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The  politics  of  the  second  half  of  the  20'**  century  was  dominated  by  the  Cold 

War;  not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  has  been  central  to  historical  debate.  Historians  have 

disputed  the  Cold  War's  origins,  the  origins  and  consequences  of  McCarthyism,  the  role 

of  commiinists  within  American  society,  and  the  effects  that  the  Cold  War  had  upon 

American  institutions,  government,  and  culture.  My  dissertation  analyzes  the  role  of  one 

vitally  important  institution  during  the  Cold  War,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

(AFL).  In  particular,  I  examine  the  origins  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  AFL's  liberal 

anticommunism. 

My  dissertation  makes  two  main  points.  First,  I  argue  that  AFL  anticommunism 
sprang  from  a  reasoned  and  humane  commitment  to  fiirthering  the  cause  of  democracy 
within  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  a  commitment  grounded  in  an  appreciation 
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of  the  goals  of  American  workers.  Second,  I  argue  that  the  AFL  played  a  central  role  in 
preserving  and  expanding  the  benefits  of  liberalism.  While  having  to  contend  with  a 
sharply  divided  working  class,  an  often  apathetic  public,  a  strong  Republican  party,  anti- 
labor  southern  Democrats,  and  a  business  class  that  had  never  been  happy  with  the  New 
Deal,  the  AFL  proved  to  be  an  important  source  of  support  for  progressive  change. 
Indeed,  throughout  most  of  the  Cold  War,  union  workers  profited  from  rising  real  wages, 
shorter  hours,  pension  and  health  insurance  programs,  cost  of  living  adjustments,  on-the- 
job  safety  regulations,  and  important  influence  in  Washington,  DC. 

My  dissertation  is  based  upon  extensive  archival  research  at  the  George  Meany 
Memorial  Archives,  the  National  Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Catholic  University 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  also  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
historical  literature  in  the  fields  of  labor  history,  the  history  of  American  radicalism, 
diplomatic  history,  and  political  history. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  halls  of  academia  exist  a  large  and  vocal  group  of  scholars  who  believe 
that  the  Cold  War  was  not  a  necessary  battle  against  totalitarianism  but  an  excuse  on  the 
part  of  American  business  leaders,  union  bosses,  and  conservative  politicians  to  crush 
their  left-wing  opposition.  The  Cold  War,  they  argue,  was  America's  fauh  and  in  the 
course  of  fighting  it  American  anticommunists  did  untold  damage  to  the  country's 
economic  and  political  institutions.  Armed  with  these  beliefs,  these  scholars  have  written 
scores  of  critical  books  and  essays  that  adequately  reftite  traditional  interpretations  but 
too  often  read  more  like  polemics  than  balanced  history.  It  may  be  2000,  eleven  years 
after  Germans  tore  down  the  Berlin  Wall,  but  debates  over  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  Cold  War  are  alive  and  well. 

While  writing  this  dissertation,  I  had  a  firsthand  experience  at  a  history  conference 
that  confirmed  this  state  of  affairs.  From  Friday,  April  30,  to  Saturday,  May  1,  1999, 1 
participated  in  the  25th  Annual  Southwest  Labor  Studies  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 
The  title  of  the  conference  was,  "Labor  and  the  Cold  War:  A  Fifty  Year  Retrospective," 
and  it  was  being  held  to  mark  "the  50th  armiversary  of  the  CIO's  expulsion  of  the  unions 
accused  of  following  the  Communists  party's  line."  The  conference,  I  thought,  would  be 
a  wonderfiil  opportunity  to  present  a  part  of  my  dissertation  on  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  (AFL)  during  the  Cold  War.  As  a  result,  I  proposed  a  paper  for  the  conference, 
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had  it  accepted,  and  was  slotted  to  speak  in  the  Whitcomb  Ballroom  at  the  Ramada  Plaza 
Hotel  on  Friday  afternoon. 

I  went  to  the  conference  as  a  hopeful  graduate  student  who  looked  forward  to  a 
critical  exchange  of  ideas.  I  also  went  as  a  member  of  the  left.  Save  for  a  few  years  of 
innocence  in  high  school,  when  I  considered  Ronald  Reagan  my  hero,  I  have  never  been 
fond  of  conservatism.  In  fact,  I  consider  myself  an  unreconstructed  New  Deal  liberal  and 
an  unceasing  defender  of  organized  labor.  Several  years  before  I  began  to  write  my 
dissertation,  I  even  considered  myself  a  full-blown  anarchist  who  could  not  get  enough  of 
Noam  Chomsky.  My  first  graduate  student  paper,  in  fact,  was  a  critique  of  the  AFL 
along  the  very  same  lines  that  I  now  find  fault  with  and  my  advisor,  Robert  Zieger, 
rightfully  wrote  that  I  had  "opted  for  a  polemic  rather  than  a  judicious  and  balanced 
paper."'  Since  writing  that  paper,  I  have  abandoned  my  attachment  to  radical  politics 
and  have  come  to  appreciate  the  necessity  and  importance  of  Cold  War  anticommunism, 
but  I  have  also  become  firmly  committed  to  a  democratic  and  liberal  political  philosophy. 
I  regularly  read  both  The  Nation  and  Dissent,  and  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  Michael  Harrington. 
Indeed,  the  bumper  stickers  on  my  rusty  1 987  Pontiac  Grand  Am  provide  a  fine 
indication  of  my  politics.  They  either  denounce  the  right  ("Boot  Newt")  or  praise  labor 


The  title  of  my  paper  was  "Pillar  of  Hegemony:  The  AFL  and  America's  Search  for  European  Order, 
1945-1948."  In  the  conclusion  I  wrote  that  as  AFL  leaders  "abandoned  any  effort  to  seek  radical  change  for 
the  American  working  class"  so  too  did  they  "forgo  any  effort  to  speak  for  the  workers  of  the  world  on  an 
international  basis."  Along  with  officials  in  the  Truman  administration,  AFL  leaders  sought  to  "quell 
broad  based,  popular  leftist  movements  throughout  Europe  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  being 
controlled  by  Moscow.  In  so  doing,  the  AFL  served  as  a  pillar  of  Washington's  quest  for  hegemony." 
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and  the  left  ("Union  Yes!").^  Despite  all  this,  however,  I  quickly  realized  that  most  of 
the  attendees  at  the  conference  thought  my  politics  were  too  conservative. 

Ellen  Schrecker,  author  of  Manv  Are  the  Crimes  (1999).  and  one  of  the  most 
important  critics  of  anticommunism,  gave  the  Friday-morning  keynote  address.  For  an 
hour  she  lectured  on  all  that  was  wrong  with  anticommunism:  it  destroyed  labor's  ability 
to  battle  corporations,  led  to  the  purging  of  the  only  group  capable  of  challenging 
capitalist  values  (the  communists),  and  produced  a  labor  movement  that  was  bureaucratic, 
corrupt,  and  ideologically  tepid.^  Old  hat,  I  thought,  but  the  audience  responded  with 
vigorous  applause  and  a  few  friendly  follow-up  questions. 

After  Schrecker  finished,  I  attended  a  panel  on  the  "Cold  War  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,"  and  heard  a  similar  story  from  Darryl  Holter  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Like  Schrecker,  Holter  scarcely  had  a  kind  word  to  say  for 
anticommunism  and  he  proceeded  to  fault  the  AFL  for  its  role  in  resisting  communist 
advances  in  France.  Again,  everyone  in  the  audience  nodded  in  agreement.  Some  of  the 
more  vocal  folks  sprang  from  their  chairs  to  attack  Jay  Lovestone  (the  AFL's  most 
important  foreign-policy  planner)  and  his  main  European  representative,  Irving  Brown. 
"Brown  and  Lovestone,"  one  man  yelled,  "were  the  hired  goons  of  the  CIA  and  corporate 
capital!" 

^  In  January,  2000,  ten  months  after  the  conference,  I  accepted  a  position  as  an  organizer  for  Council  93  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME),  and  I  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  service  to  labor's  cause. 

^  Ellen  Schrecker,  Manv  Are  the  Crimes:  McCarthvism  in  America  (Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Company, 
1998).  On  Schrecker's  views  of  the  labor  movement  and  anticommunism  see  her  recent  "McCarthyism  and 
Organized  Labor,"  Working  USA.  (January-February,  2000),  93-101. 
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I  shook  my  head  in  disagreement.  Almost  everyone,  it  seemed,  was  intent  on 
denouncing  the  AFL  and  anticommunism  without  trying  to  understand  either  the  real 
motivations  of  AFL  leaders  or  the  complex  political  and  economic  environment  in  which 
they  operated.  For  a  moment,  I  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  AFL  leaders  had 
adopted  the  policies  and  positions  that  these  scholars  and  activists  think  they  should 
have.  Surely,  such  a  course  of  action  would  have  (at  best!)  doomed  the  labor  movement 
to  a  truly  Sisyphean  struggle  against  its  many  enemies.  At  worst,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  have  meant  the  crippling  or  even  destruction  of  the  modem  labor  movement.  But 
these  scholars  and  activists  would  have  none  of  it. 

I  was  swimming  in  dangerous  waters.  But  things  only  got  worse.  The  keynote 
speaker  at  limch  was  Brian  Mc  Williams,  the  burly  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU).  With  his  eyes  ablaze  and  his  fists 
pounding  the  lectern,  Mc  Williams  blasted  away  at  "red-baiting"  historians  who  have 
demonstrated  that  Harry  Bridges,  the  famed  ILWU  leader,  was  a  communist.  These  same 
people,  Mc  Williams  proposed,  care  not  a  whit  about  the  struggles  of  American  workers 
and  are  wrong  on  all  the  major  issues  of  the  Cold  War.  "We  hear,"  snickered  Mc  Williams, 
"that  George  Meany  and  the  AFL  were  right  in  fimding  anticommunist  programs  and 
police  states  around  the  world  . . .  that  the  Rosenbergs  were  justly  executed  because  they 
really  did  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  that  the  CIO  was  right  when  its  anticommunist 
leadership  expelled  the  so-called  left-led  unions  from  the  federation."  It  was  a  rousing 
speech,  given  with  Jesse  Jackson-like  vigor,  and  it  received  a  standing  ovation.  But 
where,  I  thought,  was  the  balance?  Mc  Williams  was  simply  wrong  and  his  attempt  to 
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smear  those  historians  (presumably  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Haynes)  with  whom  he 
disagreed  was  unfair  and  unfounded. 

I  downed  my  lunch  of  pork  and  potatoes  and  stepped  out  of  the  Ramada  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  I  now  knew  the  reaction  to  my  paper  (which  forms  the  basis  of 
chapter  1)  would  be  negative,  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  discussion  would  still  be 
worthwhile.  Indeed,  1  had  spent  several  months  writing  my  paper  and  1  had  produced 
what  1  thought  was  a  well-balanced  analysis  of  AFL  anticommunism. 

On  the  positive  side,  1  argued  (and  argue  in  chapters  1  and  3  of  this  dissertation) 
that  the  AFL  and  its  main  leaders  during  the  Cold  War  (George  Meany,  David  Dubinsky, 
and  Lovestone)  opposed  Soviet  communism  because  it  was  exactly  what  they  said  it  was 
vicious,  brutal,  and  unjust.  I  also  argued,  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  unearthed  by 
scholars  such  as  Klehr,  Haynes,  Ronald  Radosh,  and  Allan  Weinstein,  that  the  AFL  was 
right  to  claim  that  the  Communist  Party  of  America  (CPUSA)  was,  above  all  else,  an  arm 
of  the  Kremlin. 

On  the  negative  side,  I  pointed  out  that  AFL  anticommunism  became  inflexible, 
that  AFL  leaders  did  too  little  to  stop  the  destructive  actions  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 
and  that  the  AFL's  focus  on  anticommunism  did  lead  them  to  neglect  other  activities  such 
as  organizing,  which  critics  rightly  believed  should  have  been  high  on  labor's  agenda.  In 
sum,  my  paper  was  neither  a  triumphalist  celebration  of  anticommunism  nor  a  right-wing 
diatribe  against  the  evils  of  communism. 

The  response  was  overwhelmingly  hostile.  As  I  spoke,  I  could  see  the  crowd's 
anger  build.  Perhaps,  I  jokingly  told  myself,  I  should  make  a  quick  dash  for  the  exit 
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before  I  get  pummeled.  Or  perhaps  my  attempt  at  a  joke  had  gotten  my  talk  off  on  the 
wrong  foot.  (I  had  told  the  audience  that  if  Meany  was  to  come  back  to  life  and  visit  this 
conference,  one  that  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  CIO's  expulsion  of  its  communist 
influenced  unions,  his  first  words  would  be:  "When  do  we  cut  the  cake?") 

The  first  person  to  comment  on  my  paper  was  Dana  Frank,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz.  To  her,  the  only  thing  I  got  right  was  that 
historians  need  to  study  the  AFL  more.  Everything  else  was  totally  wrong.  Meany  and 
his  cohorts,  I  was  told,  cared  little  for  workers,  did  nothing  for  women  and  African- 
Americans,  and  supported  U.S.  foreign  policy  or  what  Frank  called  "imperialism."  The 
Cold  War,  after  all,  had  little  to  do  with  fighting  Stalinism  and  a  lot  to  do  with  pushing 
capitalism  upon  other  nations  "at  the  point  of  a  gun."  I  just  didn't  get  it,  she  said.  To 
conclude  her  remarks,  Frank  reminded  the  audience  of  the  old  Knights  of  Labor  motto: 
"An  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all." 

After  Frank  spoke,  it  was  the  crowd's  turn  to  respond.  First  up  and  roaring  to 
take  a  shot  at  me  was  Fred  Hirsch,  from  Plumbers  Local  393  in  San  Jose.  A  large  man 
with  a  deep  voice,  Hirsch  sported  a  pin  with  a  portrait  of  Paul  Robeson  on  it,  the  famous 
African- American  entertainer  and  renowned  defender  of  Soviet  Communism.  Hirsch  rose 
from  his  seat,  waved  his  arms  about,  and  in  a  thundering  voice  called  my  paper  "bulls — !" 
Most  folks  in  the  audience  applauded  these  kind  words.  Hirsch  went  on  to  say  that 
Meany  was  a  racist,  that  Lovestone  was  crazy,  that  the  CPUSA  was  good,  and  that  1  was 
an  idiot. 
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The  historians  in  the  crowd  agreed.  John  Holmes,  a  UC  Berkeley  grad  student, 
charged  that  my  paper  soimded  like  it  came  out  of  McCarthy's  mouth.  Ellen  Schrecker 
sat  in  the  front  row  and  did  not  look  happy.  Another  woman  commented  on  how  rude  I 
was,  how  wrong  I  was,  and  how  I  would  make  a  terrible  teacher. 

In  response,  I  conceded  that  many  AFL  unions  did,  in  fact,  bar  African-Americans 
from  membership,  but  that  Meany  himself  was  certainly  no  racist,  and  that  his  AFL-CIO 
offered  crucial  support  for  both  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  More  importantly,  I  asked  the  audience  what  was  so  crazy  about  opposing  a 
government  that  brutalized  and  killed  millions  upon  millions  of  its  own  citizens.  "We 
must,"  I  said,  "understand  this  basic  fact  if  we  are  ever  going  to  understand 
anticommunism."  The  audience  was  not  convinced.  "Lets  us  always  remember,"  Frank 
commented  agam,  "what  McCarthy  and  so  many  other  anticommunists  did  to  so  many 
innocent  people  . . .  how  their  lives  were  ruined  and  destroyed,  and  how  American 
politics  was  corrupted  in  the  process."  After  two  hours,  my  moment  in  the  limelight  was 
over.  I  was,  to  say  the  least,  looking  forward  to  leaving  the  conference  and  touring  San 
Francisco. 

This  dissertation  is  an  extension  of  the  paper  I  presented  in  San  Francisco  and  I 
hope  it  receives  a  better  response.  It  is  neither  "old  labor  history"  nor  "new  labor 
history"  but  a  bit  of  both.  The  focus  is  on  the  leaders  of  the  AFL  during  the  beginnings  of 
the  Cold  War,  but  I  make  a  concerted  effort  to  place  their  history  within  the  larger 
political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  history  of  the  time.  So  too  do  I  attempt  to 
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demonstrate  how  the  concerns  of  AFL  leaders  either  differed  from  or  reflected  the 
concerns  of  American  workers. 

I  argue  that  it  is  time  to  reconsider  the  AFL,  to  take  a  second  look  at  its 
anticommunism  and  its  liberalism.  To  summarize  my  main  points,  and  to  offer  a 
historical  balance  sheet,  I  argue  the  following:  that  historians  who  have  been  critical  of  the 
AFL  have  made  many  important  and  valid  points,  but  their  work  is  overstated.  In 
prosecuting  the  Cold  War,  AFL  leaders  (as  I  write  in  chapter  4)  gave  insufficient  concern 
and  support  to  the  burgeoning  struggle  for  civil  rights  within  and  outside  of  their  unions. 
They  also  failed  (as  I  write  in  chapter  6)  to  balance  their  anticommunism  with  a  respect 
for  civil  liberties.  Finally,  they  let  their  concern  for  communism  override  other  issues, 
most  particularly  the  organization  of  new  workers.  Still,  AFL  leaders  were,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  right  about  the  Cold  War.  They  were  right  in  arguing  that  Soviet 
communism  was  brutal,  and  they  were  right  in  thinking  that  the  CPUSA  was  largely  a 
tool  used  by  Kremlin  leaders.  Moreover  (as  I  write  in  chapters  2,  5,  and  6),  they  played 
an  important  role  in  advancing  the  material  and  political  interests  of  millions  of  workers 
who  happily  saw  their  wages,  benefits,  and  influence  expand  throughout  the  Cold  War. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  clarify  two  issues.  First,  when  I  use  the  word 
"liberalism,"  I  take  it  to  entail,  as  David  Plotke  has  written,  three  main  themes:  "a 
positive  view  of  the  role  of  groups  in  political  and  economic  life";  a  "positive  view  of  the 
state's  role  in  regulating  social  and  economic  life";  and  an  advocacy  of  "governmental 


responsiveness  to  the  claims  of  the  less  advantaged.  Before  1930,  AFL  leaders  were 
plainly  not  liberals,  and  nor,  for  that  matter,  were  many  other  people.  But  owing  to  a 
series  of  events  and  processes  (that  I  explain  in  chapter  2).  most  AFL  leaders  became 
liberals  by  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Second,  for  AFL  leaders,  liberalism  and 
anticommunism  were  inseparable.  To  be  a  liberal  meant  not  only  that  you  looked  to  the 
state  to  accomplish  economic  and  political  goals  but  also  that  you  defended  such  basic 
values  as  freedom  and  liberty. 


David  Plotke,  Puilding  a  Democratic  Political  Order  Reshaping  AmeriMn  Liberalism  in  the  IQlOs  and 
th?  1940s  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  169. 


CHAPTER  1 

OLIGARCHS,  PORKCHOPPERS,  AND  RED  BAITERS: 
THE  AFL  AND  LIBERAL  ANTICOMMUNISM  RECONSIDERED 


In  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  process  of  fascization  is  far  advanced.  In  fact,  the  top 
leadership  of  this  organization,  the  Greens,  Wolis,  Lewises,  etc.,  are  already 
practically  open-Fascist.  They  have  become  the  chief  strike-breaking  agency  of 
the  employers. . . .  Politically  illiterate  and  with  the  sycophancy  typical  of 
parasites,  these  leaders  take  their  "opinions"  ready  made  from  the  most 
reactionary  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie. . . .  Their  hatred  of  the  U.S.S.R  is  a  class 
hatred. . . .  They  fear  the  revolution  like  all  other  exploiters  of  labor. 

—William  Z.  Foster 


How  are  voices  boomed  with  righteous  indignation,  denouncing  flaws  in  the 
procedure  of  justice  in  our  comfortable  democracies;  and  how  silent  we  were 
when  our  comrades,  without  trial  or  conviction,  were  liquidated  in  the  Socialist 
sixth  of  the  earth. 

-Arthur  Koestler 
Introduction 

The  role  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  in  the  onset  and  conduct  of 
the  Cold  War  is  in  need  of  careful  reassessment.  Leaders  of  the  AFL  were  more  right 
than  their  critics  admit  on  one  of  the  central  questions  of  the  20"^  century:  the  nature  and 
goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  communist  movements  around  the  world.  They  were,  as 
well,  an  effective  force  for  liberalism  throughout  the  Cold  War. 

Most  historians  of  the  modem  labor  movement  have  either  studiously  avoided 
discussing  the  AFL  or  caricatured  it  as  being  racist,  conservative,  and  unwilling  to  adapt 
to  a  changing  world.  Scholars  have  given  the  CIO,  which  always  had  fewer  members 
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than  the  AFL,  far  more  attention.  In  1995  alone,  for  example,  several  historians 
published  important  books  on  the  CIO;  Robert  Zieger's  history  of  the  CIO.  Kevin 
Boyle's  book  on  the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  (UAW)  and  modem  liberalism, 
and  Nelson  Lichtenstein's  biography  of  Walter  Reuther,  The  Most  Dangerous  Man  in 
Detroit.  Scholars  are  attracted  to  the  CIO  for  the  promise  it  brought  to  American  politics. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  CIO  leaders  boldly  sought  to  revive  a  stagnant 
union  movement  though  militant  tactics  and  a  high  level  of  solidarity  that  seemed  lacking 
in  the  AFL.  Further,  in  comparison  to  AFL  leaders,  CIO  leaders  appear  far  more 
captivating.  Why,  after  all,  would  one  want  to  write  a  book  on  William  Green  (AFL 
President  from  1924  until  his  death  in  1952)  when  one  could  write  about  the  spirited 
leadership  of  Walter  Reuther  or  the  bravado  and  brilliant  oratory  of  John  L.  Lewis?  The 
same  could  be  said  for  the  CIO's  individual  unions.  "Even  to  small-town  liberals  in 
suburban  Maryland,"  Nelson  Lichtenstein  has  written,  the  CIO's  UAW  "seemed  exciting 
and  potent  allies  whose  dramatic  origins  in  the  great  sit  down  strikes  of  the  1930s 
reminded  us  of  labor's  explosive  capacity  to  reorder  the  world  of  work  and  politics."' 
In  contrast,  few  scholars  have  taken  much  time  to  study  the  AFL.  Since  Philip 
Taft  completed  his  encyclopedic  and  uncritical  two  volume  history  of  the  AFL  in  1959, 
no  one  has  attempted  a  general  study  of  the  Federation.  Biographies  of  AFL  leaders  are 
also  lacking.  In  1972,  journalist  Joseph  Goulden  published  a  biography  of  George 
Meany,  but  no  scholarly  work  exists  on  the  longest  serving  AFL-CIO  president.  Other 
key  figures  within  the  AFL  are  also  in  need  of  study:  Matthew  Woll,  a  hard  line 

'  Nelson  Lichtenstein,  The  Most  Dangerous  Man  in  Detroit:  Walter  Reuther  and  the  Fate  of  American 
Labor  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1995).  Kevin  Boyle,  The  UAW  and  the  Hevdav  of  American  Liberalism 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  University  of  New  York  Press,  1995).  Robert  Zieger,  The  CIO:  1935-1955  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995). 
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anticommunist  and  an  AFL  Executive  Council  member  from  1919  to  1955;  David 
Dubinsky,  president  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers"  Union  (ILGWU) 
from  1932  to  1966  and  one  of  Meany's  closest  allies;  and  John  Frey,  the  long  serving 
head  of  the  AFL's  Metal  Trades  Department.  In  1999,  Ted  Morgan  published  his 
biography  of  the  AFL's  key  man  in  foreign  affairs.  Jay  Lovestone,  but  his  work  adds 
little  to  the  debate  over  labor's  role  in  the  Cold  War. 

Historians  who  have  commented  on  the  AFL  typically  characterize  it  as  a  bastion 
of  reactionary  union  bosses  who  disdained  unskilled  workers,  favored  the  Republican 
party,  and  red  baited  labor  militants.  Howell  John  Harris  has  written  that  AFL  craft 
unions  were  "just  bloody  useless  at  their  job—barely  able  to  survive,  incapable  of  growth, 
[and]  only  strong  enough  to  cause  employers  to  organize  to  crush  them."  Those  who  led 
the  AFL,  in  turn,  were  little  more  than  an  unrepresentative  bunch  of  "oligarchs"  and 
"porkchoppers."  John  Frey,  for  instance,  was  a  "fascinatingly  repellent  creature."  a  true 
"scumbag."  Harris  concludes  by  hypothesizing  that  there  is  "something  extraordinarily 
unattractive,  and  self-defeating  about  much  of  the  culture,  strategy,  and  politics  of  the 
AFL  and  many  of  its  members."  Other  scholars  agree  with  Harris's  assessment.  In  his 
study  of  Memphis  workers,  Michael  Honey  contends  that  the  "AFL,  not  only  in  Memphis 
but  across  the  country,"  proved  to  be  a  "pliable  instrument"  for  big  business. 


'  Philip  Taft,  The  A.F.  of  L.  in  the  Time  of  Gompers  (New  Yoric:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957).  Philip  Taft, 
The  A.F.  of  L.  From  the  Death  of  Gompers  to  the  Merger  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  i  959).  Joseph 
Goulden,  Meanv:  The  Unchallenged  Strong  Man  of  American  Labor  (New  York:  Antheneum,  1972).  On 
Meany  also  see  Archie  Robinson,  George  Meanv  and  His  Times  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster.  1981). 
Ted  Morgan,  A  Covert  Life:  Communist.  Anti-Communist,  and  Spvmaster  (New  York:  Random  House 
1999). 
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conservatives,  and  racists.^  Crucially,  most  historians  stress  that  AFL  anticommunism 
was  obsessive,  destructive,  and  even  irrational.  While  doing  little  for  workers.  AFL 
leaders  busied  themselves  by  supporting  the  Cold  War  policies  of  corporate  elites.  Their 
Cold  War  diverted  essential  resources,  invigorated  anti-labor  conservatives,  and  propped 
up  reactionary  regimes  abroad. 

Things  did  not  improve  when  the  AFL  and  CIO  merged  in  1955.  Instead,  the 
AFL  dominated  the  merger,  and  AFL  leaders  like  George  Meany  dragged  the  labor 
movement  into  the  abyss  of  Cold  War  politics.  As  AFL  values  trumped  CIO  values  labor 
became  little  more  than  a  special  interest  group,  incapable  of  political  independence  and 
tied  down  to  Cold  War  dogma,  as  was  demonstrated  by  its  support  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Under  Meany,  Kevin  Boyle  notes,  the  AFL-CIO  "accepted  and  even  applauded  existing 
power  relationships."''  Similarly,  in  his  recent  book,  From  the  Ashes  of  Old  (1998), 
Stanley  Aronowitz  writes  that  in  the  1960s  and  the  1970s,  labor's  leaders  became  a  corps 
of  "anonymous  functionaries  whose  lack  of  public  visibility  corresponded  to  organized 
labor's  metamorphosis  into  a  series  of  insurance  companies  and,  politically,  a  pressure 
group."^  Meany  and  his  successor.  Lane  Kirkland,  Nelson  Lichtenstein  adds,  "justified  a 
kind  of  institutional  passivity  by  declaring  that  neither  the  AFL-CIO  nor  any  one  leader 


^  Howell  John  Harris,  "Why  I  Don't  Much  Like  the  AFL,"  on  the  web  at: 

http://www.dur.ac.uk/~d... h/RESEARCH/aflawful.htm.  Michael  Honey,  Southern  Labor  and  Black  Civil 
Rights:  Organizing  Memphis  Workers  dJrhana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  148. 

"  Boyle,  The  UAW  and  the  Hevdav  of  American  Liberalism.  26 1 . 

'  Stanley  Aronowitz,  From  the  Ashes  of  Old:  American  Labor  and  America's  Future  (Boston-  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1998),  38. 
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could  substitute  themselves  for  the  transformative  currents  inherent  within  capitalism  or 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  working  class  sentiment."^ 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  labor  historians  have  reconsidered 
their  relationship  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Now  that  Meany  and  Kirkland  are  gone  and  the 
AFL-CIO  is  under  the  leadership  of  reformist  John  Sweeney,  scholars  have  begun  to  sing 
labor's  praises.  In  October,  1996,  when  unionists  and  scholars  alike  joined  together  at 
Columbia  University  for  a  "Teach-In  with  the  Labor  Movement,"  the  common  theme  was 
how  much  labor  had  changed  for  the  better.  The  consensus  was  that  John  Sweeney  is. 
happily,  no  George  Meany. ^ 

But  the  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the  historic  AFL.  In  the  following 
introductory  chapter,  I  suggest  a  different  reading  of  the  AFL  and  of  liberal 
anticommunism.  To  do  so,  I  first  provide  a  brief  outline  of  labor's  history  during  the 
Cold  War.  Then,  the  prevailing  historiograhic  consensus  on  labor  and  the  Cold  War 
follows.  Finally,  I  align  my  views  with  those  historians  who  are  also  offering  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  Cold  War.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  change  within  the  labor  movement  was  not  needed  when  it  came  in  1995.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  excuse  either  the  many  faults  of  the  AFL's  leadership,  particularly  on  matters 
of  race,  or  the  many  excesses  they  (and  other  liberals)  committed  in  the  name  of 
anticommunism.  The  many  historians  with  whom  I  disagree  have  demonstrated  labor's 


*  Nelson  Lichtenstein,  "Rejoinder,"  Labor  History  (Summer,  1996),  364. 

^  On  the  Columbia  University  "Teach-In"  see  the  essays  in  Steven  Fraser  and  Joshua  Freeman,  ed.. 
Audacious  Democracv:  Labor.  Intellectuals,  and  the  Social  Reconstruction  of  America  (Boston-  Mariner 
Books,  1997). 
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many  flaws.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  there  is  more  to  Meany  and  other  AFL 
leaders  than  the  portraits  of  them  that  now  prevail. 

Labor  Anticommunism  and  Its  Discontents.  1945-1995 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  AFL  was  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  liberal 
anticommunism.  While  supporting  liberal  domestic  policies,  its  leaders  rallied  behind  a 
vigorous  anticommimism.  In  so  doing,  they  distanced  themselves  from  their  own  history. 

In  contrast  to  the  AFL's  founder,  Samuel  Gompers,  mid-20"'  centur>  AFL  leaders 
viewed  the  state  in  positive  terms.  They  were  New  Deal  liberals.   While  Gompers  led 
labor  at  a  time  when  the  state's  role  in  labor-management  relations  was  largely  negative, 
Meany  and  his  cohorts  came  of  age  during  the  Great  Depression  when  New  Deal 
legislation  played  a  vital  role  in  reviving  the  labor  movement  and  in  giving  working 
people  a  measure  of  hope  and  security.  Indeed,  the  devastating  effect  of  the  Great 
Depression  convinced  AFL  leaders  that  the  1 9*  century  laissez-faire  state  had  to  become 
a  modem  liberal  state.  The  state  had  to  regulate  capitalism,  they  argued,  to  avoid  another 
economic  catastrophe.^  But,  above  all,  the  state  had  to  take  decisive  action  to  help 
Americans  secure  adequate  working  and  housing  conditions,  national  health  insurance, 
and  a  safety  net  for  the  poor.  "Put  any  label  you  desire  on  this  effort,"  Meany  wrote  in 
1950  ,  "statism.  New  Deal,  socialism  ...  or  welfare  state~I  am  still  for  it.""^ 


For  a  discussion  of  the  changing  definitions  of  "liberalism,"  see  Eric  Foner,  The  Story  of  American 
Freedom  (New  York:  Norton,  1998). 

'  See  the  transcript  of  a  radio  interview  Meany  gave  on  NBC  in  1952:  "Don't  Fall  for  Hooverism," 
The  American  Federationist  (May.  1952),  22-24. 

George  Meany,  "What's  Wrong  With  Welfare?"  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1950),  4-5. 
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In  tandem  with  AFL  liberalism  came  AFL  anticommunism.  Though  the  AFL  had 
once  been  dominated  by  isolationists,  it  took  an  internationalist  stance  after  World  War 
II.  Under  the  direction  of  ex-communist  Jay  Lovestone,  the  AFL's  Free  Trade  Union 
Committee  (FTUC)  fought  communist  advances  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  AFL  leaders  supported  every  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  initiative  during  the 
Cold  War,  including  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan  in  the  late  1940s,  the 
Korean  War  in  the  1950s,  and  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  1960s.  They  believed  that  people 
concerned  about  himian  freedom  had  to  resist  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  supporters.  To 
them,  the  issue  was  simple.  They  were  anticommunists  because  communists  were 
opposed  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty.  And  without  either  freedom  or  liberty, 
humans  could  not  progress.  "Without  human  rights,"  George  Meany  urged  in  a  1955 
speech  before  the  National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation,  "there  can  be  no  elevation  but 
only  the  degradation  and  oppression  of  the  individual  human  being."" 

For  AFL  leaders  liberalism  and  anticommunism  went  hand-in-hand.  In  a  world 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  liberalism  was  the  most  sensible  and  just  form  of  politics. 
Unlike  commimism,  liberalism  would  provide  a  humane  and  democratic  solution  to  the 
problems  of  modem  industrial  society.  While  preserving  freedom  it  would  protect 
workers  from  the  vagaries  of  the  marketplace  and  abusive  corporate  behavior. 
Communism,  in  contrast,  offered  neither  freedom  nor  dignity.  Instead,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  monopolized  politics  and  denied  workers  democratic 
rights.  Russian  unions  were  not  independent  and  did  not  have  the  right  to  organize, 
strike,  or  picket.  "For  the  Russian  worker,"  continued  Woll,  "even  the  softest 

"  A  copy  of  Meany's  speech,  which  he  gave  on  December  13,  1955,  is  housed  in  the  Jay  Lovestone  papers 
at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives,  box  49,  file  5  (henceforth  LPMA,  box  and  file  number). 
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whisper  about  striking,  means  running  the  risk  of  being  condemned  as  a  'counter 
revolutionary'  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  a  concentration  camp  in  Siberia,  or 
liquidation."'^ 

AFL  leaders  also  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union's  existence  required  Americans  to 
embrace  liberalism.  America  had  to  show  the  world  that,  contrary  to  what  Russian 
spokesmen  said,  democracies  could  take  care  of  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly, 
and  that  they  could  eliminate  racism.'^  Democracies  had  to  prove  that  workers  could 
achieve  justice  in  a  capitalist  society.  Republican  supported  anti-labor  laws  would  only 
help  the  Russians.  Passage  of  the  anti-labor  Taft-Hartley  bill,  David  Dubinsky  stated  in 
1947,  would  insure  the  defeat  of  American  foreign  policy.  "If  millions  of  American 
workers  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  in  Maine  and  Oregon,"  proclaimed 
Dubinsky,  "are  to  be  shackled  with  laws  that  rob  them  of  the  vital  rights  and  basic 
freedoms  it  took  years  to  win"  then  America's  foreign  policy  would  fail  "no  matter 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  on  it  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Yellow 
Sea."'^ 

From  1945  to  1960,  liberal  anticommunism  seemed  to  serve  the  labor  movement 
well.  Throughout  the  1950s,  union  members  constituted  about  one  third  of  the  non- 

Woll  wrote  this  in  a  passionate  letter  to  CIO  president  Philip  Murray.  See  Woll  to  Murray,  June  4,  1948, 
LPMA,  box  11,  file  7. 

"  On  these  points  see  George  Meany's  speech  before  the  AFL-CIO's  1957  convention.  AFL,  1957, 
Convention  Proceedings.  7-14.  Meany  told  delegates  that  "we  have  a  job  to  see  to  it  that  this  narrow,  silly 
opposition  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  integration  is  wiped  out.  We  have  got  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  South  so  that  they  will  know  that  this  policy  of  race  discrimination,  which  they  claim  they 
inherited  and  which  they  cherish,  has  international  repercussions  and  that  it  is  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
the  standing  of  the  United  States  of  America  before  the  world." 

Dubinsky's  comments  on  Taft-Hartley  came  in  a  speech  he  gave  before  the  Liberal  Party  on  May  21, 
1947.  They  are  in  the  LPMA,  box  33,  file  5. 
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agricultural  workforce,  compared  to  10%  in  1930.  Wages  for  production  workers  rose 
dramatically,  and  union  members  benefited  from  health,  pension,  and  insurance 
provisions  in  their  contracts.  In  addition,  in  1955,  the  labor  movement  reunited,  causing 
concern  in  the  business  community  and  hope  among  laborites.  "The  moment  was  ripe." 
Victor  Reuther  recalled  in  his  autobiography,  "perhaps  never  better  in  the  United  States." 
Working  class  expectations  were  high,  the  AFL-CIO  had  great  financial  resources,  and 
the  political  climate  was  favorable.'^  Finally,  few  Americans  questioned  the  necessity  of 
anticommunism. 

The  good  times  did  not  last.  By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  activists  and  scholars  began 
to  question  the  AFL-CIO' s  leadership.  Labor,  they  argued,  had  become  bureaucratic  and 
complacent.  Its  leaders  were  too  removed  from  the  everyday  concerns  of  the  rank-and- 
file.  In  1959,  journalist  Sidney  Lens  wrote  that  "the  crisis  of  American  labor  consists 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  while  America  is  in  crisis,  the  leaders  of  labor  have  failed  to  rise 
above  the  narrowness  and  rote  of  their  epoch.  They  have  failed  to  chart  a  new 
direction."'^  Many  commentators  focused  their  animosity  on  Meany.  Look,  they  said,  at 
his  suit-and-tie  dinners  with  business  bigwigs,  his  chauffeur  driven  limousine,  and  his 
golf  outings  at  posh  country  clubs.  How,  they  asked,  could  Meany  possibly  understand 
what  it  was  like  to  work  in  an  auto  plant  in  Michigan,  a  rubber  factory  in  Ohio,  or  a  coal 
mine  in  West  Virginia? 

To  many  on  the  left,  it  appeared  that  labor's  leaders  were  more  interested  in 
appeasing  the  government  and  corporate  America  than  fighting  for  workers.  Gone,  it 

Victor  Reuther,  The  Brothers  Reuther  and  the  Story  of  the  UAW:  A  Memoir  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
1976),  365. 

Sidney  Lens,  The  Crisis  of  American  Labor  (New  York:  Thomas  Crowe!!,  1959),  25. 


seemed,  was  labor's  militant  spirit,  its  barricades,  great  strikes,  and  lofty  rhetoric.  But 
why?  How  could  the  labor  movement  become  the  embodiment  of  AFL  conservatism 
when  much  of  its  history  was  steeped  in  radicalism?  Meany  and  his  cronies  appeared  to 
be  a  poor  comparison  to  the  inspired  leaders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  great, 
romantic  figure  of  Eugene  Debs.  Where,  many  wondered,  was  Joe  Hill  when  you  needed 
him? 

Labor's  critics  blamed  liberal  anticommunism.  Anticommunism.  they  held, 
pushed  labor  leaders  into  supporting  the  Cold  War,  and  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
class  struggle  in  America.  Liberal  ideology,  in  turn,  made  them  incapable  of  dealing  with 
America's  encrusted  racial  and  economic  problems.  In  sum,  while  the  world  in  the  1960s 
was  changing  around  them,  and  while  opportunities  existed  to  press  for  progressive 
change,  labor's  leaders  clung  to  outdated  Cold  War  shibboleths.  Their  unwavering 
support  for  the  Vietnam  war  and  evidence  that  they  had  collaborated  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  seemed  to  confirm  this  view.  Labor's  relationship  with  the 
CIA,  Paul  Jacobs  affirmed  in  Ramparts  magazine,  has  turned  "union  leaders  into  liars  . . . 
[and]  it  has  made  union  members  mistrust  what  their  elected  officials  tell  them." 
Lovestone  and  Meany,  concluded  Jacobs,  "could  not  have  done  a  more  effective  job  of 
destroying  the  belief  of  American  workers  that  their  unions  exist  to  defend  their  interests 
and  not  the  interests  of  other  parties."'^  Writers  for  America's  leading  liberal  paper.  The 
New  York  Times,  also  questioned  labor's  relationship  to  the  government.  "The  trouble 
was,"  read  a  8  May  1967  editorial,  "that  the  covert  pooling  of  CIA  activities  with  those 
of  American  unions  blurred  the  lines  of  separation  and  mortgaged  confidence  in  labor's 

"  Paul  Jacobs,  "Labor  Liars,"  Ramparts.  April,  1967,  22-24. 
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independence."'*  Though  AFL-CIO  leaders  disagreed,  they  realized  that  the  criticisms 
they  confronted  because  of  their  work  with  the  CIA  was  a  sign  that  the  Cold  War 
consensus  was  collapsing.'^ 

The  situation  only  got  worse.  Repudiated  by  much  of  the  left  in  the  1 960s.  labor 
soon  came  under  attack  from  conservative  and  corporate  interests.  In  the  1 970s  and  the 
1980s,  corporations  funneled  huge  sums  of  money  into  political  campaigns  to  elect 
friendly  politicians,  to  insure  the  passage  of  favorable  legislation,  or  (as  with  the  AFL- 
CIO's  attempt  to  reform  labor  law  in  1978)  to  defeat  pro-union  legislation.  Corporate 
leaders  also  repeatedly  violated  fair  labor  practices  to  thwart  organizing  drives,  and  they 
shipped  union  jobs  to  non-union  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the  South,  or  overseas. 
At  the  same  time.  Republicans  whittled  away  at  the  New  Deal  state,  and  once  pro-labor 
Democrats  became  increasingly  unfriendly. ^°  By  the  1980s,  it  was  clear  that  labor  was  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  The  liberalism  that  it  advocated  was  becoming  a  bad  word  and  unions 
were  losing  influence.  As  a  percentage  of  the  non-agricultural  labor  force,  union 
membership  dropped  to  20%  in  1980.  In  1995  it  was  less  than  15%.  But  instead  of 
preparing  for  the  conservative  assault  by  organizing  more  workers,  labor's  leaders  gave 
more  money  for  anticommunist  activities  abroad.  Commentators  even  contended  that 


Editorial,  "Labor  and  the  CIA,"  The  New  York  Times  (May  8.  1967),  28. 

For  a  general  history  of  the  1960s  see  Maurice  Isserman  and  Michael  Kazin,  America  Divided:  The 
Civil  War  of  the  1960s  (New  York:  Random  House,  2000).  Also  see  Todd  Gitlin,  The  Sixties:  Years  of 
Hope.  Days  of  Rage  (New  York:  Bantam,  1987). 

^°  On  labor's  decline  in  the  1970s  and  the  1980s  see  David  Brody,  "A  Movement  in  Crisis,"  in  David 
Srody,  Workers  in  Industrial  America:  Essavs  on  the  20*^  Cenh^rv.  2""  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1993).  Also  see  Michael  Goldfield.  The  Decline  of  Organized  Labor  in  the  United  State^^  rrhiraon 
New  Press,  1987).  '  ~ 
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Meany's  successor.  Lane  Kirkland,  was  more  interested  in  helping  Polish  workers 
overthrow  communism  than  he  was  in  helping  American  workers  halt  their  declining 
prospects.  Kirkland,  Paul  Buhle  argued  shortly  before  John  Sweeney  assumed  the  AFL- 
CIO's  presidency  in  1995,  "spends  most  of  his  time  in  Europe,  seeking  to  create  a  vast 
business  imionism  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  at  large. 

The  Prevailing  Historical  Consensus  on  Labor  and  the  Cold  War 
To  many  historians,  the  decline  of  liberalism  and  labor  and  the  triumph  of 
conservatism  in  the  late  20"^  century  was  the  result  of  the  politics  that  unions  and  liberals 
pursued  after  the  Great  Depression.  In  trying  to  understand  the  Reagan  revolution  and 
the  weaknesses  of  modem  liberalism,  historian  Alan  Brinkley  writes,  in  The  End  of 
Reform  (1995),  "my  thoughts  turned  to  the  process  by  which  liberalism  assumed  its 
modem  form  in  the  last  years  of  the  New  Deal."  During  the  1930s  and  the  1940s  a 
golden  opportunity  supposedly  existed  to  press  for  dramatic  political  and  economic 
change.  But  the  opportunity  vanished  because  labor  leaders  and  Democrats  failed  to 
challenge  the  inequities  of  capitalism  and  the  conservatism  of  Cold  War  politics.  The 
result  was  the  McCarthyite  politics  of  the  1950s,  the  splintering  of  the  left  in  the  1960s, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  right  in  the  1980s.  The  opportunity,  asserts  Ira  Katzneslon.  "to 
achieve  the  social  democratic  potential  of  the  New  Deal  was  compromised  not  in  the 
1960s  but  in  the  1940s."" 


^'  Paul  Buhle,  "Pages  From  Labor  History,"  New  Politics  (Summer,  1995),  60. 

^"  Alan  Brinkley,  The  End  of  Reform:  New  Deal  Liberalism  in  Recession  and  War  (New  York:  Alfred 
Knopf,  1995),  14.  Ira  Katznelson,  "Was  the  Great  Society  a  Lost  Opportunity,"  in  Steve  Fraser  and  Gary 
Gerstle  ed..  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  New  Deal  Order  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1 989),  1 86. 


These  historians  contend  that  a  central  reason  for  this  failure  was  labor's 
advocacy  of  anticommunism.  Rather  than  complementing  liberalism,  as  AFL  leaders 
thought  it  did,  anticommunism  irreparably  weakened  it  by  diminishing  opportunities  for 
progressive  change.  Enter  anticommunism  and  exit  chances  to  challenge  capitalism. 
Enter  anticommunism  and  enter,  as  well,  not  only  Joseph  McCarthy  but  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Richard  Nixon,  and,  eventually,  Ronald  Reagan.  Anticommunism.  Ellen  Schrecker 
writes,  was  "indisputably  a  movement  of  the  political  right"  and  its  "main  effect  was  to 
bolster  right  wing  social  and  economic  programs."^^  Anticommunism  was  also  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  McCarthyism.  Argues  Schrecker  in  her  recent  book.  Many  Are 
The  Crimes  (1998).  to  identify  McCarthyism  "only  with  the  outrageous  charges  and 
bizarre  behavior  of  a  single  politician  overlooks  how  much  McCarthy  shared  with  the  rest 
of  the  political  world."^''  Like  Senator  McCarthy,  anticommunists  viewed  dissent  as 
disloyalty,  and  they  were  willing  to  narrow  the  range  of  acceptable  political  possibilities 
that  Americans  could  pursue.  Thus,  when  liberals  accepted  conservative  rhetoric  about 
the  evils  of  communism  after  World  War  II  they  also  abandoned  their  commitment  to  the 
poor,  sabotaged  the  American  Communist  Party  (CPUSA),  and  became  defenders  of 
established  authority.  "The  wars  of  anticommunism,"  Joel  Koval  argues,  were 


"  Ellen  Schrecker,  The  Ape  of  McCarthyism:  A  Brief  History  With  Documents  (New  York:  Bedford, 
1 994),  9.  Also  see  the  classic  work  by  Dayid  Caute,  The  Great  Fear:  The  Anti-Communist  Puree  Under 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1978). 

"  Ellen  Schrecker,  Many  Are  The  Crimes:  McCarthyism  in  America  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company, 
1998),  xi.  Appropriately,  Stephen  Whitfield  criticizes  Schrecker  for  this  in  his  review  of  Many  Are  The 
Crimes.  Whitfield  writes  that  McCarthyism  and  anticommunism  "were  hardly  synonymous"  and  that 
"though  the  liberal  record  on  communism  is  somewhat  equivocal,  it  is  hard  to  find  an  authentic  liberal  who 
was  also  a  McCarthyite."  Whitfield's  review  is  in  the  Journal  of  American  History  (March  2000)  1 745- 
1746. 
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"ultimately  about  suppressing  opposition  to  capitalist  rule."'^^  "Among  other  legacies." 
The  Nation  editor  Victor  Navasky  believes,  anticommunism  "destroyed  the  left,  cut  off 
political  and  cultural  possibilities,  robbed  left  liberalism  of  its  post  World  War  II  moment 
of  opportunity,  ushered  in  a  generation  of  self-censorship  . . .  decimated  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  killed  national  health  insurance  . . .  and  depoliticized  the  academy.""^ 

Historians  have  developed  four  main  points  to  support  these  views.  First, 
revisionist  diplomatic  historians  have  argued  that  the  Cold  War  sprung  more  from 
American  economic  needs  than  from  the  danger  of  communism.  Second,  historians  of 
American  radicalism  have  constructed  a  new  portrait  of  the  CPUSA  that  is  far  more 
favorable  than  the  one  that  AFL  leaders  held.  Third,  several  labor  historians  have  posited 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  level  of  working  class  consciousness  during  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  a 
development  that  opened  the  door  to  numerous  political  possibilities.  And  fourth,  many 
political  historians  have  argued  that  by  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  the  possibilities 
for  reform  of  the  American  political  system  had  ended.  Before  1  give  my  own  views,  1 
will  outline  each  of  the  four  points. 

Revisionist  diplomatic  historians  have  constructed  a  vastly  different  portrait  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  than  the  one  proposed  by  AFL  leaders.  During  the  Cold  War,  AFL 
spokesmen  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  driven  by  two 
entirely  different  visions.  Russia's  leaders,  motivated  by  Marxist  theory,  were 
determined  to  bolshevize  the  world.  Though  their  policies  appeared  to  change,  their 
goals  always  remained  the  same.  Stated  the  AFL's  chief  representative  in  Europe,  Irving 

"  Joel  Koval,  Red  Hunting  in  the  Promised  Land:  Anticommunism  and  the  Making  of  America  (New 
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Brown,  "the  original  objectives  of  Soviet  world  domination  have  not  changed/'"^  In 
contrast,  AFL  leaders  believed  that  U.S.  policy  was  largely  well  meaning  and  reflected  a 
desire  to  spread  democracy.  America,  William  Green  wrote  in  1948,  has  always  meant 
"opportunity  for  the  oppressed,  the  ambitious  and  the  poor,"'  and  it  was  this  democratic 
way  of  life  that  Americans  were  fighting  to  maintain  and  spread  around  the  world.^^ 
Between  these  two  conflicting  goals,  AFL  leaders  believed,  there  was  no  room  for 
compromise.  Negotiation  with  the  Soviets  was  fruitless  and  served  to  legitimate  a  system 
that  deserved  condemnation.  Thus,  in  1959,  when  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khruschev 
toured  the  U.S.,  George  Meany  rebuffed  a  reporter  who  asked  if  he  would  meet  the 
Russian  leader  by  snapping,  "I  wouldn't  be  found  dead  with  him."^^ 

Revisionist  diplomatic  historians  and  even  postrevisionists  such  as  Melvyn 
Leffler  share  little  common  ground  with  the  AFL.  They  argue  that  the  Soviet  threat  was 
more  constructed  than  real.  After  Worid  War  II,  they  contend,  Soviet  leaders  had  no 
immediate  plans  to  take  over  the  world.  They  did,  however,  want  to  rebuild  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  war-shattered  economy.  Soviet  leaders,  Leffler  writes,  were  preoccupied  with 
"protecting  their  country's  immediate  periphery,  ensuring  its  security,  and  preserving 
their  rule."^°  Accusations  that  Moscow  and  the  communist  parties  of  Europe  and  Asia 

"  Brown's  comments  came  in  a  August  25,  1953,  speech  before  a  conference  in  Copenhagen  in  support  of 
NATO.  The  speech  is  contained  in  Record  Group  469,  the  records  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  agencies  at 
the  National  Archives,  box  12  (henceforth  FANA  and  box  number).  Brown  went  on  to  state  that  "in  the 
last  decade,  especially  during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  the  Soviets  pursued  their  honeymoon  tactics 
with  the  West,  which  was  followed  by  a  new  reversal  of  Soviet  tactics  in  1947  with  an  all-out  declaration 
of  cold  war  against  the  Marshall  Plan  ending  in  actual  open  aggression  through  satellites  in  Korea." 
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were  seeking  world  revolution  were  not  true.  In  fact,  one  scholar  has  argued  that 
"virtually  every"  charge  that  American  anticommunists  made  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  "distorted,  undocumented,  false,  or  known  by  those  making  the  charges  to  be 
exaggerated."^' 

Cold  Warriors  were,  therefore,  active  participants  in  the  construction  of  an 
aggressive  U.S.  empire.  For  what  truly  motivated  American  foreign  policy,  according  to 
historians  such  as  Bruce  Cummings,  Gabriel  Kolko,  Thomas  McCormick,  Robert 
Buzzanco,  and  Mark  Rupert,  was  a  concern  for  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  world 
capitalist  system  as  well  as  America's  predominant  role  in  that  system.  "Empowered  by 
their  predominance  in  the  global  division  of  labor,"  Rupert  wrote  in  his  book.  Producing 
Hegemony  (1995),  "American  state  managers,  capitalists  and  organized  labor  leaders 
sought  to  foster  economic  recovery  and  interdependence  among  the  major  capitalist 
powers  as  part  of  an  explicit  strategy  of  global  order."  According  to  Robert  Buzzanco. 
economic  and  material  interests  have  always  been  the  main  determinants  of  American 
foreign  policy,  despite  the  efforts  of  "triumphalists"  to  deny  this  fact.  Economic 
expansion  abroad  during  the  Cold  War,  moreover,  enriched  "a  particular  class  of 
industrial  and  financial  elites"  and  required  the  introduction  of  "anti-Communist  hysterias 


Now  Know."'  American  Historical  Review  (April,  1999),  501-524.  Leffler  faults  Gaddis  for  his 
"triumphalism"  and  continues  to  insists  that  Stalin  was  pragmatic  and  cautious.  Ironically,  however,  some 
left  wing  historians  have  been  critical  of  Leffler.  See  footnote  32  below. 

^'  Edward  Pessen,  Losing  Our  Souls:  The  American  Experience  in  the  Cold  War  (Chicago:  Ivan  Dee, 
1993),  54.  Pessen  also  writes  that  American  Cold  War  policy  "was  so  grievously  flawed  that  the  United 
States  may  never  fully  recover  from  its  effects  upon  our  values,  our  freedoms,  our  politics,  our  security,  the 
conditions  of  our  material  life,  the  quality  of  our  productive  plant,  and  the  very  air  we  breathe."  Such  a 
statement  is  so  remarkably  silly  that  it  hardly  merits  attention,  other  than  to  note  that  it  would  be  a  fitting 
description  for  the  Cold  War's  effects  on  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


at  regular  intervals  to  manufacture  public  support  for  arms  buildups  and  interventionist 
foreign  policies."^^ 

Anticommunism,  these  scholars  argue,  was  designed  and  trotted  out  by  elites  to 
mask  their  own  selfish  desires  and  to  disguise  that  what  truly  threatened  their  plans  for 
economic  hegemony  was  not  the  USSR  but  the  world  wide  left,  particularly  the  strong 
European  socialist  and  communist  parties  as  well  as  the  third  world  anti-colonial 
movements.  Few  Americans  leaders,  William  Walker  has  speculated,  lost  sleep  over  the 
specter  of  Soviet  despotism.  They  were,  however,  deeply  troubled  by  the  left's  political 
influence  and  the  "specter  of  popular  democracy  in  the  form  of  self-determination  and  its 
potentially  troubling  consequences."  Liberal  anticommunists  such  as  the  leaders  of  the 
AFL  feared  self-determination,  asserted  the  "universality  of  their  own  core  values,"  and 
limited  "domestic  political  discourse  in  the  name  of  security."" 

Many  diplomatic  historians  argue  that  economic  motivations  were  not  primar>'  in 
shaping  U.S.  policy.  Some,  such  as  Leffler,  believe  that  American  policy  grew  out  of 
more  complex  geostrategic  considerations.  Still,  few  believe  that  ideology  played  the 
predominant  role,  and  most  place  primary  blame  on  the  United  States  for  starting  the 
Cold  War.  For  example,  Carolyn  Eisenberg,  in  her  book  on  the  division  of  Germany. 
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the  Cold  War  Era  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1972).  Robert  Buzzanco,  "What  Happened  to  the  New 
Left?  Toward  a  Radical  Reading  of  American  Foreign  Relations,"  Diplomatic  History  (Fall,  1999).  575- 
607.  In  his  essay,  Buzzanco  approvingly  refers  to  such  zealots  as  Noam  Chomsky  and  even  Lenin.  He  also 
argues  that  historians  Melv>'n  Leffler,  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  Stephen  Ambrose,  and  Robert  Dallek  are 
"defenders  or  apologists  for  every  U.S.  administration  since  FDR." 
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Drawing  the  Line  ( 1 996).  writes  that  the  decision  to  divide  Germany  was  an  American 
one  and  that  once  it  was  divided  prospects  for  peaceful  coexistence  ended.^"*  In  a  review 
of  Eisenberg's  book,  Kai  Bird  agreed,  writing  that  "the  Soviets  began  to  clamp  down  on 
Eastern  Europe  only  in  response  to  the  U.S.  decision  to  partition  Germany."  The  result 
was  the  Cold  War,  "a  forty  year  conflict  for  which  we  all  paid  but  none  more  so  than  the 
millions  in  Eastern  Europe  who  were  forced  to  live  in  police  states."^^ 

AFL  leaders,  it  appears,  were  wrong  about  the  Cold  War.  They  were  also,  if  most 
historians  are  to  be  believed,  wrong  about  the  CPUS  A,  a  second  topic  of  historical 
revisionism.  To  AFL  leaders,  the  CPUSA  was,  above  all  else,  subservient  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  its  influence  upon  politics  and  the  labor  movement  was  overwhelmingly 
negative.  The  CPUSA,  William  Green  argued  in  March,  1951,  is  part  of  "an 
international  conspiratorial  organization."^^  It  is,  George  Meany  proposed  in  October, 
1952,  a  link  to  a  "world  wide  conspiracy"  which  supports  "the  suppression  of  individual 
human  rights  by  an  ironclad  dictatorship."  AFL  leaders  believed  that  all  communists 
were  potential  saboteurs  and,  by  ,1951,  they  had  accepted  the  need  for  legislation 
designed  to  limit  their  civil  liberties.^^ 

Up  to  the  1960s,  most  scholars  shared  the  AFL's  appraisal  of  the  CPUSA.  In 
their  classic  1954  study.  The  American  Communist  Party.  Irving  Howe  and  Lewis  Coser 
described  the  Party  as  a  Stalinist  cult  whose  leaders  did  not  understood  the  aspirations  of 
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American  workers,  American  history,  and  American  culture.  The  CPUSA.  they  wrote, 
emphasized  "total  and  imperious  discipline"  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  members  readily 
accepted  any  change  in  policy.  Moscow's  dictum,  the  faithful  believed,  was  always 
"entu-ely  and  necessarily  correct."  Howe  and  Coser  portrayed  devoted  communists  as 
impoverished  souls  who,  fearful  of  all  the  world's  troubles,  sought  salvation  through 
allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Stalin,  and  not  God  or  the  messy  reality  of  American 

•J  Q 

politics,  they  placed  their  trust. 

Revisionist  historians  reject  these  ideas.  Abrupt  policy  changes,  they  insist,  were 
not  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  American  communism.  All  communists,  Maurice  Isserman 
argues,  "brought  to  the  movement  expectations,  traditions,  patterns  of  behavior  and 
thought  that  had  little  to  do  with  the  decisions  made  in  the  Kremlin."^^  Moreover,  most 
people  who  joined  the  Party  did  so  out  of  a  sincere  determination  to  produce  progressive 
change.  Party  members,  Ellen  Schrecker  has  written,  "did  not  see  themselves  as  soldiers 
in  Stalin's  army,  but  as  American  radicals  committed  to  a  program  of  social  and  political 
change  that  would  eventually  produce  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  better  society.'"*"  "To 
see  the  CPUSA  as  merely  a  puppet,"  Gerald  Home  adds,  "is  to  see  those  whom  it 
appealed  to  as  passive  and  incapable  of  having  chosen  their  politics  rationally."'"  Even  if 
American  communists  wanted  to  be  completely  subservient  to  Moscow,  the  problems  of 
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communication  and  the  need  to  respond  quiclcly  to  events  prevented  it.  Thus,  in  his  study 
of  the  CPUSA  in  Alabama,  Hammer  and  Hoe  (1990),  Robin  Kelley  writes  that  the  issue 
of  the  CPUSA's  ties  to  Moscow  seem  "in  retrospect,  rather  superfluous,  even  silly." 
Communists  in  Alabama  received  little  guidance  from  national  leaders,  and  they 
"developed  strategies  in  response  to  local  circimistances  that,  in  most  cases,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  international  crises."^* 

To  further  support  their  views,  these  scholars  argue  that  the  Party's  infamous  spy 
network  either  never  existed  or  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion  by  Cold  Warriors  and 
conservative  apologists.  As  late  as  November,  1997,  Victor  Navasky  proposed  that 
theories  of  communist  espionage  reflect  the  need  of  conservative  historians  to  purge  their 
guilt  for  abandoning  "their  Communist  and  fellow-traveling  friends  during  the  days  of 
anticommunist  hysteria."  Their  "manic  goal,"  he  asserted,  is  "to  prove  that  the  forties 
and  fifties  redhimters  with  whom  they  now  identify  were  right  all  along."^^  More 
reasonably,  Ellen  Schrecker  has  admitted  that  "some  kind  of  espionage  took  place"  but 
she  insists  that  the  information  that  has  emerged  so  far  is  "so  incomplete"  that  "it  is  hard 
to  assess  how  extensive  the  spying  was."  Alger  Hiss's  case,  for  example,  "remains 
problematic  in  many  ways"  because  Whittaker  Chambers's  testimony  lacks  collaboration. 
Moreover,  Schrecker  argues  that  historians  should  be  careful  in  using  the  term  espionage 
because  communists  "did  not  subscribe  to  traditional  forms  of  patriotism."  Instead,  "they 
were  internationalists  whose  political  allegiances  transcended  national  boundaries."  In 
any  event,  most  espionage  that  did  take  place  occurred  during  World  War  II  when  the 
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United  States  and  Russia  were  allies.  Thus,  communists  were  not,  Schrecker  concludes, 
"spying  for  an  enemy."'*'' 

To  revisionist  scholars,  the  CPUS  A  was  far  more  of  an  indigenous  response  to 
American  political  and  economic  conditions  than  it  was  a  Kremlin  tool.  In  addition, 
communist  influence  within  organized  labor  and  on  American  politics  was  positive, 
particularly  when  compared  to  the  AFL.  During  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  AFL  leaders 
resisted  industrial  unionism  and  did  little  for  either  women  or  African- Americans.  In 
contrast,  communists  were  at  the  forefront  of  progressive  racial  change  and  were 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  CIO.  "It  was  almost  a  sine  qua  non  during  the 
1930s,"  Michael  Goldfield  insists,  in  his  The  Color  of  Politics  (1997).  that  "where 
militant  interracial  unionism  with  strong  stances  and  a  willingness  to  struggle  for  the 
equality  of  black  workers  existed,  one  would  invariably  find  the  CP."''^  During  the 
Great  Depression,  communists  organized  demonstrations  against  unemployment,  spoke 
out  for  equality  between  blacks  and  whites,  and  rallied  support  in  opposition  to  the  poll 
tax  and  lynching.  "While  other  political  groups  talked,  communists  acted,"  Ellen 


Schrecker.  Many  Are  The  Crimes.  166-181.  More  recently,  Schrecker  and  Maurice  Isserman  have 
admitted  that  "sources  have  indeed  reinforced  the  cases  against  some  individuals  previously  accused  of 
espionage,  including  Julius  Rosenberg  and  most  of  the  men  and  women  fingered  by  . . .  Elizabeth  Bentley." 
Still,  she  goes  on  to  compare  British  spies  with  Russian  spies  and  asks  "if  we  were  to  learn  their  identities 
[the  identies  of  the  British  "mole"  as  well  as  possible  French  and  Chinese  spies],  would  we  excoriate  them 
as  much  as  we  do  the  folks  who  leaked  information  to  our  other  wartime  ally,  in  the  Kremlin?"  See  Ellen 
Schrecker  and  Maurice  Isserman,  "The  Right's  Cold  War  Revision,"  The  Nation  (July  24/31,  2000),  22- 
24.  In  their  comparison,  Schrecker  and  Isserman  do  not  ask  if  there  is  a  moral  difference  between  spying 
for  relatively  democratic  governments  such  as  the  British  one,  and  spying  for  a  monstrous  government  such 
as  the  Russian  one.  In  essence,  they  refuse  to  come  to  grips  with  what  was  at  the  heart  of  liberal 
anticommunism. 
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Schrecker  notes  approvingly.    In  addition,  communists  were,  in  Gerald  Zahavi's  words, 
"principled,  hard  working  and  dynamic"  labor  organizers,  particularly  in  comparison  to 
what  historian  and  activist  Mike  Davis  thinks  of  the  AFL's  "inept  and  alcoholic" 
representatives."'  Communists  played  active  roles  in  such  CIO  unions  as  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  Union  (UPWA),  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW),  the 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  (UE),  and  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU).  Moreover,  communist  influenced 
unions  did  just  as  well  if  not  better  than  AFL  unions  on  basic  bread  and  butter  contractual 
issues.  Finally,  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  commimists  constituted  the  lone 
voice  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  militant  industrial  unionism.  In  the  late  1940s,  James 
Green  has  written,  party  members  "tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  anticommunism"  which 
helped  labor  leaders  like  George  Meany  "reconcile  themselves  to  conservative  domestic 
policies  and  pro-business  foreign  policies.""*  In  sum,  Roger  Keeran  contends,  the  role  of 
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communists  within  the  labor  movement  "was  decidedly  beneficial  to  unions  and 
workers."'*' 

The  rise  of  communist  influence  within  the  labor  movement  in  the  1930s  was  one 
important  sign  of  a  broader  left  wing  ascendancy.  Another  sign,  and  the  third  major  point 
that  historians  use  to  criticize  the  AFL,  was  the  explosion  of  laborite  militancy.  "'For  a 
wide  range  of  commentators,"  Michael  Goldfield  writes,  "perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  working  class  people  during  the  1930s  and  the  1940s  was  their  broad  class 
consciousness  and  strong  solidarity  across  ethnic,  religious  and  racial  lines. "^"^  Similarly. 
Mike  Davis  contends  that  during  the  Great  Depression  "there  was  a  visible  radicalization 
of  the  rank  and  file"  that  was  "expressed  both  by  the  growth  of  left  wing  groups,  and 
especially  by  their  ability  to  lead  masses  of  workers  in  broad  struggles.""^'  Across 
America,  workers  displayed  a  remarkable  willingness  to  fight  for  their  rights.  In  his 
recent  study  of  the  AFL,  Taking  Care  of  Business  (19991  Paul  Buhle  argues  that  in  the 
1930s  "a  revival  of  the  old  Wobbly  dream,  solidaristic  industrial  unionism--the  antithesis 
of  Meany  style  unionism"  was  "well-nigh  inevitable."  In  1934,  workers  participated  in 
massive  strikes  in  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco,  and  over  500,000  textile 
workers  participated  in  a  general  strike.  These  strikes,  Goldfield  admits,  may  not  have 
been  revolutionary  but  they  were  "deep  social  upheavals"  where  "highly  organized 
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workers  were  victorious."^'  In  the  following  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
flocked  into  the  new  industrial  unions  of  the  CIO  and  offered  support  to  such  third  party 
movements  as  the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party  (FLP),  which  managed  to  elect  two 
governors  and  two  United  States  Senators,  and  which,  in  the  years  before  its  demise  in 
the  early  1940s,  helped  give  expression  to  radical  working  class  sentiments.^^ 

The  explosion  of  working  class  militancy  in  the  1930s  extended  beyond  strikes 
and  politics.  According  to  both  Goldfield  and  Michael  Denning,  workers  also  attempted, 
with  great  success,  to  construct  an  alternative  culture,  based  on  solidarity  and  including 
"not  only  union  and  political  activities  but  also  songs,  social  and  sports  events,  education, 
newspapers,  children's  camps  and  vacation  places."^'*  Writes  Denning  in  his  The 
Cultural  Front  (1997),  CIO  members  developed  a  culture  "marked  by  a  sustained  sense  of 
class  consciousness  and  a  new  rhetoric  of  class,  by  a  new  moral  economy,  and  by  the 
emergence  of  a  working  class  ethnic  Americanism."  The  working  class,  he  concludes, 
"may  not  have  made  a  revolution  but  it  did  remake  American  culture."^^  Finally,  these 
scholars  contend  that  working  class  militancy  continued  through  World  War  II  and  into 
the  postwar  era  in  a  massive  wave  of  strikes  that  crested  in  1946.  Thus,  George  Lipsitz 
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contends  that  workers  who  went  on  strike  after  World  War  II  displayed  a  high  level  of 
class  consciousness  and  the  signs  of  independent  political  action.^^ 

Labor's  decline,  therefore,  was  not  inevitable.  The  great  surge  of  working  class 
organization  in  the  1930s  and  the  1940s  presented  laborites  with  an  unprecedented 
opportimity.  This  is  the  fourth  point  that  historians  have  made  to  criticize  the  AFL. 
According  to  Peter  Rachleff,  the  1930s  represented  a  moment  when  "wholesale  social 
change  was  most  possible  in  America."^^  To  Nelson  Lichtenstein.  the  world  was  "plastic 
and  open"  and  "not  just  to  an  ambitious  few  of  will  and  vision  but  to  a  multitude  of 

CO 

ordinary  people  who  burst  forward  onto  the  stage  of  history." 

Sadly,  however,  labor's  leaders  and  liberal  politicians  proved  unwilling  to  tap  into 
the  upsurge.  They  distanced  themselves  from  workers,  and  they  accepted  the  narrow 
confines  of  Cold  War  ideology.  The  turning  point  in  postwar  American  politics, 
according  to  this  view,  came  in  1948.  In  the  presidential  election.  Popular  Front 
Progressives  and  communists  united  behind  the  Progressive  Party  candidacy  of  Henry 
Wallace,  Truman's  former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  called  for  a  revival  of  the  New 
Deal  and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Optimistically,  Wallace  looked  forward  to 
the  "century  of  the  common  man"  and  the  coming  of  the  "people's  revolution." 
Anticommunist  liberals,  however,  thought  otherwise.  They  could  not  stomach  either 
Wallace  or  the  communists  who  supported  him.  He  was,  they  insisted,  naive  when  it 
came  to  evaluating  Soviet  intentions.  In  response,  liberals  such  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter  Reuther,  and  the  AFL's  own  David 
Dubinsky  united  behind  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)  to  combat 
communism  and  promote  a  liberal  domestic  agenda.  At  the  same  time,  both  the  CIO  and 
the  AFL  offered  Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party  vital  campaign  support.  The  results 
of  the  election  appeared  to  validate  the  emerging  anticommunist  consensus  among  labor, 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  liberal  activists.  Truman  triumphed  over  the  Republican 
candidate,  Thomas  Dewey,  while  Wallace  garnered  less  than  3%  of  the  popular  vote. 
Moreover,  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  Congress.  Certainly.  AFL  leaders  were 
pleased.^^ 

But  to  historians,  the  results  of  the  1948  election  marked  the  death  of  progressive 
liberalism.  According  to  Robert  Griffith,  1948  ushered  in  a  new  era  "in  which  the  left 
was  in  virtual  eclipse  and  in  which  the  distinction  between  liberals  and  conservatives 
became  one  of  method  and  technique,  not  fundamental  principle."^^  Patricia  Sullivan 
agrees.  The  1948  campaign,  she  argues,  "completed  the  rout  of  the  Left  from  American 
political  life  and  secured  the  ascendancy  of  a  cold  war  consensus  that  embraced  the  entire 
spectrum  of  liberal  political  activity."^'  After  the  election,  the  Democratic  controlled 
Eighty-first  Congress  passed  no  significant  legislafion  and  failed  to  revise  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Progressives  hunkered  down  and  full  fledged  McCarthyism  soon  erupted. 
Anticommunist  CIO  leaders  started  a  campaign  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  eleven 
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communist  influenced  unions.  Liberals'  decision  to  "lynch  the  left,'"  Blanch  Wiesen 
Cook  insists,  "leaves  us  precisely  where  we  are  today,  a  nation  in  disarray,"  and  a  nation 
that  has  "proudly  begun  to  ftilfiU  the  promise  of  the  twentieth  century's  most  prophetic 
scourge  of  hate  and  destruction,"  Adolph  Hitler."  George  Meany,  in  turn,  eclipsed 
William  Green  as  the  AFL's  most  important  leader  but  offered  little  to  the  labor 
movement.  He  was,  James  Green  writes,  a  jingoist  who  "combined  Cold  War 
chauvinism  with  domestic  conservatism."^^  To  Paul  Buhle  he  was  a  conservative, 
"overweight,  mean-tempered  bully"  with  "tiny  pig-like  eyes."^"*  His  boisterous  praise  for 
the  American  economic  and  political  system  symbolized  how  far  labor  had  come  since 
the  days  of  the  great  sit-down  strikes. 

The  AFL  and  a  New  History  of  Liberal  Anticommunism 
Prevailing  evaluations  of  labor  liberalism,  anticommunism,  and  communism  have 
great  merit.  Cold  Warriors  did  use  anticommunism  to  preserve  and  protect  big  business, 
established  political  ways,  and  hierarchical  social  relationships.  Institutions  and 
individuals  such  as  the  FBI.  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (HUAC), 
the  American  Legion,  the  Catholic  Church,  southern  racists,  and  Senator  McCarthy 
himself,  all  exploited  anticommunism  for  conservative  ends.  Most  importantly,  they 

"  Blanche  Cook,  "Moving  Beyond  Our  Ongoing  Quagmire,"  Radical  History  Review  (Spring.  1988),  26. 
Cook  also  writes  that  "only  Hitlerian  words,  made  policy  in  Germany  after  1933,  fully  define  what  is  going 
on  in  the  U.S.  today." 

"  James  Green,  The  World  of  the  Worker.  224. 

^  Paul  Buhle,  "Gompers  and  Globalism:  Memories  of  Business  Unionism,"  New  Politics  (Winter.  1996), 
97.  For  other  works  critical  of  labor  liberalism  see  Steven  Fraser,  Labor  Will  Rule:  Sidney  Hillman  and  the 
Rise  of  American  Labor  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1991).  Colin  Gordon,  New  Deals:  Business.  Labor. 
and  Politics  in  American.  1920-1935  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994).  Kim  Moody. 
"Stumbling  in  the  Dark:  American  Labor's  Failed  Response,"  in  Mike  Davis,  ed..  The  Year  Left:  An 
American  Socialist  Yearbook.  1985  (London.  1985).  Kim  Moody,  An  Injury  to  All:  The  Decline  of 
American  Unionism  (New  York:  Verso,  1988). 
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sought  to  destroy  the  CPUSA,  purge  the  government  of  "dangerous"  individuals, 
discredit  the  welfare  state,  stunt  progressive  change  for  women,  and  handicap  the  civil 
rights  movement.  In  doing  so,  they  created  a  climate  of  fear  and  made  it  difficult  to  press 
for  health  care  reform,  civil  rights  laws,  and  a  more  tolerant  and  critical  culture.  In  the 
1950s,  the  threat  of  being  labeled  a  "red"  or  a  "commie"  was  a  potent  one. 
Unfortunately,  as  well,  conservative  anticommunists  often  received  help  from  liberals. 
AFL  leaders,  for  example,  readily  embraced  Hoover's  FBI  throughout  the  Cold  War  and. 
after  1950,  they  endorsed  the  dismissal  of  suspected  communists  from  the  federal 
government  and  supported  the  Internal  Security  Act.  Moreover,  they  did  far  too  little  to 
challenge  McCarthy.  As  I  write  in  chapter  6,  AFL  leaders  and  other  liberals  became 
obsessed  with  communism,  and  they  did  so  even  after  the  CPUSA' s  influence  had 
declined.  Jay  Lovestone,  for  instance,  perceived  the  struggle  between  communism  and 
anticommunism  in  Manichaean  terms.  He  believed  the  Cold  War  was  a  battle  between 
good  and  evil  and  that  labor's  greatest  priority  had  to  be  the  complete  destruction  of 
communism.  Everywhere  he  looked,  Lovestone  saw  signs  of  communist  treacher>'  and 
sabotage.  Every  day  and  every  moment  was  rife  with  tension  and  crisis,  and  every  action 
could  be  decisive.  Such  thinking  encouraged  AFL  leaders  to  unjustly  view  their  critics  as 
unwitting  Kremlin  dupes  and  it  prompted  them  to  neglect  other  activities,  such  as 
organizing,  which  critics  reasonably  believed  should  have  been  high  on  labor's  agenda.^^ 
Nevertheless,  labor's  liberal  anticommunism  merits  carefiil  reconsideration.  AFL 
liberalism  was  not  as  conservative  or  as  ineffective  as  many  historians  think,  and  AFL 
anticommunism  was  a  reasonable  and  humane  reaction  to  Stalinism.  In  the  rest  of  this 
chapter,  I  mil  offer  a  reinterpretation  of  the  AFL  by  positioning  my  views  within  a  small 

See  chapter  6  for  more. 
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but  rising  body  of  scholarship  on  three  main  topics:  liberalism,  anticommunism,  and  Cold 
War  diplomacy. 

Much  contemporary  historical  analysis  of  labor  liberalism  is  too  predictable. 
Revisionists  argue  that  the  history  of  organized  labor  in  the  twentieth-century  is  one  of 
victimization  and  tragedy.  Invariably,  big-business,  the  state,  and  conservative  labor 
leaders  (such  as  those  found  in  the  AFL)  acted  to  co-opt  or  tame  a  working  class 
perpetually  on  the  verge  of  a  politically  transformative  breakthrough.  Fortunately,  there 
is  now  an  emerging  body  of  scholarship,  one  that  I  find  convincing  and  one  that  I  seek  to 
align  this  dissertation  with,  that  challenges  this  view  of  labor  liberalism  on  several  points. 

First,  historians  such  as  Robert  Zieger,  David  Brody,  Ronald  Edsforth.  Melvyn 
Dubofsky,  and  Lizabeth  Cohen  have  shown  that  the  working  class  in  the  1930s.  1940s, 
and  the  1950s  was  never  as  radical  or  united  as  other  scholars  have  argued.  They  point 
out  that  most  blue  collar  workers  shimned  left  wing  organizations,  embraced  an 
individualist  ethos,  and  were  steadfastly  patriotic.  Even  during  the  Great  Depression,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  workers  posed  no  radical  challenges  to  capitalism.  Though 
some  expressed  militancy,  most  never  shared  a  sense  of  united  class  interest. 

Workers'  unity,  as  Eric  Amesen,  Julie  Greene,  and  Bruce  Laurie  have  pointed 
out,  "was  always  fragile,  provisional  and  ultimately  temporary."^^  During  the  Cold  War, 
workers  did  not  dream  of  socialist  Utopias,  fight  for  third  parties,  or  demand  worker 

^  Julie  Greene,  Bruce  Laurie,  and  Eric  Amesen,  "Introduction,"  in  Eric  Ameson,  Julie  Greene,  and  Bruce 
Laurie  ed..  Labor  Histories:  Class  Politics,  and  the  Working  Class  Experience  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1998),  10.  David  Brody,  Workers  in  Industrial  America:  Essavs  on  the  20"*  Century  Struggle 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980).  Lizabeth  Cohen,  Making  a  New  Deal:  Industrial  Workers  in 
Chicago,  1919-1939  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990).  Zieger,  The  CIO.  Robert  Zieger, 
"James  Green's  World,"  Reviews  in  American  History  (December,  1981),  521-525.  Also  see  Robert 
Zieger,  "Books  that  Didn't  Influence  Me,"  Labor  History  (Spring,  1999),  177-188. 
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controlled  factories.  They  did,  however,  enjoy  the  remarkable  wave  of  postwar 
prosperity,  were  optimistic  about  the  future,  and  looked  forward  to  owning  their  own 
houses.  So,  too,  did  they  embrace  mass  culture.  They  watched  movies  at  local  theaters, 
enjoyed  football  games  on  their  television  sets,  and  listened  to  their  favorite  musicians  on 
their  radios.  Having  survived  the  Great  Depression,  and  having  lived  through  World  War 
II,  workers  felt  it  to  be  their  right  to  embrace  a  world  of  consumer  goods  and 
entertainment. 

Working  class  political  activities,  in  turn,  were  not  extensive.  Throughout  the 
Cold  War,  union  members  were  usually  uninterested  in  politics.  Attendance  at  union 
meetings  was  low  and  union  workers  rarely  gave  extra  money  for,  or  showed  any  interest 
in,  labor's  political  efforts.  In  1956,  for  example,  fewer  than  4%  of  union  members 
contributed  one  dollar  to  the  AFL-CIO's  election  efforts,  run  through  the  Federation's 
Committee  on  Political  Education  (COPE),  and  over  50%  of  union  members  failed  to 
register  to  vote.  When  they  did  express  political  interest,  they  offered  overwhelming 
support  for  the  Democratic  party.  In  sum,  as  Robert  Zieger  has  written,  American 
workers  "were  proud  of  their  contributions,  eager  for  improvement  in  their  material 
standards,  and  anxious  to  acquire  and  exploit  opportunities  for  advancement  for 
themselves  and  their  families."^'' 

A  second  important  point  that  is  emerging  from  new  scholarship  is  that  workers 
were  more  divided  by  race  than  united  by  class.  Thomas  Sugrue's  work  on  postwar 
Detroit,  The  Origins  of  the  Urban  Crisis  n  996V  shows  how  working  class  whites 
rebelled  against  liberal  racial  policies.  To  escape  the  influx  of  blacks  into  their 

Robert  Zieger,  American  Workers.  American  Unions.  2"''  ed.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1994),  146. 
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neighborhoods,  many  whites  fled  to  suburbs.  Others,  who  were  either  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  move,  stood  their  ground,  organized  demonstrations,  formed  homeowners" 
associations,  physically  intimidated  blacks,  and  supported  conservative,  race-baiting 
politicians.  "Eating  away  at  the  liberal  consensus"  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Sugrue 
writes,  "was  a  newly  assertive  working  class  whiteness"  around  which  politicians  in  the 
urban  North  "fashioned  a  new  politics  that  combined  racial  antipathy  with  a  growing 
skepticism  about  liberalism."    Other  scholars  have  also  shown  how  deep  white  racial 
animosity  was,  and  Herbert  Hill,  in  particular,  has  been  critical  of  the  belief  that  class 
concerns  trumped  racial  concerns.  "Many  labor  historians,"  Hill  writes,  "continue  to 
underestimate  the  depth  of  American  racism."^^  David  Roediger,  Bruce  Nelson, 
Alexander  Saxton,  and  Eric  Amesen,  in  turn,  have  produced  equally  important  work  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  speak  of  the  untapped  possibilities  for  radical  political  change.  "For 
many  white  workers,"  Nelson  has  written,  "their  very  sense  of  themselves  as  'working 
people'  remained  racialized;  indeed,  it  became  more  so  as  African  Americans  demanded 
access  to  the  jobs,  schools,  neighborhoods,  and  public  spaces  that  whites  claimed  as  their 
own. 

Conservatives,  moreover,  usually  defeated  liberals  who  challenged  the  racial 
status  quo.  In  the  emblematic  1950  Florida  Democratic  primary,  for  example,  George 

Thomas  Sugrue,  "Crabgrass-Roots  Politics:  Race,  Rights,  and  the  Reaction  Against  Liberalism  in  the 
Urban  North,  1940-1964."  Journal  of  American  History  (September.  1995),  551-578.  Thomas  Sugrue.  The 
Origins  of  the  Urban  Crisis:  Race  and  Inequality  in  Postwar  Detroit  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press 
1996). 

Herbert  Hill,  "The  Problem  of  Race  in  American  Labor  History,"  Reviews  in  American  History  f  1 996^ 
189. 

™  Bruce  Nelson,  "Autoworkers,  Electoral  Politics,  and  the  Convergence  of  Class  and  Race,"  in  Boyle  ed., 
Organized  Labor  and  American  Politics.  147. 
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Smathers  defeated  Claude  Pepper  by  criticizing  Pepper's  liberal  views  on  race.  That 
same  year,  in  North  Carolina,  Willis  Smith  defeated  Frank  Graham  in  the  Democratic 
primary  through  similar  race  baiting  methods.  One  Smith  flyer  urged  white  people  to 
"wake  up  before  it's  too  late."  The  flyer  asked  whites  if  they  wanted  "Negroes  working 
beside  you,  your  wife  and  daughters  in  your  mills  and  factories?  Negroes  sleeping  in  the 
same  hotels  and  rooming  houses  ?  Negroes  using  your  toilet  facilities  ?"^'  Tragically, 
race  has  usually  trumped  class  in  shaping  working  class  politics. 

A  third  important  point  that  is  emerging  from  new  scholarship  is  that  gender  also 
fractured  the  working  class.  The  language,  image,  and  leadership  of  the  labor  movement 
during  the  Cold  war  were  thoroughly  masculine.  Labor  generally  ignored  opportunities 
to  organize  the  millions  of  women  joining  the  workforce  after  World  War  II.  and  men 
dominated  leadership  positions  within  most  unions  and  within  the  AFL-CIO.  It  was  not 
until  1980  that  a  woman  served  on  the  AFL-CIO's  Executive  Council.'^ 

Racial  and  sexual  divisions  among  American  workers,  as  well  as  their  political 
attitudes,  circumscribed  the  maneuverability  of  those  at  the  top  of  the  labor  movement. 
Certainly,  AFL  leaders  could  have  and  should  have  done  more  on  behalf  of  African- 
American  workers  and  women,  and  their  failure  not  to  do  so  proved  costly.  Nevertheless, 
their  failures  are  partly  understandable.  Given  the  conservative  context  of  American  life 

The  flyer  is  contained  in  Samuel  Lubell,  The  Future  of  American  Politics.  2"''  ed..  revised  (New  York, 
1956),  109.  Robert  Zieger,  "A  Venture  into  Unplowed  Fields:  Daniel  Powell  and  CIO  Political  Action  in 
the  Post-War  South,"  unpublished  paper  in  author's  possession.  Richard  Oestreicher,  "Rules  of  the  Game: 
Class  Politics  in  Twentieth-Century  America,"  in  Kevin  Boyle,  ed.,  Organized  Labor  and  American 
Politics.  28. 

On  women  and  labor  history  see  the  essays  in  Ava  Baron,  ed..  Work  Engendered:  Toward  a  New  Historv 
of  American  Labor  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1991).  Elizabeth  Faue,  Community  of  Suffering  and 
Struggle:  Women.  Men,  and  the  Labor  Movement  in  Minneapolis,  1915-1945  (Chapel  Hill-  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1991). 


in  the  1940s  and  the  1950s,  pressing  hard  for  civil  rights,  let  alone  the  rights  of  women, 
was  risky;  if  they  had  done  so,  AFL  leaders  would  have  risked  alienating  their  political 
allies  and  a  large  percentage  of  their  own  members.  To  be  effective,  they  had  to 
successfully  walk  a  fme  line  between  support  for  reform  and  concern  for  the  milieu 
vsithin  which  they  operated.  That  they  often  chose  to  be  more  conservative  is  less  a 
reflection  of  their  own  shortcomings  and  more  a  reflection  of  the  dilemmas  of  union  and 
political  leadership,  as  well  as  a  telling  commentary  on  the  nature  of  American 
democracy  during  the  Cold  War. 

AFL  leaders  simply  did  not  operate  atop  a  powderkeg  of  working  class  solidarity 
and  once  this  is  understood  it  becomes  easier  to  understand  why  someone  such  as  George 
Meany  rose  to  prominence.  As  president  of  the  AFL  and  AFL-CIO,  Meany  was  always 
conscious  of  the  constraints  that  limited  labor's  maneuverability:  the  strength  of 
American  conservatism  and  big  business,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  mobilization,  and  the 
impossibility  of  wholeheartedly  pursuing  labor's  own  goals  during  events  such  as  World 
War  II.  The  labor  movement  has  never  existed  within  a  political  or  economic  vacuum, 
and  the  environment  in  which  it  usually  does  operate  is  unfavorable.  Moreover,  as  the 
work  of  David  Plotke  makes  clear,  the  most  powerful  alternatives  to  labor's  liberal 
anticommunism  did  not  come  from  the  left.  Instead  they  came  fi-om  the  right.  "The 
appropriate  contrast"  with  the  New  Deal  Democratic  order  that  the  AFL  was  part  of, 
writes  Plotke  in  his  book  Building  a  Democratic  Order  (\996).  was  "with  the  preceding 
Republican  order  and  the  main  Republican  alternatives  to  the  Democratic  order  in  the 


1930s  and  the  1940s."  At  the  time,  Republicans  "denounced  all  the  Democratic  reforms 
that  expanded  state  intervention  as  corrupt,  clientistic,  and  illiberal. "^^ 

Throughout  the  Cold  War,  AFL  leaders  were  conscious  of  working  class  opinion, 
and  at  no  point  did  blue  collar  workers  give  them  a  clear,  radical  message.  If  anything,  it 
appeared  that  most  workers  were  either  satisfied  with  the  booming  economy  or  opted  not 
to  give  unions  much  thought.  Still,  AFL  leaders  did  manage  to  reflect  and  fight  for  the 
values  of  a  significant  number  of  workers.  Their  liberalism  mirrored  workers'  goals  of 
making  the  economy  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  many  while  preserving  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  their  anticommunism  blended  the  religious, 
patriotic,  and  humanitarian  motivations  that  pushed  most  workers  into  the  anticommunist 
camp. 

Appreciating  the  diversity  of  the  working  class  and  its  realistic  expectations 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  cautious  nature  of  the  labor  movement.  So,  too,  does  it 
help  us  appreciate  how  it  was  often  successftil  in  advancing  workers'  interests.  One  day, 
socialist  Michael  Harrington  wrote  in  1972,  historians  will  look  back  upon  George 
Meany  and  "discover  an  extraordinary  truth":  that  he  "and  his  associates  are  more 
effective  agents  of  social  change  than  the  intransigent,  middle  class  intellectuals"  who  are 


David  Plotke,  Building  a  Democratic  Order:  Reshaping  American  Liberalism  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1996),  361.  in  a  separate  essay,  Plotke  writes  that  "the  main 
story  of  the  [1940s]  ...  was  the  capacity  of  Democratic  forces,  broadly  defined,  to  stay  in  power  against 
strong  anti-Democratic  and  anti-New  Deal  currents."  See  David  Plotke,  "The  Endurance  of  New  Deal 
Liberalism,"  Studies  in  American  Political  Development  (Fall  1996),  415-420.  On  liberalism,  labor,  and 
the  law  see  Howell  John  Harris,  "The  Snares  of  Liberalism?  Politicians,  Bureaucrats,  and  the  Shaping  of 
Federal  Labour  Relations  Policy,  ca.  1915-1947,"  in  Steven  Toliday  and  Jonathan  Zeitlen,  ed..  Shoo  Floor 
Bargaining  and  the  State:  Historical  and  Comparative  Perspective  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1985),  148-191.  On  the  dilemmas  of  union  leadership  see  Melvyn  Dubofsky,  "Labor  Leaders: 
Militancy  vs.  Bureaucracy,"  WorJdngJJSA  (January-February,  2000),  19-26. 
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SO  critical  of  labor.  The  AFL-CIO,  Harrington  added  in  his  sweeping  study  of  socialism, 
is  America's  "invisible  mass  movement."^'* 

Indeed,  during  the  Cold  War,  while  left  wing  political  groups  urged  revolution 
and  denounced  American  imperialism,  organized  labor  was  consumed  with  the  hard, 
unglamorous  work  of  lobbying  for  such  nuts-and-bolts  issues  as  progressive  tax  reform, 
favorable  monetary  policies,  national  health  insurance,  full  employment  programs, 
improved  low-income  housing,  and  expanded  aid  to  education.  "On  virtually  every 
social  and  economic  program  to  aid  not  only  union  members  but  all  underprivileged 
Americans,"  Andrew  Levinson  wrote  in  his  neglected  book.  Working  Class  Majority 
(1974),  labor's  "record  of  support  has  been  constant  and  forceful."^^  "No  other  interest," 
adds  historian  Karen  Orren,  played  such  a  "sustained  role  across  as  wide  a  spectrum  of 
government  programs."^^  The  AFL  and  the  AFL-CIO,  moreover,  delivered.  Through 
much  effort,  organized  labor  secured  for  union  workers  steadily  rising  wages,  shorter 
hours,  improved  pension  and  health  insurance  programs,  cost  of  living  adjustments,  on- 
the-job  safety  regulations,  and  important  political  influence  across  the  nation.  With  such 
help,  millions  of  workers  accomplished  their  dreams  of  owning  their  own  home  and 
having  the  freedom  to  enjoy  American  culture  on  their  days  off.^^  To  young  1960s 
radicals  who  came  of  age  during  a  time  of  abundance,  such  accomplishments  did  not 
sound  like  much.  But  to  veteran  union  workers  who  struggled  through  the  Great 

Washington  Star.  May  15,  1971.  Michael  Harrington.  Socialism  (New  York:  Bantam,  1 972),  chapter  11. 
On  Harrington  see  Maurice  Isserman,  The  Other  American:  The  Life  of  Michael  Harrington  (New  York- 
Public  Affairs,  2000). 

"  Andrew  Levinson,  The  Working  Class  Majority  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1974),  206-207. 

Karen  Orren,  "Union  Politics  and  Postwar  Liberalism  in  the  United  States,  1946-1979,"  in  Karen  Orren 
and  Stephen  Skowronek,  ed.,  Studies  in  American  Political  Development.  (New  Haven,  1986),  I,  216-217. 


Depression  and  fought  against  fascism  in  World  War  II,  a  good  home  and  a  high  paying 
job  was  an  accomplishment  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Along  with  labor  liberalism,  laborite  anticommunism  also  merits  reconsideration. 
Too  often,  scholars  seek  to  explain  the  origins  of  anticommunism  by  linking  it  to 
conservative  politics.  They  argue  that  it  had  sprung  from  a  long  history  of  nativism  and 
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antiradicalism,  as  well  as  "something  dark  and  nasty  in  the  human  soul." 

This  view  misses  the  fiindamentally  humane  impulse  that  turned  liberals  into 
anticommunists.  As  trade  unionists,  AFL  leaders  knew  that  human  rights  are  essential  to 
human  progress,  that  they  are  not  airy  abstractions.  "Freedom  of  association,  assembly 
and  expression,  under  the  rule  of  law,"  George  Meany  wrote  shortly  before  his  death, 
"are  the  indispensable  building  blocks  of  trade  union  organizations."^^  Without  such 
freedoms,  workers  would  never  improve  their  conditions,  never  build  a  better  world  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  Thus,  by  speaking  against  Soviet  communism,  AFL  leaders 
spoke  for  basic  democratic  values:  a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  elections,  free 
movement  of  peoples,  and  free  unions.  "Serious  radicals  and  liberals,"  socialist  Irving 
Howe  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  A  Margin  of  Hope  (1982).  were  anticommunist 
because  "their  most  precious  values  were  at  stake.  Wherever  Stalinism  conquered, 
freedom  vanished."*^  Anticommunism,  historian  Richard  Gid  Powers  points  out. 
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"expressed  the  essential  American  determination  to  stand  against  attacks  on  freedom  and 
foster  the  growth  of  democracy  throughout  the  world." 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficuh  for  historians  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
AFL's  portrait  of  Soviet  communism.  Even  one  so  critical  of  anticommunism.  and  of  the 
AFL,  as  Stephen  Whitfield  believes  that  the  world  communist  system  "was  even  more 
hideous  in  its  devastation  of  humane  values  than  many  of  its  most  vocal  opponents  in  the 
1950s  realized."*^  Ellen  Schrecker  agrees.  In  reference  to  the  anticommunism  of  the 
New  York  intellectuals,  she  writes  that  "what  was  happening  in  Russia  was  even  more 
horrible  than  these  people  made  it  out  to  be."*^  As  AFL  leaders  understood,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  totalitarian  state  and  it  did  threaten  liberal  democracies.  Moreover, 
communist  regimes  around  the  world  not  only  carried  out  illegal  acts  but  were,  as  Soviet 
historian  Martin  Malia  observes,  "criminal  enterprises  in  their  very  essence"  that  were 
ruled  "lawlessly,  by  violence,  and  totally  without  regard  for  human  life."  Their  legacy  to 
the  world  is  grim.  The  contributors  to  the  very  first  book  that  attempts  to  catalogue  the 
history  of  communist  crimes.  The  Black  Book  of  Communism  (1999).  have  estimated 
that  communism  claimed  between  85  and  100  million  human  victims.*'*  Stalin  alone, 
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Stephen  Whitfield,  The  Culture  of  the  Cold  War  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1996),  2. 
Of  Meany,  Whitfield  wrote  that  "far  from  trying  to  exacerbate  class  conflict.  Meany  resembled  a  big-shot 
lobbyist  instead,  taking  a  chauffeur-driven  Cadillac  to  an  office  that  overlooked  the  White  House,  golfing 
with  cabinet  members  at  his  country  club,  and  living  in  the  suburb  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  rather  than  a 
working  class  neighborhood." 
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York:  Henry  Holt,  2000).  Short  writes  that,  to  Mao,  "the  killing  of  opponents  was  an  unavoidable,  indeed  a 


through  his  collectivization  policies,  his  Great  Purge,  and  the  Gulag,  left  twenty  million 
victims  in  his  wake.  He  was  as  cruel  and  as  vindictive  as  his  worst  critics  had 
hypothesized.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  dissent  and  enjoyed  humiliating  ex-comrades 
before  he  had  them  shot.  "No  trace  of  anti-Soviet  agitation,"  Robert  Service  has  written, 
"was  meant  to  survive.  Casual  jokes  against  the  communist  party  or  the  Soviet  state  were 
treated  as  the  most  heinous  forms  of  treason."  Anyone  who  displayed  an  independence  of 
mind  was  killed.  Similarly,  Robert  Conquest  has  recently  written  that  Stalin's  "terror, 
accompanied  by  a  massive  indoctrination  effort,  was  obviously  intended  to  destroy  all 
resistance. . . .  More  radically,  its  aim  and  effect  was  to  impose  the  regime's  fantasy  of  a 
flourishing  and  happy  country  ...  to  destroy  truth  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  uproot  or 
prevent  independent  thought."^*  Given  such  facts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
the  Cold  War  was,  as  Malia  sums  things  up,  a  "conflict  between  antithetical  political, 
social  and  cultural  systems  which  could  only  end  by  one  or  the  other  side  winning  it;  and 
most  people  in  the  world  have  no  regrets  that  it  was  not  the  Communist  side  that  did 
so."«^ 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  revisionist  historians  continue  to  place  the  brutality 
of  the  Soviet  system  in  the  background  of  their  works.  For  example,  in  an  essay  on  the 
origins  of  George  Kennan's  anticommunism,  Frank  Costigliola  devotes  one  footnote  to 
Stalinism.  He  admits  that  Stalin  was  a  tyrant  but  argues  that  U.S.  leaders  could  have 

necessary,  ingredient  of  broader  political  campaigns."  Though  Mao  "rarely  gave  the  direct  instruction"  for 
his  opponents'  elimination,  he  "brought  about  the  deaths  of  more  of  his  own  people  than  any  other  leader  in 
history."  This  quote  is  on  page  63 1 . 
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negotiated  with  him  to  cool  Cold  War  tensions.  The  rest  of  Costigliola's  essay  is  devoted 
to  explaining  how  Kennan's  anticommunism  sprung  from  homoerotic  desires  to  be  close 
to  the  Soviet  people,  desires  that  Stalin  blocked.*^  Similarly,  in  her  Many  Are  the 
Crimes.  Ellen  Schrecker  expresses  anger  that  she  has  to  mention  Russia  at  all.  "This 
book,"  she  writes,  "is  about  the  United  States  and  not  about  Russia  and,  while  what 
happened  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  much  worse  than  anything  in  this  country,  within  the 
American  context,  McCarthyism  was  a  disgrace."  Even  more,  Schrecker  insists  that 
having  to  discuss  the  evil  nature  of  Soviet  Communism  at  all  "may  well  be  a  kind  of  final 
relic  of  the  McCarthy  era."^* 

But  how  can  a  historian  posit  an  understanding  of  anticommunism  without  first 
confronting  the  brutal  reality  of  Soviet  communism?  True,  some  manifestations  of 
anticommunism,  particularly  McCarthyism,  were  disgraceful.  True  also,  the  record  of 
numerous  liberal  institutions,  including  the  AFL,  in  protecting  the  very  liberties  that  they 
saw  lacking  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  flawed.  But,  as  historian  John  Haynes  has  written, 
"To  understand  anticommunism  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  what  communism  was."*^ 
Indeed,  liberal  anticommimists  as  diverse  as  Walter  Reuther,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  AFL  fought  against  communism  as  much  for  what  was  inside 
Russian  borders  (a  brutally  repressive  government)  as  for  what  communists  did,  or  could 
do  outside  of  them.  For  them,  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  solely  spring  from  a 
concern  with  what  Stalin's  government  might  do  to  the  United  States  or  its  allies.  It  also 
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grew  out  of  a  humanitarian  concern  for  what  Stalin  was  doing  to  workers  and  peasants 
inside  the  iron  curtain.  "In  Russia,  as  in  the  Soviet  Satellites,"  Matthew  Woll  wxote  in 
1951,  "We  see  the  most  restless  destruction  of  the  critical  spirit,  the  most  systematic  and 
thoroughgoing  abuse  and  annihilation  of  all  human  rights."^"  "Our  fight  for  free  trade 
unionism,"  Irving  Brown  declared  on  May  Day,  1952,  "cannot  under  the  present 
circumstances  be  separated  from  the  general  and  everlasting  struggle  for  fi-eedom  and 
democracy."  Referring  to  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Brown 
appealed  to  Westerners  to  hear  their  cries  for  "a  society  where  the  people  have  the  right 
to  change  parties,  change  their  leaders;  yes,  even  change  their  systems  of  society."^'  In  a 
similar,  if  less  poetic  maimer,  George  Meany  told  his  biographer  that  he  was  an 
anticommunist  because  "I  don't  like  to  get  kicked  around  [and]  I  don't  like  seeing  anyone 
else  kicked  around."^^  Historians,  in  sum,  can  not  dismiss  the  issue  of  what  was  going  on 
within  the  Soviet  Union  by  saying  it  was  irrelevant  to  what  was  going  on  in  America. 
Doing  so  denies  the  voice  of  liberal  anticommunists  and  ignores  the  relationship  between 
the  CPUSA  and  the  USSR.  And  here  too,  the  AFL  deserves  more  credit  than  it  has  been 
given. 

CPUSA  leaders  and  members  were,  it  is  now  evident,  devoted  to  an  organization 
whose  loyalties  were  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  evidence  has  simply  become  too 
overwhelming  to  argue  any  more  that  it  was  largely  an  indigenous  political  organization. 
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Over  the  past  decade,  such  historians  and  Cold  War  specialists  as  Harvey  Klehr,  John 
Haynes,  Allen  Weinstein,  and  Sam  Tanenhaus  have  unearthed  new  information  from 
Russian  and  American  archives  that  offers  definitive  proof  that  CPUSA  leaders,  as  AFL 
leaders  argued,  deferred  to  Moscow  on  even  minute  party  details,  received  large  sums  of 
money  from  Moscow,  and  spied  for  Russia. 

All  communists  who  remained  in  the  CPUSA  for  any  length  of  time  demonstrated 
an  unrepentant  loyalty  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  leaders.  To  them,  as  Aileen  Kraditor 
has  argued,  Stalin  was  a  genius  and  a  revolutionary  hero.  He  was  the  one  man  who  could 
lead  the  masses  out  of  their  misery  and  into  a  socialist  Utopia.  He  was,  one  communist 
wrote,  "a  genius  of  socialist  construction"  and  the  "greatest  man  of  our  era. . . .  With 
every  passing  hour  the  titanic  figure  of  this  magnificent  leader  becomes  more  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  very  destiny  of  world  humanity.""^  And  when  Stalin  demanded  a 
change  of  policy,  as  he  did  after  Nazi  Germany  signed  a  nonaggression  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  August  23,  1939,  loyal  communists  speedily  fell  into  line  and  accepted 
the  new  policy.  Before  Russia  and  Germany  had  signed  the  pact,  CPUSA  members  were 
following  the  Party's  Popular  Front  policy  by  working  with  liberal  groups  and  acting  as  a 
distant  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt.  After  August  23,  however,  communists  cut  off 
links  to  liberals  and  denounced  the  Rooseveh  administration.  CPUSA  leaders  also 
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launched  a  major  effort  to  keep  the  U.S.  out  of  the  war,  and  they  defended  the  Soviet 

94 

invasions  of  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Finland. 

Many  former  rank-and-filers  and  many  sons  and  daughters  of  communists  ("red 
diaper  babies")  have  expressed  amazement  at  how  complete  was  the  typical  communist's 
devotion  to  Russia.  "The  name  Stalin,"  MaryLouise  Patterson  has  written,  "meant  the 
defeat  of  fascism,  the  electrification  of  the  USSR,  the  personification  of  a  world  free  of 
racism,  gender  and  national  chauvinism,  class  exploitation,  and  human  degradation."^'^ 
"The  Soviet  Union,"  David  Horowitz  wrote  of  his  communist  parents  and  their  friends  in 
his  memoir.  Radical  Son  (1997).  "was  the  land  of  their  dreams  and  they  had  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  its  political  future."^^  "All  the  time  I  was  in  the  party,"  recalls  Robert 
Schrank  in  his  autobiography,  Wasn't  That  a  Time?  (1998).  "I  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  So  why,  Schrank  wonders,  "am  I  less  guilty  of  Stalin's  crimes  than  the 
ordinary  Germans  were  of  Hitler's?  Is  claiming  that  I  didn't  know  a  good  enough 
excuse?"^'  Similarly,  in  writing  about  his  father  (screenwriter  John  Howard  Larson).  Jeff 
Lawson  noted  how  "he  believed  that  Russia  was  a  paradise  and  could  do  no  wrong." 
Lawson  believes  his  father  and  the  other  communists  were  well  motivated.  "They  were," 
he  vmtes,  "captured  by  grand,  great,  Utopian  ideas."  But  they  were  so  blinded  by  these 
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ideas  that  they  were  enamored  with  a  mass  murderer.^*  The  CPUS  A' s  authority  radiated 
outward  and  all  who  came  within  its  orbit  were  expected  to  follow  the  party  line.  True, 
rank-and- filers  did  not  personally  carry  out  Stalin's  heinous  policies,  but  they  always 
defended  his  crimes  and  they  also  went  out  of  their  way  to  repudiate  his  critics. 
Communists,  as  Sam  Tanenhaus  points  out,  were  quick  to  demand  all  their  constitutional 
rights  in  America  but  "very  few  protested  the  treatment  of  dissidents  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  system  far  more  punitive  than  anything  dreamed  up 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  Joseph  McCarthy. "^^ 

Rank-and-file  communists,  therefore,  were  tainted  with  Stalinism.  Still,  it  was  the 
CPUSA's  leaders  who  were  the  party's  most  devoted  Stalinists.  As  recent  works  by 
James  Ryan  and  Edward  P.  Johanningsmeier  make  clear,  both  William  Foster  and  Earl 
Browder  envisioned  the  creation  of  a  Soviet  America  while  they  willingly  ignored  the 
brutal  reality  of  Stalmist  Russia.  In  the  1930s,  Foster  traveled  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  and  could  hardly  have  avoided  noticing  the  grim  effects  of  both  the 
collectivization  of  agriculture  and  of  Stalin's  purges.  Still,  Johanningsmeier  writes, 
Foster  "never  hesitated  publicly  to  endorse  Stalin's  actions."'°*^  Browder,  in  turn,  often 
tried,  particularly  during  the  Popular  Front  period  and  World  War  II,  to  Americanize 
communism,  but  his  Stalinism  inevitably  doomed  such  efforts.  As  Ryan  points  out, 
Browder  was  quick  to  point  to  the  shortcomings  of  American  democracy  but  "displayed 
no  curiosity  about  reports  of  mass  murders  in  the  Soviet  countryside,"  and  even  as  late  as 
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1953  (seven  years  after  Party  leaders  expelled  him  from  the  CPUSA!)  he  failed  to  say 
one  bad  word  about  Stalin.  Such  selective  moral  outrage,  Ryan  writes,  did  not  hurt 
Browder  in  the  USSR,  "but  it  undermined  his  credibility  in  the  United  States."'*" 

Ties  between  the  CPUSA  and  Moscow  went  beyond  ideology  and  a  willingness  to 
defend  the  Soviet  Union.  In  three  books,  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Haynes  have  used 
recently  released  Venona  cables  (which  consist  of  decoded  cable  traffic  between  Soviet 
agents  in  the  U.S.  and  Moscow)  and  evidence  imcovered  from  the  Russian  Center  for  the 
Preservation  and  Study  of  Documents  of  Recent  History  that  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  communist  underground  espionage  network  and  show  how  extensive  Moscow's  control 
of  the  CPUSA  was.  In  their  The  Secret  World  of  American  Communism  (1995),  Klehr, 
Haynes,  and  Firsov  disclose  that  from  1933  to  1938  Hungarian  bom  Communist  Joszef 
Peter  oversaw  a  large  underground  section  of  the  CPUSA.  Peters  was  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  Party's  subversive  activities,  including  the  operations  of  farm  specialist 
Harold  Ware  who  assembled  at  least  seven  cells  within  Washington  and  managed  to 
recruit,  for  the  purpose  of  espionage,  a  core  group  of  talented  and  well  educated  leftists 
within  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (AAA).  Klehr,  Haynes,  and  Firsov 
also  wrote  that  during  World  War  II,  CPUSA  leaders  worked  with  Soviet  intelligence  to 
facilitate  the  pilfering  of  documents  related  to  the  construction  of  the  atom  bomb.'"^ 
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demonstrate  how  extensive  Soviet  espionage  was,  and  they  indicate  that  Soviet  leaders 
played  the  pivotal  role  in  major  decisions  concerning  CPUSA  policy:  from  the  merger  of 
the  two  rival  communist  parties  in  1921,  to  the  infamous  Duclos  letter  of  1945  (which 
signaled  Moscow's  dissatisfaction  with  Earl  Browder's  wartime  leadership  and  led  to  his 
removal  from  the  party).  Moreover,  Soviet  funding  ("Moscow  gold")  was  crucial  in 
helping  the  Party  grow  and  in  enabling  it  to  conduct  such  daily  activities  as  publishing 
newspapers  and  paying  organizers.  The  ties  between  the  CPUSA  and  the  Comintern,  the 
authors  conclude,  "existed  on  every  level.  The  Soviets  established  the  ideology,  provided 
the  money,  chose  or  approved  the  leaders,  and  monitored  the  tactics  of  the  Americans." 

Other  scholars  have  also  used  new  evidence  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
communist  espionage.  In  his  recent  biography  of  Whittaker  Chambers,  Sam  Tanenhaus 
exploited  the  Venona  files  and  evidence  garnered  from  archives  in  Moscow  and  Budapest 
to  offer  a  convincing  argument  that  Chambers's  accusations  against  Alger  Hiss  were 
accurate.  One  of  the  Venona  files  that  Tanenhaus  uses  is  a  March  30,  1945,  cable  from 
the  Soviet  intelligence  agency  (NKVD)  that  refers  to  a  meeting  that  took  place  between  a 
Soviet  intelligence  officer,  Ishkak  Akhmerov,  and  an  agent  code  named  "Ales." 
According  to  the  document.  Ales  was  the  leader  of  a  small  intelligence  network  who 
worked  for  the  State  Department,  attended  the  Yalta  conference,  and  was  one  of  four 
State  Department  officials  to  travel  to  Moscow  after  Yalta.  The  one  man  who  most  fits 
this  description  was  Hiss.  Tanenhaus  also  uses  evidence  pointing  to  Hiss's  guilt  that  was 
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unearthed  by  Hungarian  scholar  Maria  Schmidt.  In  Budapest,  Schmidt  discovered  the 
dossier  of  Noel  Field,  a  former  Soviet  agent  and  Hiss's  close  friend.  In  1949.  Field  fled 
from  western  to  eastern  Europe  to  avoid  extradition  to  America.  While  in  Budapest, 
Soviet  agents  arrested  and  jailed  Field,  and  during  his  interrogation.  Field  implicated  Hiss 
in  espionage  work  during  the  1930s.  "I  knew  from  what  Hiss  told  me,"  he  stated,  "that 
he  was  working  for  the  Soviet  secret  service."'"'*  When  scholars  combine  this  new 
evidence  with  the  old  evidence  against  Hiss,  it  is  simply  too  hard  not  to  believe,  as  AFL 
leaders  did,  that  Hiss  was  a  communist  and  that  he  did  engage  in  espionage.  "For  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  fairies,"  Tony  Judt  wrote  in  a  review  of  Tanenhaus's  book,  "the 
Hiss  affair  is  now  closed."'"^ 

Equally  important  information  has  surfaced  concerning  the  guilt  of  Julius 
Rosenberg.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  incriminatmg  Venona  transcripts  was  a  televised 
interview  that  aired  on  the  Discovery  Channel  in  March,  1997,  in  which  former  KGB  spy 
master  Alexander  Feklisov  admitted  to  meeting  with  Julius  Rosenberg  at  least  50  times 
between  1943  and  1946.  During  the  interview,  Feklisov  credited  Rosenberg  with 
providing  important  information  on  military  electronics,  including  the  theft  of  a 
proximity  fuse  that  made  it  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  shoot  down  enemy  planes.  "Julius," 
Feklisov  stated,  "was  a  great  sympathizer  of  the  Soviet  Union."  He  "was  a  true 
revolutionary,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  beliefs."'"^ 
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Sooner  or  later,  and  as  more  evidence  piles  up,  historians  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  CPUSA  was  what  AFL  leaders  said  it  was.  This  admission  will  certainly  mark  an 
important  point  in  historical  debates  on  the  Cold  War.  Indeed,  intellectual  fascination 
with  the  "workers  state"  and  its  political  appendages  abroad  is  already  in  a  state  of 
decline,  as  most  historians  have  had  to  concede  that  Soviet  communism,  particularly 
under  Stalin,  was  repressive.  Still,  many  historians  cling  to  the  idea  that  this  fact  has 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  who  should  be  blamed  for  starting  the  Cold  War.  To 
these  scholars,  Soviet  leaders  had  no  master  plan  for  world  domination.  AFL  leaders  and 
other  liberals,  therefore,  greatly  exaggerated  the  Soviet  threat. 

There  is  some  truth  to  this  view  but  the  arguments  that  liberal  anticommunists  put 
forth  remain  cogent. There  is,  for  example,  an  increasing  amount  of  evidence 
suggesting  that  Stalin's  foreign  policy  was  not  as  defensive  as  revisionists  contend.  In 
his  We  Now  Know:  Rethinking  Cold  War  History  (19971.  John  Lewis  Gaddis  argues  that 
Stalin  "never  gave  up  on  the  idea  of  world  revolution,"  and  he  shows  that  Stalin's  foreign 
policy  included  the  extension  of  Soviet  style  socialism  through  a  variety  of  methods 
calculated  to  avoid  war,  such  as  the  use  of  proxies,  including  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  and  national  communist  parties.  As  Stalin's  foreign  minister, 
V.M.  Molotov,  once  wrote,  "our  ideology  stands  for  offensive  operations  when  possible, 
and  if  not,  we  wait."'°*  Similarly,  Vojtech  Mastny  has  written  that  Stalin's  sense  of 

Indeed,  this  is  precisely  the  arguments  that  many  of  them  did  put  forth.  For  example,  in  his  liberal 
anticommunist  manifesto.  The  Vital  Center.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  described  Soviet  foreign  policy  "as  a 
policy  of  kicking  at  doors.  If  the  doors  fly  open,  the  USSR  moves  in.  But  if  the  doors  are  locked,  the 
USSR  does  not  break  down  the  door  because  it  does  not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  fight  with  the 
householder  or  its  fi-iends."  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Vital  Center:  Our  Purposes  and  Perils  on  the 
Tightrope  of  American  Liberalism  (Cambridge:  Riverside  Press,  1949),  224. 
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insecurity,  which  was  rooted  in  domestic  and  ideological  concerns,  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  Cold  War.  His  "insatiable  craving"  for  security,  Mastny  points  out  in  his  The  Cold 
War  and  Soviet  Insecurity  (1996),  "was  the  root  cause  of  the  growing  East- West 
tension."'°^ 

Thus,  in  places  such  as  eastern  Europe,  where  Stalin  could  count  on  minimal 
western  resistance,  the  Soviet  dictator  simply  used  force  to  establish  servile  governments. 
In  Poland,  he  was  so  bent  upon  creating  a  satellite  state  that  he  had  his  troops  massacre 
15,000  Pohsh  officers  in  the  forests  of  Katyn  in  1940.  When  the  Poles  and  the  world 
discovered  what  had  happened,  Stalin  broke  off  relations  with  the  existing  Polish 
government  in  exile  in  London  and  established  a  puppet  regime  in  Lublin.  Stalin's 
policies  in  Germany  were  equally  punishing.  From  1945  to  1946,  the  Red  Army  looted 
towns  indiscriminately,  extracted  up  to  one  third  of  the  Soviet  zone's  industrial  capacity, 
and  may  have  raped  as  many  as  2,000,000  women.  Stalin's  professed  goal  of  gaining 
German  sympathy,  Mastny  observes,  "squared  poorly  with  the  atrocities  by  his  soldiery 
against  its  populace  and  the  pillaging  of  its  patrimony  by  his  reparation  gangs."  Finally, 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Stalin  ordered  a  violent  coup  in  early  1948  to  install  a  docile  puppet 
regime."^ 

Outside  of  his  own  back  yard  Stalin  constructed  an  elaborate  spy  network  in  key 
western  nations  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  he  used  his  power  and 
Russia's  prestige  to  dominate  foreign  communist  parties.  In  1943,  as  a  gesture  of  allied 
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unity,  he  abolished  the  old  Comintern  but  in  September,  1947,  he  established  a  new  one. 
the  Cominform,  to  coordinate  resistance  to  the  Marshall  Plan  and  extend  communist 
influence  into  western  Europe.'"  At  the  founding  convention  of  the  Cominform.  Andrei 
Zhdanov,  who  became  Stalin's  point  man  for  controlling  the  operations  of  international 
communism,  proclaimed  that  socialism  and  capitalism  were  incompatible.  Moreover, 
both  Zhdanov  and  Stalin  urged  western  communists  to  engage  in  "direct  action"  to  topple 
unfriendly  governments.  All  communists  in  attendance  knew  that  they  had  better  obey. 
The  leader  of  the  French  Communist  party,  Jacques  Duclos,  realized  what  the  policy  of 
the  new  Cominform  would  be:  "Paris  and  Rome  will  be  able  to  submit  their  proposals, 
but  they  shall  have  to  be  content  with  the  decisions  to  be  adopted  in  Belgrade"  (the 
location  of  Cominform  headquarters)."^ 

Finally,  in  Asia,  Stalin  exploited  his  ties  with  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
communists  to  expand  Soviet  influence.  As  Gaddis,  Michael  Sheng,  Chen  Jian,  and  Odd 
Ame  Westad  have  argued,  Stalin's  relationship  with  Mao  was  extremely  close  in  the 
1940s  and  throughout  most  of  the  1950s.  In  fact,  Westad  writes  that  the  relationship 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  became  so  close  that  after  the  Chinese  Revolution, 
"every  step  that  the  new  Chinese  government  took  in  the  international  arena-establishing 
diplomatic  relations,  preparing  to  attack  Taiwan,  to  plans  for  military  engagements  in 
Vietnam-all  were  discussed  with  Moscow  through  its  representatives  in  Beijing."  The 
Sino-Soviet  alliance  of  1950,  Sheng  adds,  was  the  logical  resuh  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party's  (CCP)  close  ideological,  psychological,  and  political  ties  with 

"'  Mastny,  The  Cold  War  and  Soviet  Insecurity.  30-35. 
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Moscow.  Moreover,  Sheng  insists  that  the  CCP's  anti- Americanism  was  fundamental  to 
its  identity  and  was  not  subject  to  change.''^  A  similarly  close  relationship  prevailed 
between  Stalin  and  the  North  Korean  communists.  As  Sergei  Goncharov,  John  Lewis, 
and  Xue  Litai  have  documented  in  their  exhaustively  researched  Uncertain  Partners 
(1993),  the  North  Korean  invasion  of  the  South  was  planned  and  blessed  by  Stalin  and  his 
military  aides.  Stalin  even  thought  of  using  Korea  as  a  possible  base  of  operations  for  an 
attack  against  Japan. 

Revisionist  historians  have  been  too  quick  to  condemn  AFL  anticommunism. 
Soviet  foreign  policy  was  offensive,  and  it  did  pose  a  threat  to  non-communist  European 
and  Asian  countries.  Yet,  what  is  even  more  troubling  than  the  failure  of  these  historians 
to  appreciate  the  offensive  nature  of  Stalin's  foreign  policy  is  their  discussions  of 
alternatives  that  Cold  Warriors  should  have  followed.  They  use  words  like 
"compromise"  and  "negotiation,"  and  they  hold  out  Henry  Wallace  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  road  not  taken.  To  Patricia  Sullivan,  Wallace  offered  "a  more  reasoned  approach  to 
America's  role  in  securing  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union,"  one  that  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union's  "legitimate  spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern  Europe.""^  Similarly,  Melyvn 
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Leffler  has  posited  that  if  the  U.S.  followed  Wallace's  policies,  a  "reasonable 
compromise"  could  have  been  reached  between  the  two  superpowers."^  U.S.  leaders 
could  have  eased  Cold  War  tensions  by  sharing  control  of  a  jointly  occupied  Germany, 
by  exchanging  information  on  nuclear  weapons,  by  extending  loans  to  Russia,  and  by 
getting  tough  only  when  Russia  clearly  violated  international  agreements.  Americans, 
after  all,  had  little  to  be  concerned  with.  While  World  War  II  devastated  the  USSR,  the 
United  States  emerged  as  the  world's  economic  and  military  powerhouse.  In  short, 
revisionists  contend  that  America  could  have  coexisted  with  Russia.  Doing  so  would 
have  produced  a  more  peaceful  world,  enhanced  the  status  of  Kremlin  "reformers,"  led  to 
the  avoidance  of  such  disasters  as  the  Vietnam  War,  and  generated  an  economy  geared  to 
important  domestic  needs  rather  than  international  military  needs. 

Is  this  realistic?  Perhaps  a  case  could  be  made  that  conciliatory  policies  would 
have  eased  Stalin's  grip  within  Russia  and  eastern  Europe  while  reducing  tensions 
between  the  two  superpowers.  But  Cold  Warriors  did  not  have  either  the  luxury  of 
hindsight  or  the  willingness  to  make  a  significant  mistake  with  a  totalitarian  regime  that 
did  have  the  power  to  take  over  large  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  reason.  AFL 
leaders  could  ask  revisionist  scholars  why  anyone  would  want  to  roll  the  dice  after  seeing 
what  Hitler  had  done  to  Europe  and  after  witnessing  such  events  as  the  1 948  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956.  More  importantly. 


become  President  in  1945  he  "certainly  would  have  taken  the  country  in  a  very  different  direction  from  the 
conservative  national  security  state  sanctioned  by  Truman.  It  was  Harry  who  gave  us  Hiroshima,  it  was 
Harry  who  started  the  McCarthyite  witch-hunts,  it  was  Harry  who  presided  over  a  war  with  China  that  he 
could  neither  win  nor  end,  and  it  was  Harry  who  divided  Germany  and  militarized  the  early  Cold  War." 
See  Kai  Bird,  "The  Wallace  Doctrine,"  The  Nation  (June  12,  2000),  42-46. 
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however,  they  would  refuse  to  concede  that  any  nation,  let  alone  one  as  monstrous  as 
Stalin's  USSR,  had  any  right  to  a  "legitimate"  sphere  of  influence. 

Conclusion 

To  AFL  leaders  what  was  at  the  heart  of  liberal  anticommunism  was  the  idea  that 
liberahsm  and  communism  were  two  irreconcilable  political  philosophies.  One  system 
was  based  upon  freedom  and  the  other  was  based  upon  coercion.  The  two  could  not 
coexist.  Freedom  at  home  would  never  last  if  it  was  extinguished  abroad. 

Certainly,  AFL  leaders  realized  that  the  American  political  system  was  not  perfect 
and  that  improving  it  was  difficult.  "Nothing  worthwhile,"  George  Meany  conceded  in 
1945,  "has  come  without  a  great  deal  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  labor  movement."  "In 
raising  America's  standards  and  in  helping  to  build  this  nation  up  to  a  point  where  it  is 
called  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,"  he  stated,  "organized  labor  had  to  fight  greedy 
industrialists  every  step  of  the  way.""^  But  in  spite  of  democracy's  shortcomings,  and 
despite  the  often  hostile  environment  that  labor  operated  in,  AFL  leaders  realized  that 
American  workers  enjoyed  significant  freedoms  that  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  We 
are,  Meany  pointed  out,  "fi'ee  to  organize,  free  to  appeal  to  public  opinion,  [and]  free  to 
use  our  economic  strength."  Workers  who  labor  under  communism,  however,  had  no 
such  freedoms.  And  this,  Meany  knew,  was  the  paramount  difference  between  liberalism 
and  communism."*  "The  present  day  world  crisis,"  he  declared  at  the  1957  AFL-CIO 
convention,  is  a  "conflict  between  democracy  which,  despite  all  its  weaknesses  stands  for 
peace  and  freedom,  and  dictatorship,  [which]  despite  all  its  pretenses  . . .  stands  for  war 
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and  despotism.""^  In  our  cynical  age,  we  are  likely  to  dismiss  Meany's  words  as.  at  best, 
romantic  posturing,  and,  at  worst,  a  cynical  ploy  designed  to  mask  greedy  motives.  But 
as  the  great  Civil  War  historian  James  McPherson  has  pointed  out  in  another  context  "our 
cynicism  about  the  genuineness  of  such  sentiments  is  more  our  problem"  than  it  is  those 
whom  we  study. To  AFL  leaders,  the  words  freedom  and  democracy  constituted  the 
bedrock  of  American  life  and  history.  They  were  principles  worth  fighting  for  and,  if 
necessary,  sacrificing  for. 


AFL,  1957,  Convention  Proceedings.  9. 
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CHAPTER  2 

"JUSTICE  LIES  IN  MAKING  SOCIAL  WELFARE  OUR  FINAL  TEST": 
THE  ROOTS  OF  AFL  LIBERALISM,  1886-1945 

Between  1900  and  1945,  the  American  labor  movement  underwent  sweeping 
changes.  If,  in  1900,  labor  posed  a  threat  to  American  capitalism  and  the  two  party 
political  system,  by  1 945  it  had  become  a  firm  supporter  of  both.  "Viewed  from  one 
special  angle,"  sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills  wrote  in  1956,  "the  labor  unions  have  become 
organizations  that  select  and  form  leaders  who,  upon  becoming  successful,  take  their 
places  alongside  corporate  executives  in  and  out  of  government,  and  alongside  politicians 
in  both  major  parties,  among  the  national  power  elite."'  To  Mills,  the  signs  of  labor's 
change  were  vivid.  The  heated  jargon  of  Marxism  had  given  way  to  the  patriotic  rhetoric 
of  Americanism.  The  weak  and  respectable  Socialist  party  of  Norman  Thomas  replaced 
the  once  proud  and  militant  Socialist  party  of  Eugene  Debs.  The  thundering  voices  of 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (IWW)  had  became  faint  whispers.  And 
though  many  observers  believed  that  the  American  Communist  Party  (CPUSA)  was  still 
powerful,  it  was,  in  fact,  well  on  its  way  to  oblivion.  Labor  had  become  a  member  of  the 
liberal  establishment.  It  firmly  supported  the  New  Deal  and  backed  the  Democratic 
party. 

'  C.  Wright  Mills.  The  Power  F.lite  HMpw  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956),  262. 
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No  institution  reflected  this  transformation  better  than  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  (AFL).  In  the  late  19*^  century  and  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  20'*'  centurv  .  it 
survived  challenges  from  big  business,  the  state,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  labor  movement. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  AFL  unions  had  almost  twice  as  many  members  as  the 
industrial  unions  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  (CIO).  Though  the  AFL 
represented  labor's  conservative  wing,  it  had  changed  in  decisive  ways.  In  particular. 
AFL  leaders  abandoned  many  of  the  traditions  associated  with  AFL  founder  Samuel 
Gompers,  and  they  moved  labor  towards  an  acceptance  of  New  Deal  liberalism.  Once 
wary  of  state  power  and  politics,  AFL  leaders  came  to  identify  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  believed  that  in  an  industrial  and  capitalist  economy  the  state  had  to  play  an 
active  role  in  insuring  a  more  just  society.  This  idea  represented  the  essence  of  New  Deal 
liberalism  and  by  adopting  it  AFL  leaders  were  shedding  themselves  of  the  traditional 
definition  of  liberalism,  which  meant  limited  government  and  laissez-faire  economics. 
AFL  leaders  were  not,  however,  ready  to  embrace  the  modem  definition  of  liberalism 
which  incorporates  the  rights  of  groups  previously  ignored.  They  were  men  and  they 
were  white,  and  their  world  view  was  not  senshive  to  the  concerns  of  African  Americans 
and  women.  Still,  AFL  leaders  did  believe  that  the  federal  government  could  act  as  a 
positive  force  for  the  labor  movement  by  protecting  worker  rights  and  fostering  union 
growth. 

To  such  critics  as  Mills,  labor's  transformation  marked  the  beginning  of  its 
historic  decline.  Tied  down  in  a  web  of  bureaucratic  regulations,  labor  lost  its  ability  to 
galvanize  the  working  class  or  act  independently  of  government.  Argued  Mills,  "The 
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United  States  now  has  no  labor  leaders  who  carry  any  weight  of  consequence  in  decisions 
of  importance  to  the  political  outsiders  now  in  charge  of  the  visible  government."  But 
why  did  union  leaders  pursue  such  a  strategy  if  the  consequences  were  so  damning?  Why 
did  labor  become  a  pillar  of  the  political  and  economic  system?  In  the  best  case,  critics 
argue,  they  did  so  out  of  a  mixture  of  often  well  meaning  but  nevertheless  extreme  naivete. 
In  the  worst  case,  however,  union  leaders  did  so  to  court  business  interests  and  defeat 
challengers  to  their  positions.  "Much  of  the  often  curious  behavior  and  maneuvers  of  the 
labor  chieftains,"  Mills  hypothesized,  "is  explainable  by  their  search  for  status  within  the 
national  power  elite."'^ 

It  is  time  to  reconsider  Mill's  oversimplified  conclusion.  Labor's  attachment  to 
the  liberal  state  was  the  consequence  of  profound  economic,  political,  and  social  forces 
over  which  it  had  little  control.  Industrialization,  World  War  I,  the  Great  Depression,  and 
World  War  II  ineluctably  pushed  unions,  for  both  good  and  bad,  into  liberalism's  orbit. 
AFL  liberalism  did  not  derive  fi-om  any  longing  on  the  part  of  its  leaders  to  dine  with 
corporate  executives  or  to  exchange  light  banter  with  political  big  wigs  and  military  chiefs. 
Instead,  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  events  and  the  balance  of 
political  power.  It  derived,  as  well,  from  a  pragmatic  weighing  of  the  consequences  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  desires  of  union  workers.  The  policies  of  the  modem  liberal  state  did 
offer  laborites  important  benefits:  economic  growth,  stability,  and  a  basic  level  of  justice 


'  Mills,  The  Power  Elite  263. 


on  the  job  through  "a  workplace  rule  of  law."-'  Finally,  AFL  leaders  realized  that  there 
were  no  better  ahematives  to  liberalism.  All  serious  alternatives  came  not  from  the  left 
but  from  the  right. 

The  Long  Shadow  of  Samuel  Gompers 
Throughout  the  AFL's  first  four  decades  no  figure  was  more  important  than 
Samuel  Gompers.  "For  years,"  Benjamin  Stolberg  wrote  in  1925,  "Samuel  Gompers  was 
American  Labor."  Along  with  Adolph  Strasser  and  P.J.  McGuire,  Gompers  founded  the 
AFL  in  1886,  and  he  sustained  the  fledgling  organization  through  its  difficult  first  years. 
He  held  the  presidency  of  the  AFL  for  every  year  but  one  until  his  death  in  1 924.  and  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  build  it  into  a  strong  institution.  He  had,  Stolberg  insisted,  "an  iron 
man's  disregard  for  all  common  sense  in  matters  of  diet,  sleep,  pleasure,  drink,  comfort 
and  work."^ 

To  his  supporters,  Gompers  was  a  hard  working,  honest,  and  practical  trade 
unionist.  He  was  labor's  Moses;  leading  workers  out  of  the  wilderness  by  fighting 
valiantly  for  justice  and  decency.  Stolberg  declared  that  Gompers  spearheaded  labor's 
"daily  struggle  for  manna"  and  fought  in  "its  defense  against  inner  and  outer  attack."^  To 
his  left  wing  critics,  however,  Gompers  was  little  more  than  a  crude  class  collaborator,  a 

^  David  Brody,  "Workplace  Contractual  ism  in  Comparative  Perspective. Nelson  Lichtenstein  and  Howell 
John  Harris  ed.,  Industrial  Democracy  in  America:  The  Ambiguous  Promise  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1993),  176-205. 

'  Benjamin  Stolberg,  "The  Greatness  of  Devotion,"  in  Gerald  Steam  ed.,  Gomners:  Great  Lives  Ohservpr) 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall,  1971),  162. 

'  As  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  Stuart  Kaufman,  ed.,  The  Samuel  Gomners  Papers  Vol.  I.  The  M^kinp 
of  a  Union  Leader.  1850- 1 SS6  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1986),  xv. 
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jingoist,  and  a  racist.  Delegates  who  attended  the  IWW's  1905  founding  convention,  for 
example,  ridiculed  Gompers  and  his  associates  for  being  the  "labor  lieutenants  of 
capitalism"  and  "labor  fakirs."  AFL  craft  unionism  and  its  "pure  and  simple"  philosophy, 
they  believed,  stunted  the  growth  of  working  class  consciousness  and  benefited  a  select 
few  skilled  workers.  Lost  in  the  shuffle  were  the  masses  of  unskilled  workers.  The  AFL. 
added  the  head  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  Daniel  De  Leon,  was  "a  cross  between  a 
windbag  and  a  rope  of  sand,"  and  Gompers  was  little  more  than  a  "greasy  tool  of  Wall 
Street."^  To  socialist  Victor  Berger,  Gompers  was  "one  of  the  most  vicious  and 
venomous  enemies  of  socialism  and  progressive  trade  unionism  in  America."  He  was  an 
"empty,  self-complacent  old  fool."^ 

Whatever  their  opinion  of  Gompers,  few  Americans  could  ignore  him.  It  was  his 
trade  union  philosophy  that  molded  the  AFL  for  both  good  and  bad.  It  was  his  legacy, 
too,  that  subsequent  laborites  had  to  struggle  with  and  ultimately,  revise. 

Coming  of  Age 

Samuel  Gompers  was  bom  in  1 850  in  the  East  End  of  London.  His  father, 
Soloman.  was  a  cigar  maker  who  worked  out  of  his  own  crowded  apartment.  And  it  was 
there  that  young  Samuel  first  encountered  working  class  life.  "Like  all  children  of  the 
poor . . . ,"  Gompers  recalled  later  in  life,  we  "found  our  way  to  the  city  streets-the  place 

'  As  quoted  in  Foster  Rhea  Dulles,  Labor  in  America:  A  History.  2"''  revised  edition  (New  Yori<:  Thomas 
Crowell,  1960),  210. 

'  As  quoted  in  Philip  Foner,  History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  I  Inited  States.  Vol  r.  The  Pnlines  and 
Practices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  1 900-1909  rNew  York:  International  Publishers,  1981),  389. 
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where  we  began  contacts  and  struggles  with  our  fellows.  It  is,"  he  continued,  "the 
education  of  the  street  that  produces  that  early  shrewdness  in  the  children  of  those  who 
have  not  that  often  leaves  an  ineradicable  difference  between  them  and  the  children  of 
those  who  have."* 

At  home,  Soloman  taught  Samuel  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  cigarmaking  craft, 
and  by  the  age  of  ten  the  young  Gompers  had  begim  an  apprenticeship  in  the  industry 
and  managed  to  contribute  a  small  sum  to  the  family  budget.  Economic  troubles, 
however,  plagued  the  Gompers  household  and  convinced  Soloman  that  it  was  time  to 
search  out  greater  opportunities  in  America.  In  the  summer  of  1 863,  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  the  Gompers  family  left  England  and  headed  for  Manhattan. 

But  life  for  the  family  continued  to  be  difficult.  Soloman  never  prospered,  and  as 
a  result  the  family  had  to  live  in  the  crowded  and  dirty  tenement  district  of  the  Lower 
East  Side.  Their  first  apartment  was  next  to  a  slaughter  house  where  loud  shrieks  of  the 
animals  being  put  to  death  reverberated  throughout  the  day  and  night.  "The 
neighborhood,"  remembered  Gompers,  "was  filled  with  the  penetrating,  sickening  odor" 
of  dead  animals.  Their  suffering  "and  the  nauseating  odor  made  it  physically  impossible 
for  me  to  eat  meat  for  many  months- [until]  after  we  had  moved  to  another 
neighborhood."^ 


Samuel  Gompers,  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor:  An  Autobiography.  Nicic  Salvatore,  ed.  (Ithaca:  ILR 
Press,  1984),  2. 

'  Ibid.,  11. 
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For  the  first  eighteen  months  after  their  arrival  in  New  York,  Solomon  and  Samuel 
worked  together  at  home,  producing  cigars.  Soon,  however.  Samuel  found  enough 
confidence  to  move  out  on  his  own  and  into  New  York  city's  large  cigar  making  industry. 
He  loved  the  experience  as  it  offered  him  a  respite  from  the  economic  problems  that 
plagued  his  family.  "I  loved  the  fi-eedom  of  that  work,"  he  recalled  fondly,  "'for  I  had 
earned  the  mind-freedom  that  accompanied  skill  as  a  craftsmen."  While  rolling  cigars. 
Gompers  and  his  workmates  would  pick  someone  to  read  to  them,  usually  from  such 
newspapers  as  the  Workingmen's  Advocate  or  the  Labor  Standard,  or  perhaps  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx,  or  Frederick  Engels.'° 

In  1 873  Gompers  began  work  at  a  cigar  factory  owned  by  David  Hirsh.  and  it  was 
there  that  he  began  his  schooling  in  radical  thought.  At  Hirsh' s  factory  Gompers  came 
into  contact  with  a  group  of  European  socialists  and  dedicated  trade  unionists  who  soon 
began  to  shape  his  political  outlook.  The  most  important  individual  was  Ferdinand 
Laurell,  a  Swedish  bom  socialist  who  had  served  as  secretary  for  the  Scandinavian  section 
of  the  International  Workingmen's  Association  (IWA).  Laurell  taught  Gompers  to 
respect  the  practical  demands  of  workers  and  to  shun  the  dreamy  rhetoric  of  wild  eyed 
socialists.  "Study  your  union  card,"  he  lectured  Gompers,  "and  if  the  idea  doesn't  square 
with  that,  it  ain't  true."" 

By  the  mid- 1870s,  Gompers  had  become  active  within  the  labor  movement  and 
had  developed  a  radical  sensibility.  He  was  ambitious  and  intelligent,  and  he  sought  to 

Ibid.,  27-28. 
"  Ibid.,  27. 


better  the  lives  of  the  nation's  workers.  In  1875,  he  became  president  of  Cigarmakers 
International  Union  (CMIU)  Local  144,  and  two  years  later  he  became  the  trusted  advisor 
to  the  newly  elected,  Hungarian-bom  president  of  the  CMIU,  Adoplh  Strasser.  With 
Gompers's  help  Strasser  reorganized  the  CMIU  by  instituting  a  centralized  bureaucracy, 
establishing  high  dues,  and  providing  such  fringe  benefits  as  sick  pay,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  travel  time.  The  CMIU's  membership  began  to  expand  and  other 
unions  emulated  its  system  of  governance.'^ 

Like  Laurell,  Strasser  influenced  Gompers.  As  did  the  Swedish  socialist,  so  too 
did  Strasser  instruct  Gompers  that  a  labor  leader,  to  be  effective,  had  to  focus  on  the 
present  day  concerns  of  workers.  "Those  who  .  .  .  fight  primarily  for  the  abolition  of 
wage  labor,"  Strasser  insisted,  without  satisfying  the  immediate  concerns  of  workers 
"have  not  fiilly  grasped  the  idea  of  modem  socialism."'^  Testifying  in  1883  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  committee,  Strasser  declared  that  the  CMIU  had  no  final  objectives.  Instead,  he 
urged,  "we  are  going  on  from  day  to  day.  We  are  fighting  only  for  immediate  objects- 
objects  that  can  be  realized  in  a  few  years. Strasser  also  urged  Gompers  to  avoid 
partisan  political  activity.  The  trade  union  and  not  some  polhical  party,  he  told  his 
youthful  colleague,  must  serve  as  workers'  main  tool  for  economic  betterment. 


Julie  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics:  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Political  Activism 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998),  29-30. 

Strasser  is  quoted  in  the  Social-Demokrat  (July  9,  1876)  as  contained  in  Kaufman,  Gomoers  Paners.  vol. 
I,  71. 

"  As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  30. 
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The  Great  Leap  Forward:  America  Transformed 
While  Gompers  was  busy  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  circle  of  New  York 
City  labor  leaders,  demographic  and  industrial  changes  were  transforming  America.  In 
1860,  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  America's  population  stood  at 
31.4  million.  Forty  years  later,  it  had  grown  to  over  75  million,  and  by  1920,  four  years 
before  Gompers's  death,  it  was  over  105  million.  America's  working  class  was  growing 
and  becoming  increasingly  diverse.  Between  1880  and  1920  over  23  million  immigrants 
came  to  the  United  States,  most  of  them  from  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Europe. 
These  new  immigrants,  in  addition  to  large  niunbers  of  black  migrants  fi-om  the  South, 
poured  into  the  cities  of  the  northeast  and  midwest  and  toiled  away  in  enormous 
factories. 

The  world  of  the  worker  and  the  world  of  the  businessman  were  changing  in 
revolutionary  ways.  At  the  end  of  the  19*  century,  huge  integrated  corporations 
dominated  the  world  of  business.  Jay  Gould  and  Cornelius  Vanderbih  constructed 
sprawling  railroad  networks.  Andrew  Carnegie  built  Carnegie  Steel  into  an  industrial 
giant,  and  John  D.  Rockerfeller's  Standard  Oil  Company  dominated  the  oil  refining 
business.  J.P.  Morgan,  in  turn,  controlled  American  finance  and  banking,  and  in  1901, 
after  buying  out  Andrew  Carnegie  he  created  America's  first  billion  dollar  corporation, 
U.S.  Steel. 

As  businesses  grew  work  life  became  more  structured.  To  increase  efficiency  and 
production,  managers  sought  to  strip  workers  of  any  control  they  exercised  on  the  factory 
floor  by  using  labor  saving  machines,  subdividing  tasks,  insuring  a  continuous  flow  of 
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work,  and  centralizing  power.  Managers,  declared  the  founder  of  "scientific 
management,"  Frederick  Taylor,  want  workers  to  "do  what  they  are  told  promptly  and 
without  asking  questions  or  making  suggestions."  "It  is  absolutely  necessar\'."  he 
continued,  "for  every  man  in  our  organization  to  become  one  of  a  train  of  gear  wheels." 
Workers  also  had  to  adjust  to  strict  work  schedules  and  the  overwhelming  size  of 
factories.  By  1923,  50%  of  industrial  workers  labored  in  factories  that  employed  over 
250  people.'^ 

In  New  York  City,  Gompers  witnessed  these  changes  first  hand.  He  saw  how  the 
introduction  of  molds  undercut  skilled  cigarmaker's  most  essential  tasks,  and  he  observed 
the  displacement  of  small  cigar  shops  by  large  tenements.  "The  manufacturers,"  he  noted 
disparagingly  in  his  autobiography,  "bought  or  rented  a  block  of  tenements  and  subrented 
the  apartments  to  cigarmakers  who  with  their  families  lived  and  worked  in  three  or  four 
rooms. . . .  The  whole  family-old  and  young,  had  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood. . . .  The 
system  was  degrading  to  employer  and  workman.  It  killed  craft  skill  and  demoralized  the 
industry."'* 

Workers  responded  to  industrialization  in  numerous  ways.  Many  white,  black, 
and  immigrant  workers  thought  that  industrial  change  offered  them  greater  opportunities. 
Numerous  whites,  for  example,  welcomed  the  chance  to  rise  up  the  economic  ladder.  To 
them,  the  traditional  American  faith  in  individualism  and  the  Protestant  work  ethic  carried 

"  On  Taylor  see  Robert  Kanigel,  The  One  Best  Wav:  Frederick  Winslow  Tavlor  and  the  Fnigma  of 
Efficjgncy  (London:  Viking,  1997).  The  quotes  are  from  David  Brody,  Workers  in  Industrial  America: 
Essays  on  the  20"*  Centuw  Stniggle  2""  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993),  8-12. 

"  Gompers,  Autobiography.  38. 
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great  weight.  Look,  they  said,  even  Andrew  Carnegie  started  out  as  a  bobbin  cleaner  in  a 
textile  factory.  Many  of  these  workers  also  feh  that  unions  were  unnecessary,  even  un- 
American.  Labor's  collective  identity  and  its  willingness  to  engage  in  prolonged  and  often 
violent  strikes  only  disrupted  their  pursuit  of  the  American  dream.  Numerous  black 
Americans  also  appreciated  the  chance  to  escape  the  Jim  Crow  South  and  to  find  steady, 
if  arduous  employment,  in  the  factories  of  the  north.  Immigrants,  in  turn,  usually  clung  to 
their  ethnic  communities  and  hoped  to  return  home  after  having  made  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money.  "Let  [the  work]  be  heavy,"  one  proclaimed,  "but  may  it  last  without 
interruption."'^ 

Other  workers  challenged  industrial  change.  To  them,  America  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  vastly  unequal  society,  one  at  odds  with  its  democratic  heritage.  Workers, 
they  believed,  were  being  trampled  on  by  sprawling,  tyrannical  corporations.'^  In  place 
of  what  they  thought  was  a  dog-eat-dog  world,  these  workers  aspired  to  build  a 
cooperative  society  organized  for  the  good  of  all,  and  they  were  prepared  to  fight  to  bring 
it  about. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  opening  of  the  20"^  cenmry,  Americans 
witnessed  a  series  of  violent  strikes.  In  1 877,  railroad  workers  from  New  Jersey  to 
Nebraska  struck  in  protest  of  heavy  work  loads  and  pay  cuts.  "It  is  wrong  to  call  this  a 


"  As  quoted  in  Brody,  Workers  in  Industrial  America.  17. 

Dulles,  Labgr  in  Amgrica,  chapter  8.  Eric  Foner,  The  Storv  of  American  Freedom  (New  York:  Norton, 
1998),  124-126. 
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Strike,"  one  newspaper  editor  wrote,  "it  is  a  labor  revolution."'^  In  1885,  railroad 
workers  went  out  on  strike  again,  this  time  against  several  Jay  Gould  owned  lines,  and  in 
1886  workers  around  America  protested  in  support  of  the  eight  hour  day.  Six  years  later, 
the  AFL's  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  led  a  dramatic  but 
ultimately  imsuccessful  strike  against  Andrew  Carnegie's  Steel  Company  in  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1 894,  Eugene  Debs  led  his  American  Railway  Union  out  on  strike 
against  the  Pullman  Company.  "The  struggle,"  Debs  proclaimed,  "has  developed  into  a 
contest  between  the  producing  classes  and  the  money  power  of  the  country."'"  Many 
of  the  workers  who  protested  against  the  injustices  of  the  emerging  industrial  order  also 
joined  the  labor  movement  or  a  third  party.  During  the  1 880s,  hundreds  of  thousands 
signed  on  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  promised,  in  the  words  of  its  head,  Terence 
Powderly,  to  "strike  a  powerful,  telling  blow  at  the  base  of  the  system  which  makes  the 
laborer  the  slave  of  his  master."^'  In  addition,  the  Knight's  leaders  attacked  parochial 
craft  interests  and  opened  their  organization  to  all  workers,  male  and  female,  black  and 
white,  skilled  an  unskilled-hence,  their  motto,  "an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all."^^ 
After  the  decline  of  the  Knights  in  the  late  1880s,  workers  seeking  radical  change  joined 
either  the  Socialist  Party  or  the  IWW. 

As  quoted  in  Foner,  The  Story  of  American  Freedom.  1 19. 

'°  As  quoted  in  Nick  Salvatore,  Eugene  V.  Debs:  Citizen  and  Socialist  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1982).  Dulles.  Labor  in  America.  173-174. 

"  As  quoted  in  Norman  Ware,  The  Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States.  1860-189.')  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1929),  xvi. 

"  Melvyn  Dubofsky,  Industrialism  and  the  American  Worker.  18fiS-19?n  (Ariington  Heights:  Harian 
Davidson,  1985),  61.  Leon  Fink,  Workinemen's  Democracv:  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  American  Politics 
(Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1985). 
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More  Than  Mere  Word  Mongers:  The  Trade  Union  Philosophy  of 

Samuel  Gompers 

It  was  amidst  this  maelstrom  of  economic  change  and  political  unrest  that  Samuel 
Gompers  hammered  out  his  trade  union  views.  His  philosophy  was  both  an  adaptation 
to  the  context  of  his  time  and  a  reflection  of  his  particular  understanding  of  socialism.  It 
was  also  a  philosophy  deeply  embedded  in  American  history. 

"Pure  and  simple"  unionism  was  the  bedrock  principle  on  which  Gompers  rested 
his  views.  Laborites,  he  repeatedly  urged,  must  avoid  being  distracted  by  the  pie-in-the- 
sky  dreams  of  left  wing  intellectuals  and  misguided  labor  reformers.  Instead.  Gompers 
believed,  as  Laurell  and  Strasser  had  told  him,  that  unionists  should  focus  their  energy  on 
improving  present  day  working  conditions.  At  the  AFL's  1 890  convention,  during 
debates  over  whether  the  AFL  should  become  involved  in  party  politics.  Gompers 
declared  "I  cannot  and  will  not  prove  false  to  my  convictions  that  the  trade  unions  pure 
and  simple  are  the  natural  organizations  of  the  wage  workers  to  secure  their  present  and 
practical  improvement  and  to  achieve  their  final  emancipation."'^'*  Gompers  believed  that 
to  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system,  government  ownership  of  industry,  or  the 
creation  of  a  new,  cooperative  society  was  simple  tomfoolery  in  America's 
individualistic,  competitive  society.  Such  demands  flew  in  the  face  of  reality.  Most 
workers,  he  reasoned,  were  in  such  desperate  need  of  improvement  in  the  basic  conditions 
of  the  their  lives  that  time  would  not  permit  them  to  contemplate,  let  alone  act  upon, 

"  On  this  point  see  David  Brody,  "The  Failure  of  US  Radical  Politics,"  Industrial  Relations:  A  Journal 
of  Economy  and  Society  (Spring.  1983),  141-163. 

As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  60. 
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radical  visions  of  a  changed  society.  "I  iiave  been  brought  up  in  the  old,  cold  school  of  the 
trade  unions,"  Gompers  stated  in  1892,  and  their  "very  existence  demands  that  men  who 
take  a  leading  part  in  shaping  [their]  work  shall  be  more  than  mere  word  mongers."^"' 
Accordingly,  by  1900,  Gompers  accepted  both  capitalism  and  all  the  technological  and 
industrial  changes,  including  the  increased  concentration  of  capital,  of  the  late  1 9* 
century.  It  was  futile,  he  thought,  to  oppose  such  inevitable  change.^^  Just  look,  he  said, 
at  what  became  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  Debs's  Socialist  party.  Had  they  both  not 
floundered  on  the  rocks  of  utopianism?  To  Gompers,  the  Knights  were  "purely 
sentimental  and  bereft  of  all  practical  thought  and  action,"  and  the  socialists  were,  to 
paraphrase  his  remarks  before  the  AFL's  1903  convention,  economically  unsound, 
socially  wrong,  and  industrially  impossible.^^ 

Gompers  insisted  that  if  laborites  wanted  a  healthy  movement  capable  of 
withstanding  the  assaults  of  both  big  business  and  the  state,  yet  equally  capable  of 
stuffing  workers'  wallets  with  more  money,  they  had  better  learn  from  past  mistakes. 
"We  do  not  wish,"  Gompers  and  his  associates  declared,  "to  raise  a  structure  whose 

"  As  quoted  in  Daniel  Bell,  "The  Great  Totem,"  in  Stem,  ed.,  Gompers.  151-160. 

Gompers,  Autobiography.  17.  Victoria  Hattam,  Labor  Visions  and  State  Power:  The  Origins  of 
Business  Unionism  in  the  United  States  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1993),  134-135.  Gompers 
did  not  favor  economic  concentration.  Instead,  he  argued  that  the  best  way  to  fight  it  was  by  forming  and 
building  strong  unions.  "The  great  wrongs  attributable  to  trusts."  he  told  delegates  at  the  AFL's  1899 
convention,  "are  their  corrupting  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  country,  but  as  the  state  has  always  been 
the  representative  of  the  wealthy  persons,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  its  evils  until  the  toilers  are 
organized  and  educated  to  the  degree  that  they  shall  know  that  the  state  is  by  right  theirs,  and  finally  and 
justly  shall  come  into  their  own  while  never  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  very  best  economic, 
social  and  material  improvements  in  their  conditions."  Gompers  is  quoted  in  Daniel  Bell,  Marxian 
Socialism  in  the  United  States  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1952),  44. 

"  Gompers,  Autobiographv.  85.  Nick  Salvatore,  Debs.  201. 
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foundations  are  rotten,  being  built  up  by  repeating  the  errors  of  others  who  have  preceded 
us."^^  And  if  one  of  those  errors  was  radical  economic  thought,  another  was  partisan 
political  activity.  From  Marx,  Gompers  had  learned  that  politics  rests  on  economic 
power;  it  is  "the  foundation  of  organized  society"  and  "whoever  . . .  controls  economic 
power  directs  and  shapes  development  for  the  group  or  the  nation."^^  Focusing  labor's 
efforts  on  politics  would  not  be  productive.  It  would,  Gompers  held,  be  far  wiser  to 
confront  the  injustices  of  the  industrial  order  on  the  factory  floor.  Gompers  had  also 
learned  that  labor  could  hardly  expect  much  for  its  political  efforts.  Through  bitter  first 
hand  experience,  he  knew  that  the  state  was  hostile  to  labor's  demands.  So  too  did  he 
know  from  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  politics  disrupted  efforts  to 
harmonize  labor's  interests.  Realizing  this,  the  foimders  of  the  AFL  designed  the  office  of 
the  presidency  so  that  it  lacked  coercive  authority.  Power  within  the  Federation  rested 
with  the  national  trade  unions.^" 

Cracks  in  the  Dome:  Gompers  and  the  AFL  on  the  Path  to  Liberalism. 
Before  1900,  AFL  leaders  had  not  ignored  politics  but  their  concerns  were  limited 
to  issues  such  as  restriction  of  immigration,  support  for  the  eight  hour  day.  seamen's 
rights,  and  convict  labor.  Further,  they  rejected  partisanship.  In  1900,  for  example,  when 
AFL  Treasurer  John  Lennon  asked  Gompers  if  he  could  campaign  for  Democratic 

^'  As  quoted  in  David  Brody,  In  Labor's  Cause:  Main  Themes  on  the  History  of  the  American  Worker 
(New  Yori<:  Oxford  University  Press  1993),  87. 

"  Gompers,  Autobiography.  94. 

"  Greene,  Purg  and  ??irTip|g  Pplitics,  44.  Irving  Bernstein,  The  Lean  Years:  A  History  of  the  American 
Worker.  1920-19^^  (Boston:  Da  Capo,  1960),  92-93. 
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presidential  candidate  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Gompers  said  no.  The  AFL  president 
insisted  that  campaigning  for  Bryan  would  be  too  divisive.  "In  my  judgement."  Gompers 
wrote  Lennon,  "we  shall  be  doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow  workers,  hence  to  all  the  people 
of  our  country,  in  a  far  better  way  by  confining  our  active  work  to  the  trade  union 
movement."'^' 

Similarly,  AFL  leaders  believed  that  the  state  was  incapable  of  playing  a  positive 
role  in  labor  management  relations.  As  such,  they  opposed  such  state  sponsored  efforts 
as  maximum  hours  legislation,  unemployment  and  health  insurance,  and  social  security.^" 
Indeed,  to  Gompers,  the  idea  that  the  state  should  provide  such  benefits  constituted  an 
usurpation  of  union  power  and  an  insult  to  workers.  Such  ideas,  he  believed,  are 
"fimdamentally  based  upon  the  theory  that  these  workers  are  not  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests"  and  that  the  state  "must  interpose  its  authority  and  wisdom  to  assume  the 
relation  of  parent  or  guardian."  There  is  "something  in  the  very  suggestion  of  this 
relationship  and  this  policy  which  is  repugnant  to  a  free  bom  citizen."^'' 

But  however  committed  Gompers  was  to  his  own  philosophy,  he  could  not  ignore 
the  sweeping  changes  that  were  transforming  America.  Slowly  but  surely,  these  changes 
pushed  him  to  reconsider  his  views  and  place  the  labor  movement  on  the  path  towards 
liberalism.  Most  importantly,  the  combined  effects  of  the  growth  of  big  business,  with 

"  As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  74.  Philip  Taft,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gompers 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  292. 

"  Brody,  Worker?  in  Industrial  America.  27.  Dubofsky,  industrialism  and  the  American  Workers.  96. 
Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  65. 

"  As  quoted  in  Taft,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gnmpprs  364. 
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America's  entrance  into  World  War  I,  compelled  Gompers  to  embrace  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  vehicle  through  which  labor  could  accomplish  important  political  and  economic 
goals. 

The  initial  source  of  change  derived  from  the  anti-labor  animus  of  business  and 
the  industrial  state.  After  a  sustained  period  of  union  growth  from  1898  to  1904,  during 
which  membership  in  AFL  imions  rose  from  280,000  workers  to  over  1 .6  million, 
employers  went  on  the  offensive.  Concerned  with  labor's  rising  power,  they  sought  to 
yoke  the  AFL.  They  formed  employers  associations  in  cities  from  Pittsburgh  to  Denver, 
and  they  argued  that  unions  were  power  hungry  institutions  that  cared  little  about 
workers.  In  addition,  many  business  leaders  distanced  themselves  from  the  labor  friendly 
National  Civic  Federation  (NCF),  and  they  rushed  to  join  the  militantly  anti-labor 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (NAM). 

Though  the  NAM  had  originally  been  more  concerned  with  promoting  foreign 
trade  upon  its  establishment  in  1895,  it  soon  led  the  anti-union  drive.  In  1902,  after 
David  Parry  gained  election  to  the  NAM's  presidency,  it  launched  a  vigorous  open  shop 
drive,  and  it  promoted  the  use  of  mdustrial  spies,  blacklists,  and  yellow  dog  contracts. 
Stated  Parry,  "since  the  principles  and  demands  of  organized  labor  are  absolutely 
untenable  to  those  believing  in  the  individualistic  social  order,  an  attitude  of  conciliation 
would  mean  an  attitude  of  compromise  with  regard  to  fundamental  principles.  The 
greatest  danger,"  he  continued,  "lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  tmion."  The  union 


movement,  he  told  delegates  at  the  1903  NAM  convention,  is  a  "mob-power,  [that] 
knows  no  master  except  its  own  will."^'* 

Just  as  troubling  to  Gompers  was  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  and 
numerous  state  governments  had  become  such  decisive  allies  of  big  business.  For  years, 
Gompers  had  witnessed  how  easy  it  was  for  business  leaders  to  call  upon  elected 
authorities  to  crush  strikes.  In  1 892,  for  example,  workers  lost  the  Homestead  strike 
when  Peimsylvania's  governor  ordered  in  the  state  militia  to  restore  "order."  Gompers 
also  saw  how  the  federal  judiciary  compounded  labor's  troubles.  In  a  series  of 
decisive  cases  throughout  the  early  20*  century,  federal  courts  legitimated  yellow  dog 
contracts,  crippled  labor's  ability  to  wage  boycotts,  and  repeatedly  issued  injunctions 
against  strikes.  From  1890  to  1920,  in  fact,  courts  issued  2,095  injunctions  against 
unions.''^ 

The  corporate  backlash,  combined  with  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  federal 
government,  forced  Gompers  and  other  AFL  leaders  to  adopt  new  policies.  In  February 
1906,  Gompers  told  the  AFL's  Executive  Council  that  "there  seems  to  exist  an  utter 
disregard  of  either  the  interests,  the  requests,  or  the  protests  of  labor."^^  The 
environment  had  changed  and  it  was  time  to  become  more  active  politically.  Thus, 

As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  88-93.  Dulles,  Labor  in  America.  193-195. 

William  Forbath.  Law  and  the  Shaping  of  the  American  Labor  Movement  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1991),  60-63.  Christopher  Tomlins,  The  State  and  the  Unions:  Labor  Relations.  Law. 
and  the  Organized  Labor  Movement  in  America.  1880-1960  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1985).  Melvyn  Dubofsky,  The  State  and  Labor  in  Modem  America  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1994),  44-48. 

"  As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simnle  Politics.  108. 
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shortly  after  the  Executive  Council's  meeting,  Gompers  and  leaders  of  fifty-one 
international  unions  drew  up  a  "Bill  of  Grievances"  and  submitted  them  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  Congress.  AFL  leaders  demanded  the  eight  hour  day  for  government 
employees,  exemption  from  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  improvement  in  the  working 
conditions  of  seamen,  and  the  restriction  of  both  immigrant  and  convict  labor.^^  They 
were  particularly  adamant  that  Congress  grant  them  legislative  relief  from  injunctions. 
"There  is  no  tendency  more  dangerous  to  personal  liberty,  so  destructive  of  free 
institutions  and  a  republican  form  of  government,"  Gompers  declared  before  the  AFL"s 
1906  convention,  "as  the  present  misuse  and  extension  of  the  equity  power  through 
usurpation  by  the  judiciary. "^^ 

In  addition  to  calling  for  specific  legislation,  the  AFL  became  active  in  political 
campaigns.  In  both  1906  and  1908,  AFL  leaders  sought  to  mobilize  all  affiliated  bodies, 
from  the  national  and  international  unions  right  down  to  the  city  central  and  local 
unions,  to  support  pro-labor  candidates  in  the  Congressional  elections,  and  they 
called  upon  the  aid  of  a  nationwide  network  of  1 ,300  volunteer  organizers  to  help  such 
efforts.^^  A  poem  in  The  American  Federationist  reflected  the  Federation's  new  political 
activism: 


Ibid.,  93-97.  Tomlins,  The  State  and  the  Unions.  64.  Taft,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gompers.  294- 
295. 

"  As  quoted  in  Tomlins,  The  State  and  the  Unions.  64. 
^'Greene.  Pure  and  Simple  Politics  111-113. 
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Come,  ye  striking  sons  of  toil 

Don't  sell  that  vote  on  election  day; 
Get  in  line  with  the  rank  and  file 

And  strike  for  yourself  without  delay. 
Remember  he  who  buys  the  vote 

Would  grind  you  flesh  and  bone; 
The  man  who  sells  this  liberty 
Would  sell  his  wife,  his  child,  his  home.'*° 

Further,  the  AFL  did  not  shy  away  from  partisanship.  Because  Republican 
leaders  opposed  Labor's  Bill  of  Grievances,  Federation  spokesmen  took  a  distinctly  pro- 
Democratic  stance  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  attacked  such  prominent  anti-labor 
Republicans  as  House  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon,  Charles  Littlefield,  John  Dalzell,  and  John 
Sherman.  In  1906,  Gompers  himself  took  a  trip  to  Lewiston,  Maine  to  campaign  against 
Littlefield.  Numerous  AFL  state  and  local  leaders,  in  turn,  actively  campaigned  for  trade 
unionists  who  either  ran  independently  or  on  the  Democratic  ticket."*'  Finally,  during  the 
1908  Presidential  contest,  AFL  and  Democratic  party  leaders  merged  much  of  their 
campaign  efforts  on  an  organizational  and  financial  level.  The  Democratic  party  helped 
pay  the  salaries  of  AFL  organizers,  and  AFL  leaders  sought  to  persuade  workers  to  vote 
Democratic.''^  Both  parties,  Gompers  declared,  had  spoken,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Republican  party  "lines  up  with  the  corporate  interests  of  the  country  and  defies  the 
people  to  help  themselves.'"*^ 


As  quoted  in  ibid,  105. 

Taft,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gompers  295-296.  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  120-155. 
Greene.  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  142-180. 
As  quoted  in  ibid,  160. 
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Throughout  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  Gompers  insisted  that  the  AFL's  actions  were 
consistent  with  its  history.  "In  performing  a  solemn  duty  at  this  time  in  support  of  a 
political  party,"  Gompers  pleaded,  "labor  does  not  become  partisan  to  a  political  party 
but  partisan  to  a  principle."^^  But,  assertions  aside,  the  AFL's  political  mobilization  was 
both  massive  and  unprecedented.  It  proved  that  Gompers  and  the  AFL  were  willing 
adapt  to  a  changing  environment  and  take  sides  politically. 

Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted:  The  AFL  and  World  War  I 

The  AFL's  shift  towards  an  open  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party  did  not  end 
in  1908.  Instead,  it  proceeded  apace  and  was  given  ftirther  momentum  by  the  actions  of 
the  Wilson  administration  and  by  World  War  I.  The  war  also  highlighted  the  patriotism  of 
AFL  leaders  and  their  desire  to  distance  the  Federation  from  more  radical  groups. 

Under  President  Wilson,  the  AFL's  political  efforts  began  to  bear  fruit. 
Appreciative  of  labor's  support  and  desirous  of  keeping  it,  the  President  brought  several 
fresh  faces  into  his  administration  who  proved  to  be  solid  labor  partisans.  To  head  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Labor,  for  example,  Wilson  appointed  the  former  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  UMW,  William  B.  Wilson,  and  to  chair  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  (CIR),  he  appointed  Frank  Walsh,  also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  labor 
movement.  At  the  AFL's  1914  convention,  W.B.  Wilson  proclaimed  that  "if  securing 
justice  to  those  who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces  constitutes  partisanship, 
then  count  me  as  a  partisan  of  labor."  And  as  head  of  the  CIR,  Walsh  openly  supported 


As  quoted  in  Dulles,  Labor  in  America  200. 
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the  rights  of  workers  to  form  unions  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  denounced  corporate 
abuses.  It  was  time,  he  argued,  that  employees  recognize  workers*  '"absolute  and 
inalienable  right"  to  a  voice  within  the  workplace.  "Political  democracy  is  an  illusion,"  he 
believed,  "unless  it  is  built  upon  and  guaranteed  by  a  free  and  virile  Industrial 
Democracy."  President  Wilson,  in  turn,  made  sure  that  his  administration's  support  for 
the  labor  movement  went  beyond  mere  rhetoric.  In  1915  he  signed  the  La  Follette 
Seaman's  Act  which  guaranteed  basic  rights  for  sailors.  In  1916  he  signed  both  the 
Keating  Owens  Child  Labor  Act  which  outlawed  child  labor  and  the  Adamson  Act  which 
granted  railroad  workers  the  eight  hour  day."*^ 

Gompers  believed  that  the  Wilson  administration's  support  for  labor  confirmed 
the  appropriateness  of  the  AFL's  drift  towards  the  Democratic  party.  There  is,  he 
happily  observed  during  the  summer  of  1916,  "a  revolution  in  progress— a  real  revolution 
...  [in  which]  the  agencies  of  power  and  control  will  no  longer  belong  exclusively  to  the 
property  holding  classes  but  will  be  shared  by  wage  earners.'"*^  Thus,  it  was  no  surprise 
that  Gompers  put  the  AFL's  burgeoning  political  machinery  to  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Democrats  during  the  1916  elections.  Though  he  had  remained  silent  during  the  struggle 
for  the  Adamson  Act,  Gompers  praised  Wilson's  support  for  the  eight  hour  day,  and  he 
instructed  workers  that  it  is  up  to  them  "to  determine  by  their  votes  whether  the  policy 

McCartin,  "An  American  Feeling,"  in  Lichtenstein  and  Harris,  ed.,  Industrial  Democracy  in  America. 
71.  Joseph  McCartin,  Labor's  Great  War:  The  Struggle  for  Industrial  Democracy  and  the  Origins  nf 
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Dubofsky,  The  State  and  Labor.  52-60.  Shelton  Stromquist,  "Class  Wars:  Frank  Walsh,  the  Reformers, 
and  the  Crisis  of  Progressivism,"  in  Eric  Ameson,  Julie  Greene,  and  Bruce  Laurie  ed..  Labor  Histories: 
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"  As  quoted  in  Dubofsky,  The  State  and  I  .abnr  61. 


of  progress,  justice,  freedom  and  humanity  shall  prevail  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilson  . 
. .  or  whether  the  pendulum  shall  swing  backward  and  the  policy  of  reaction  shall  be 
enthroned.'"*^ 

Similarly,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Gompers  became  one  of  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  the  war  effort.  Indeed,  by  the  time  America  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
he  had  traveled  some  distance  from  his  own  voluntarist  principles.  Where  once  he  had 
fumed  against  open  support  for  politicians  and  any  type  of  close  relationship  with  the 
state,  he  now  used  the  AFL's  offices  on  behalf  of  Wilson  and  the  war  effort.  In  1916,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  an  advisor  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  (CND),  which 
Congress  had  created  to  coordinate  America's  preparations  for  war.  Then,  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  Gompers  teamed  up  with  George  Creel,  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  (CPI)  to  create  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  (AALD). 
The  AALD  established  a  weekly  news  service,  issued  pamphlets,  and  scheduled  speakers 
to  tour  the  country  to  promote  support  for  the  war  and  to  attack  its  domestic  critics, 
including  anti-war  socialists  and  members  of  the  IWW.'**  Finally,  Gompers  used  the 
AFL's  magazine.  The  American  Federationist.  to  rally  support  for  the  war.  All 
Americans,  he  wrote  in  one  editorial,  must  now  "stand  up  and  be  counted  ...  for  those 
who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us.'"*^ 


As  quoted  in  Greene,  Pure  and  Simple  Politics.  261. 
Taft,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gompers  359. 
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Gompers's  loyalty  to  the  Wilson  administration,  however,  was  based  upon  a  quid 
pro  quo.  While  supporting  the  war  he  expected  the  President  to  assist  labor  in  its  efforts 
to  enhance  its  prestige  and  boost  its  membership.  And,  at  least  for  a  while,  his  plan 
worked.  During  the  war,  Wilson  and  the  AFL's  president  corresponded  regularly  and.  in 
1917,  Wilson  became  the  first  president  to  address  an  AFL  convention.  More 
substantively,  in  April  1918,  the  President  armounced  the  establishment  of  a  National 
War  Labor  Board  (NWLB)  to  settle  labor  disputes  in  war  industries.  Co-chaired  by 
Frank  Walsh  and  former  President  William  Howard  Taft,  the  NWLB  proved  to  be  a  firm 
supporter  of  labor's  rights.  NWLB  rulings  legitimized  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize 
unions,  sanctioned  the  eight-hour  day  in  numerous  industries,  and  promoted  higher  wages, 
and  better  working  conditions.  Under  these  favorable  circimistances,  workers  rushed  to 
join  unions.  From  1917  to  1920,  union  membership  rose  by  over  2  million  members  to 
stand  at  5,034,000.^° 

By  the  end  of  the  war  Gompers  could  take  pride  in  the  AFL's  accomplishments. 
He  had  successfully  guided  the  Federation  through  the  war  while  increasing  its 
membership  and  political  presence.  The  close  relationship  that  he  established  between 
the  AFL  and  the  Democratic  party  was  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come.  Gompers  also 
managed  to  align  his  policies  with  a  large  segment  of  the  working  class.  True,  Gompers's 
critics  argue  that  the  large  number  of  wartime  strikes-which  crested  in  1919  when  over 
4,000,000  workers,  the  most  ever  up  to  that  point  in  American  history,  participated  in 
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3,630  strikes-indicated  an  undercurrent  of  anti-Gompersite  radicalism  within  the  working 
class.^'  But  for  most  workers,  the  process  of  striking  and  joining  a  union  was  not  a  way 
to  undermine  America's  war  effort.  It  was,  instead,  a  way  to  further  it  by  extending  the 
implications  of  wartime  ideology.  Thus,  when  government  officials  asked  one  militant 
worker  in  a  General  Electric  Plant  in  Lyrm,  Massachusetts  whether  he  had  to  hide  his 
pro-union  feelings  he  answered  that  "in  a  way,  I  didn't  have  any  . . .  only— I  might  say  I 
had  an  American  feeling,  that  is  all ...  I  didn't  have  much  thought  in  the  matter  of  union 
stuff."  Throughout  the  war  workers  took  pride  in  their  work  and  rightfully  perceived  it 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  They  also  embraced  America's  emerging 
mass  consumer  culture,  which  the  plentiful  supply  of  jobs,  higher  wages,  and  shorter 
work  weeks  made  possible.^^ 

Labor's  Postwar  Decline 
As  the  guns  in  Europe  fell  silent  Gompers  envisioned  a  bright  future  for  the  labor 
movement.  Certainly,  he  had  reason  to  be  optimistic.  In  navigating  labor's  ship  through 
the  rough  seas  of  World  War  I  he  managed  to  foreground  labor's  concerns  in  the  nation's 
political  arena.  Nevertheless,  Gompers' s  hopes  for  continuing  success  after  the  war  were 
gravely  disappointed.  In  the  final  years  before  his  death  in  1924,  the  aging  AFL  president 
witnessed  a  harsh  anti-labor  backlash.  A  postwar  Red  Scare  that  Gompers  fueled  through 

"  David  Montgomery,  Workers  Control  In  America:  Studies  in  the  History  of  Work.  Technnloyv  anri 
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his  work  with  the  AALD  weakened  labor's  image  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and  made 
organizing  difficult.  Even  more  damaging,  however,  was  business' s  determined  efforts  to 
repel  the  labor  movement.  Employers  fired  union  members,  created  company  unions, 
hired  spies,  enforced  yellow  dog  contracts,  launched  vigorous  propaganda  campaigns, 
played  white  workers  off  black  workers,  native  workers  off  immigrant  workers,  and 
prodded  local  police  forces  to  smash  union  campaigns.  In  1923,  when  the  dust  finally 
settled,  unions  had  lost  1.5  million  members,  and  the  AFL  retreated  into  political 
conservatism. 

The  Federation's  industrial  imions  were  particularly  damaged  by  the  corporate 
anti-labor  drive.  In  contrast,  the  AFL's  construction  and  printing  unions  survived 
reasonably  well  intact,  thereby  giving  the  conservative  building  and  printing  trades 
predominant  influence  in  the  labor  movement.  By  1929,  membership  in  the  building 
trades  constituted  27%  of  the  labor  movement's  entire  membership. 

AFL  leaders  did  little  to  challenge  the  existing  political  situation.  Gompers's 
successor,  William  Green,  was  a  bespectacled,  sedate,  ex-Sunday  school  teacher  whose 
views  were  typified  by  a  remark  he  made  in  1925:  "More  and  more,"  he  said,  "organized 
labor  is  coming  to  believe  that  its  best  interests  are  promoted  through  concord  rather  than 
conflict."  After  Green's  election,  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  happily  declared  that 
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"capital  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  pubUc  is  fortunate  in  having  him  as  spokesman  of  a 
highly  important  group  of  citizens."^'' 

Clearly,  labor's  forward  march  had  come  to  a  halt.  The  unfavorable  political  and 
economic  climate  of  the  1920s,  combined  with  the  AFL's  imwillingness  to  organize  the 
ever  growing  number  of  manufacturing  workers,  left  labor  economically  weak  and  without 
political  influence.  At  the  start  of  the  1930s,  unions  represented  only  10%  of  the  non- 
agricultural  labor  force,  and  they  had  yet  to  penetrate  the  new  major  industries:  the  auto, 
utilities,  rubber,  and  chemical  industries  were  virtually  union  free. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1929,  things  only  got  worse.  The 
collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  the  fall  pushed  the  economy  into  a  tailspin.  In  1 930  the 
percentage  of  jobless  nonagricultural  workers  stood  at  8.7%.  Three  years  later,  one 
worker  out  of  every  four  was  unemployed.  In  such  a  desperate  situation,  workers  signed 
onto  relief  rolls,  joined  soup  lines,  and  roamed  crowded  city  streets  in  search  of  food.  For 
those  lucky  enough  to  find  work,  however,  things  were  not  much  better.  To  cope  with  a 
lack  of  demand,  business' s  slashed  wages.  One  survey  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  found  that  from  1929  to  1932  workers'  real  income  had  declined  by 
32%.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  weekly  wages  fell  63%.^^ 


On  William  Green  see  Craig  Phelan,  William  Green:  Biography  of  a  I.ahnr  I  eader  (Alhanv  State 
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45. 
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Given  such  grim  conditions  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  President  Roosevelt's 
first  inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1933,  was  dour.  "A  host  of  unemployed  citizens."  he 
declared,  "face  the  grim  problem  of  existence  and  an  equally  great  number  toil  with  little 
return.  Only  a  foolish  optimist  can  deny  the  dark  realities  of  the  moment."^^ 

Labor,  in  turn,  had  become  so  weak  that  many  commentators  believed  its  days 
were  numbered.  Proposed  labor  scholar  George  Bamett,  there  is  "no  reason  to  believe 
that  American  trade  unionism  will  so  revolutionize  itself ...  as  to  become  in  the  next 
decade  a  more  potent  social  influence  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  decade.""'  Labor,  it 
seemed,  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  According  to  Fortune  magazine,  the  AFL  "has  been 
suffering  from  pernicious  anemia,  sociological  myopia  and  hardening  of  the  arteries."^^ 
The  editors  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  wondered,  "where  is  the  A.F.  of  L?  The 
Truth  is,"  they  wrote,  "that  the  AFL  is  failing  miserably  in  its  stewardship.  Every  year 
its  weakness  is  more  apparent.  The  AFL  is  accurately  described  as  the  aristocracy  of 
labor.  All  aristocracies  are  subject  to  dry  rot."^^ 

A  Mandate  to  Move  Ahead:  The  AFL  and  the  Great  Depression 

By  the  end  of  the  1930s  no  commentator  could  make  the  same  assertions  as  did 
the  Scripps-Howard  editors.  Though  the  labor  movement  had  split  in  two,  both  halves  of 
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it  were  energized  and  capable  of  wielding  significant  economic  and  political  power.  More 
importantly,  the  Great  Depression  and  a  massive  upsurge  of  rank  and  file  activism 
spurred  changes  within  the  AFL.  By  the  start  of  World  War  II,  AFL  leaders  had  moved 
ever  closer  to  a  full  embrace  of  liberalism. 

The  profound,  all  encompassing  nature  of  the  Great  Depression  transformed  the 
nation.  Propelled  by  the  force  of  economic  catastrophe,  America's  political  system  was 
revolutionized.  New  urban  leaders,  liberal  intellectuals,  and  ordinary  farmers  and  workers 
began  to  demand  that  the  government  protect  common  people  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
capitalist  marketplace.  Older  notions  of  voluntarism,  laissez-faire  economics,  and 
individualism  would,  they  held,  no  longer  work.  "The  time  has  come  to  end  when  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  top  by  stepping  on  the  dead  bodies  of  other  people  to  get  there," 
declared  First  Lady,  Eleanor  Roosevelt.^^  The  government's  role  in  securing  justice  was 
now  deemed  crucial.  Wrote  a  New  York  City  woman  to  Harry  Hopkins,  head  of  the  New 
Deal's  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA),  "I  believe  that  this  country  owes  a  living 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  If  it  can't  give  us  this  living  through  private  industry  it 
must  provide  for  us  through  government  means.  [This  is]  an  inalienable  right  of  every 
person  living  imder  this  government."  Freedom,  philosopher  John  Dewey  added,  must 
mean  more  than  the  absence  of  abusive  state  authority.  It  should  also  signify  "liberation 
from  material  insecurity."^' 


As  quoted  in  Tamara  Hareven,  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  An  American  Conscience  (Chicago:  Quadrangle, 
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Acting  upon  these  principles.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  laws  that  transformed 
the  relationship  of  the  federal  government  to  the  economy.  The  New  Deal  insured  that 
the  state  would  play  a  positive  role  in  the  regulation  of  social  and  economic  life,  and  that 
it  would  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.^^  At  its  heart  stood  the  1935 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (or  Wagner  Act)  and  the  1935  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Wagner  Act,  which  Congress  passed  despite  the  vehement  objections  of  the  business 
community,  granted  workers  the  right  to  form  unions,  outlawed  company  unions,  and 
proscribed  various  unfair  labor  practices.  The  Social  Security  Act,  in  turn,  established  a 
permanent  system  of  imemployment  compensation,  provided  for  old  age  insurance,  and 
aid  for  families  with  dependent  children.^^ 

While  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  changing,  so  too  was  the  AFL.  The  Great 
Depression  compelled  its  leaders  to  abandon  voluntarism,  but  only  after  several  more 
years  of  cautious  and  conservative  policy.  In  the  first  years  of  the  depression,  Federation 
leaders  continued  to  believe  that  the  federal  government  must  avoid  interfering  with  the 
economy.  "Industry,"  declared  Photo  Engravers  head  Matthew  Woll,  "must  work  it  out 
within  itself"^  Thus,  in  1930,  1931,  and  early  1932,  William  Green  went  on  record  in 
opposition  to  both  health  and  unemployment  insurance.  Like  Gompers,  Green  did  not 
want  workers  looking  to  the  state  to  solve  their  problems.  This  would  only  weaken  the 
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labor  movement  and  leave  workers  in  a  dependent  position.  Unemployment  insurance,  he 
declared  before  the  Executive  Council  in  September  of  1930,  is  "paternalistic  . . .  [it] 
demoralizes  ambition,  stultifies  initiative  and  blights  hope."^^  There  were,  as  well,  many 
important  leaders  within  the  AFL  who  continued,  throughout  the  1930s,  to  wave  the 
banner  of  voluntarism  and  oppose  New  Deal  legislation.  John  Frey,  who  became  head  of 
the  AFL's  important  Metal  Trades  Department  in  1934,  was  the  most  insistent 
Gompersite. 

Bom  in  Mankato,  Minnesota  on  Febnaary  24,  1871,  Frey  spent  his  early  years 
moving  with  his  family  through  Minnesota,  Canada,  and  Massachusetts.  After  finishing 
an  apprentice  as  a  moulder  he  joined  the  International  Moulders  Union  and,  by  1900,  had 
become  its  Vice  President.  While  moving  up  the  ranks,  Frey  became  convinced  that 
Gompers's  union  philosophy  was  right.  He  insisted  that  "the  trade  union  is  not  a  social, 
religious,  racial  or  political  institution."  It  is,  rather,  "a  purely  economic  one,"  and  unions 
should  stick  to  bettering  working  conditions.  By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Frey  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  AFL's  drift  from  its  founding  principles.  "The  menace  to  our 
movement,"  he  wrote  Gompers  shortly  after  the  war,  "is  no  longer  from  the  outside  but  it 
comes  from  within  our  own  ranks."  AFL  leaders,  he  warned,  must  "keep  our  movement 
from  being  captured  by  a  new  set  of  dreamers."^^  Naturally,  Frey  opposed  New  Deal 
liberalism.  Though  he  voted  for  FDR  in  1932,  he  soon  regretted  it.  To  Frey,  the  New 

"  As  quoted  in  Taft,  The  AFL  From  the  Death  of  Gomners  to  the  Merger.  31-32. 
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Deal  was,  at  best,  a  "government  by  bureaus  instead  of  a  government  by  the  people."  At 
worst,  it  was  communist  inspired  "fascism,  pretty  pure  and  simple."^^ 

But  the  momentum  of  the  day  went  against  Frey  and  all  those  who  resisted 
change.  Around  the  nation  workers  and  the  unemployed  were  engaging  in  strikes  and 
protests  while  demanding  that  the  federal  government  take  immediate  action  to  relieve 
their  distress,  and  that  labor  leaders  abandon  their  old  philosophies.^^  On  March  6.  1930. 
for  example,  over  one  million  Americans,  under  CPUSA  leadership,  joined  in 
unemployment  protests  aroimd  the  nation.^^  The  following  year,  Chicago  residents 
witnessed  more  than  400  relief  protests.^"  On  March  7, 1932,  thousands  of  workers,  also 
under  communist  leadership,  marched  at  the  Dearborn  headquarters  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  demand  jobs  and  an  end  to  foreclosures.^'  In  the  summer  of  1932, 20,000 
World  War  I  veterans  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  demand  early  payment  of 
pensions.  And  in  1 934,  workers  in  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco,  in  addition 
to  over  400,000  textile  workers,  engaged  in  a  series  of  violent  strikes  that  represented  a 
direct  repudiation  of  old-style  AFL  leadership. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  massive  rank-and-file  revolt,  most  AFL  leaders  realized  that 
change  was  needed.  Indeed,  their  eventual  embrace  of  liberalism  in  response  to  the  Great 
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Depression  was  not  simply  bom  of  humanistic  desires  to  help  the  poor;  it  also  grew  out 
of  a  realization  that  without  substantive  change  the  existing  labor  movement  might  not 
survive.  Thus,  Federation  reformists  pushed  and  prodded  more  cautious  leaders  to  do 
away  with  voluntarism.  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (UMW).  David 
Dubinsky  of  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  (ILGWU),  and  even  Daniel 
Tobin  of  the  Teamsters  and  George  Berry  of  the  Printing  Pressmen  all  urged  the  AFL  to 
endorse  unemployment  insurance.  "Our  capitalistic  system  requires  a  radical 
reorganization,"  Berry  proclaimed  in  1931.''^  The  nation's  dire  economic  situation,  these 
reformists  held,  demanded  change.  Declared  Tobin  at  the  AFL's  1932  convention,  one 
"can  travel  from  village  to  village  and  from  town  to  town  and  see  the  starving  men. 
children,  and  mothers  suffering  from  the  loss  of  every  kind  of  necessity. ...  No  one  can 
exaggerate  the  pictures,  and  I  am  not  playing  to  prejudice."^^  Finally,  numerous  local 
unions  and  state  Federations,  particularly  George  Meany's  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  acted  as  a  constant  source  of  support  for  New  Deal  liberalism  throughout  the 
1930s. 

Confronted  with  these  circumstances,  AFL  leaders  began  to  embrace  liberalism. 
"We  have  been  irresistibly  forced  to  take  new  positions,"  William  Green  noted  in  1932, 
"to  pursue  a  flexible  policy  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  changed  order.'"^"*  In  July, 
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1932,  the  Executive  Council  finally  called  for  federal  and  state  unemployment  insurance 
programs.  AFL  leaders  also  became  firm  advocates  of  labor  law  reform  and  national  social 
security  legislation.  Green,  for  example,  used  The  American  Federationist  to  campaign  on 
behalf  of  both.  Pointing  to  the  results  of  the  fall,  1934  elections,  which  gave  the 
Democratic  party  a  significant  boost,  he  proclaimed  that  Americans  are  now 
"emphatically  opposed  to  a  return  to  predepression  methods."  Americans,  he  insisted, 
have  given  Congress  "a  mandate  to  move  ahead  along  principles  of  economic  balance  and 
social  security."  And  the  first  thing  that  Congress  must  do  is  pass  a  law  that  guarantees 
workers  the  right  to  form  unions  of  their  own  choosing.  Strong  unions,  Green  believed, 
would  provide  workers  the  wages  needed  to  lift  the  economy  out  of  the  depression.^"  A 
few  months  later  the  AFL's  president  went  even  further  and  declared  that  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Bill  was  "fundamental  in  securing  justice  and  economic 
progress."^^ 

By  the  end  of  the  1930s  the  AFL  had  come  a  long  way.  Industrialization  and  the 
first  World  War  chipped  away  at  its  support  for  voluntarism.  The  Great  Depression,  in 
turn,  reshaped  the  AFL  into  an  institution  that  would  become  one  of  liberalism's  main 
institutional  pillars.  Labor's  leaders,  William  Green  remarked  in  the  summer  of  1935,  are 
"fully  persuaded"  that  justice  lies  not  in  preserving  the  property  rights  of  the  few  but  in 
"in  making  social  welfare  our  final  test."'^ 

'''  William  Green,  "By  the  Editor,"  The  American  Federationist  fPecember.  1934),  1289-1294. 

William  Green,  "By  the  Editor,"  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1935),  465-471. 
"  William  Green,  "By  the  Editor,"  The  American  Federationist  (June,  1935),  577-587. 
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Service  and  Sacrifice:  The  AFL  and  World  War  II 
Immediately  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941.  the 
AFL  pledged  its  support  to  the  Roosevelt  administration.  A  "devastating  tyranny"  read 
an  Executive  Council  statement,  was  threatening  America  by  striking  at  its  "symbols  of 
fi'eedom  and  liberty."  Americans,  the  statement  continued,  should  "drive  through,  crush, 
defeat  and  subdue"  their  enemies  for  nothing  less  than  their  very  existence  hung  in  the 
balance.  "The  call  of  the  hour,"  the  statement  concluded,  "is  for  service  and  sacrifice. 
With  so  much  to  lose  AFL  leaders  were  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  support  of 
the  war.  They  were  prepared  to  cement  their  close  relationship  with  the  state  and  the 
Democratic  party.  Thus,  in  three  areas  (production  and  strikes,  participation  on  war 
agencies,  and  wartime  propaganda)  the  AFL  pursued  polices  which  placed  it  in  a  tight 
knit  alliance  with  the  federal  government. 

Almost  one  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on  December  29,  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
urged  Americans  to  unite  behind  a  vast  production  effort  to  help  nations  resisting  Nazi 
aggression.  "Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  has  our  American 
civilization  been  in  such  danger  as  now,"  the  President  declared.  Fascism  had  to  be 
defeated,  and  to  aid  in  its  defeat  America  had  to  be  the  "great  arsenal  of  democracy."™  A 
year  later,  when  America  had  entered  the  war,  the  FDR  increased  his  commitment  to 


Executive  Council  Press  Release,  December  15,  1941  in  William  Green  Papers,  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society,  box  10,  file  b  (henceforth  GP-WSHS,  box  and  file  number). 

"  As  quoted  in  James  MacGregor  Bums,  Roosevelt:  The  Soldier  of  FreeHnm  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  1970),  27-28. 
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expanding  production.  He  believed  the  war  was  going  to  be  won  on  the  battlefields  and 
in  the  factories. 

AFL  and  CIO  leaders  agreed.  "Success  in  the  air,  on  the  battlefields  or  on  the  high 
seas,"  AFL  leaders  declared,  "is  impossible  without  an  adequate  supply  of  war  material 
of  all  kinds."  Workers  had  to  toil  with  all  their  might  and  never  "withhold  fi-om  the 
government  a  full  measure  of  service."*^  Similarly,  CIO  president  Philip  Murray  insisted 
that  labor  "is  determined  to  place  itself  in  the  forefi-ont  in  the  battle  of  achieving  maximum 
production."*' 

On  December  17, 1941,  labor  leaders  showed  how  much  they  supported  boosting 
production  by  agreeing  to  a  No-Strike  Pledge  (NSP)  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
agreement  did  not  stop  workers  from  striking  but  it  did  demonstrate,  through  the 
abandonment  of  its  strongest  weapon  in  dealings  with  employees,  how  far  labor  was 
willing  to  go  in  support  of  the  war.  Indeed,  during  the  war,  AFL  leaders  refiised  to 
support  any  strike,  not  one  of  the  3,700  held  in  1943,  or  any  of  the  5,000  strikes  held  in 
1944.  Moreover,  they  continuously  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  increasing 
production  and  to  the  NSP.  At  the  beginning  of  1 943,  AFL  secretary-treasurer  George 
Meany  stated  that  "what  labor  produced  last  year  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  must  turn 
out  in  the  months  ahead."*^  Writers  for  The  American  Federationist.  in  turn,  urged 
workers  to  work  harder  to  win  the  war  sooner.  As  an  incentive,  they  were  often 

'°  Executive  Council  Press  Release,  December  15,  1941,  GP-WSHS,  box  10,  file  b. 

"  Robert  Zieger,  The  CIO:  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995),  143. 

"  George  Meany,  "Labor  Will  Do  the  Job,"  The  American  Federationist  (January,  1943),  3. 
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reminded  that  "there  are  no  unions  under  FASCISM."*^  And  as  late  as  November  1944, 
delegates  to  the  AFL's  annual  convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that 
reaffirmed  the  NSP,  while  promising  that  the  AFL  would  continue  to  "give  every  possible 
assistance  in  prosecuting  the  present  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion."*'' 

The  AFL's  support  for  production  and  the  NSP  was  one  part  of  its  patriotic 
wartime  policy;  a  second  was  its  cooperation  with  the  government  through  participation 
on  wartime  agencies,  particularly  the  National  War  Labor  Board  (NWLB).  Established  as 
part  of  a  pact  reached  by  labor  leaders  and  the  Roosevelt  administration  after  Pearl 
Harbor  (the  same  agreement  in  which  labor  agreed  to  the  NSP),  the  NWLB  was 
empowered  to  settle  all  war  related  labor  disputes  through  "peaceful  adjustment."*"  As 
chairman,  the  President  picked  William  H.  Davis,  a  New  York  lawyer  sympathetic  to 
labor,  three  other  members  who  represented  the  public,  and  four  persons  each  from 
management  and  labor.  George  Meany  was  the  chief  AFL  representative. 

The  final  area  of  AFL  cooperation  with  the  government  came  in  its  attacks  on 
critics  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  a  concerted  propaganda  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
war.  AFL  leaders  were  quick  to  distance  the  Federation  from  the  administration's  loudest 
labor  critic,  John  L.  Lewis.  As  an  isolationist,  Lewis  had  opposed  Roosevelt's  growing 
involvement  in  European  affairs  throughout  the  1930s.  He  believed  that  war  would  only 

"  As  quoted  in  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1943),  2. 

Procegdines  of  the  Sixtv-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  l.ahnr  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  November  20-30,  1944,  539-540  (henceforth  convention  proceedings  shall  be  cited  as:  AFL, 
proceedings,  year  and  page  number). 

Dulles,  Labor  in  America.  334. 
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further  the  interests  of  corporate  America  and  conservative  politicians.  "Europe  is  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,"  he  declared  before  an  antiwar  rally  in  March  1937.  "and  it  must  be  our 
care  that  she  does  not  drag  us  into  the  abyss  after  her."  Similarly,  in  September.  1940. 
Lewis  argued  that  "labor  in  America  wants  no  war  or  any  part  of  war."  Instead,  it  "wants 
the  right  to  work  and  live."  In  1940,  Lewis  even  stepped  down  as  CIO  president  after  his 
attempt  to  swing  labor's  vote  to  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  Wendell  Willkie, 
failed.*^  Still,  during  the  war,  Lewis  continued  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the 
President's  labor  policies  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  decisions  of  the  NWLB.  And  for 
those  who  did  abide  by  NWLB  rulings,  he  had  nothing  but  scorn.  They  were,  he  stated, 
guilty  of  "cringing  toadyism  . . .  coupled  with  a  blind  worship  of  the  astoundingly 
unsound  economic  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration."*^ 

To  AFL  leaders  it  was  Lewis  and  not  the  President  who  deserved  to  be  faulted. 
Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  had  little  respect  for  the  UMW  president  who 
had,  after  all,  led  the  CIO's  breakaway  fi-om  the  AFL.  Lewis's  wartime  criticisms  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  increased  these  feelings.  In  May,  1943,  when  Lewis  applied  for 
the  UMW's  readmission  into  the  AFL,  the  Executive  Council  turned  him  down.  While 
debating  the  merits  of  Lewis's  proposal  at  the  AFL's  convention,  Nick  Lazzari  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Central  Trades  Council  lambasted  Lewis  for  fighting  "against  President 
Roosevelt,  the  father  of  labor."  Similarly,  Jess  Fletcher  of  the  Building  Service 
Employees  argued  that  Lewis's  political  positions,  particularly  his  leadership  of  the  1943 

"  As  quoted  in  Robert  Zieger,  John  L.  Lewis:  Labor  Leader  (Boston,  1988),  106-107. 
"  As  quoted  in  ibid.,  136. 
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coal  strikes,  were  leading  to  the  deaths  of  American  soldiers.  "I  cannot  forgive  John  L. 
Lewis,"  Fletcher  stated,  "for  stabbing  in  the  back  the  boys  in  the  foxholes  all  over  the 
world."^*  After  the  AFL  refused  Lewis's  request,  John  Marchiando.  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  of  America,  applauded  the  AFL"s  stance  and 
declared,  "we  have  men  over  the  water  today  fighting  for  democracy  and  I  think  we 
should  practice  a  little  democracy  back  home  by  keeping  men  who  are  dictators  out  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor."^^ 

Concomitant  with  its  criticism  of  such  Roosevelt  critics  as  Lewis,  the  AFL 
launched  a  large  scale  pro-war  propaganda  effort.  Through  the  mediums  of  print  and 
radio,  AFL  leaders  urged  laborites  to  support  the  war.  Workers  who  read  The  American 
Federationist.  for  example,  got  a  steady  dose  of  pro- war  writings.  Those  who  turned 
their  radio  dials  to  NBC's  weekly  "Labor  for  Victory"  program,  in  turn,  heard  patriotic 
Federation  spokesmen  pontificate  on  the  importance  of  victory  over  fascist  aggression.^° 
AFL  leaders  also  encouraged  workers  to  purchase  war  bonds  so  that  they  could  "render  a 
double  service  to  our  nation  and  to  ourselves."^'  In  like  manner,  they  organized  a  pro-war 
rally  attended  by  over  25,000  people  in  Washington  on  May  21,  1943.  At  the  rally. 


AFL,  Convention  Proceedings.  1943,  479-480. 
AFL,  Convention  Proceedings.  1944,  478. 
^  Discussion  of  the  "Labor  for  Victory"  program  can  be  found  in  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1942), 
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William  Green  proudly  proclaimed  that  "victory  is  the  supreme  goal  of  the  six  million 
members  of  the  AFL."^^ 

The  AFL's  embrace  of  Washington's  war  efforts  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
over  three  decades  of  change.  Before  the  war  started  in  Europe  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
World  War  I,  and  the  Great  Depression  had  all  served  to  push  AFL  leaders  towards 
liberalism  and  a  close  relationship  with  the  Democratic  party.  Still,  there  was  more  than 
momentum  behinds  the  AFL's  World  War  II  policies.  There  were,  as  well,  strong 
ideological,  political,  and  economic  reasons. 

For  AFL  leaders,  cooperation  with  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  an 
humanitarian  and  a  patriotic  imperative.  The  war,  they  felt,  was  fought  for  fundamental 
human  rights.  Thus,  when  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  of 
January  6,  1941,  spoke  of  the  need  to  create  a  world  founded  on  what  he  considered  the 
four  "essential  freedoms"~freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear~AFL  heads  nodded  in  agreement.^^  They,  and  most  Americans, 
believed  that  a  fascist  victory  would  mean  the  end  of  these  freedoms.  The  war,  George 
Meany  declared,  is  "a  struggle  between  two  ideologies  that  are  absolutely  incompatible." 
It  is  a  conflict  "between  civilization  and  savagery,  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  between 
decency  and  oppression."^'*  Added  David  Dubinsky,  World  War  II  "is  a  people's  war  no 


Green  is  quoted  in  "All  Out  Support  for  War  Again  Pledged  by  AFL,"  The  American  Federationist 
(June,  1943),  12-15. 

"  Foner,  The  Storv  of  American  Freedom.  221. 
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less  than  a  soldier's  war."'^  CIO  laborites  agreed.  According  to  UAW  activist  Victor 
Reuther,  World  War  II  "was  just  another  phase  of  the  long  historical  struggle  of  people  to 
free  themselves  from  authoritarian  rule  and  win  a  measure  of  individual  freedom."^^ 

The  patriotism  of  AFL  leaders  gained  reinforcement  by  the  participation  of  AFL 
workers  in  the  war.  Throughout  the  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  AFL  members  risked 
their  lives  daily  in  combat.  As  early  as  December,  1941,  the  Japanese  had  killed  400  AFL 
construction  workers  who  were  helping  U.S.  Marines  defend  Guam  and  Wake. 
Americans,  reported  an  article  in  The  American  Federationist.  "will  always  remember 
Guam  and  Wake  and  the  magnificent  deeds  of  their  defenders."^^  By  January.  1 942, 
members  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  were  helping  to  transport  supplies  to  U.S. 
troops  abroad,  and  members  of  the  Teamsters  rode  trucks  along  the  Burma  road  while 
under  constant  threat  of  Japanese  bombers.  The  awareness  that  AFL  leaders  had  of  the 
suffering  and  human  cost  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  implications  of  the  fight  against  Nazi 
Germany,  was  a  constant  presence  in  almost  every  decision  they  made  from  1941  to 
1945.  "We  are  Americans  first,"  William  Green  affirmed  in  July.  1942,  and  "trade 
unionists  second."^^  AFL  leaders  believed  that  uncooperative  polices  toward  the  state 
could  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  worker-soldiers.  Laborites,  George  Meany  urged, 

"  Dubinsky  is  quoted  in  "What  They  Say  About  the  War,"  The  American  Federation i';t  (January,  1942), 
12-13. 

^  As  quoted  in  Zieger,  The  CIO.  1 43 . 

"  "Remember  Guam  and  Wake!"  The  American  Federationist  (January,  1942),  7. 

"  William  Green,  "We  Are  Americans  First  and  Trade  Unionists  Second,"  The  American  Federationist 
(July,  1942),  8. 


should  increase  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  because  "the  more 
we  do,  the  sooner  the  day  of  victory—and  the  sooner  our  boys'  return  from  the  fighting 
fronts.  And  they  really  are  our  boys,"  he  continued,  for  most  of  America's  soldiers  are 
workers~"men  of  labor  who  have  temporarily  laid  aside  their  overalls  or  white  collars  to 
answer  their  country's  call."^ 

If  the  battle  against  fascism  necessitated  an  alliance  with  the  liberal  state,  the 
precarious  political  situation  that  laborites  found  themselves  in  during  the  war  foreclosed 
other  possibilities.  Growing  anti-reform  sentiment  in  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Congress,  and  among  the  public,  compelled  AFL  leaders  to  avoid  radical  policy  options 
and  to  reassure  the  nation  of  their  commitment  to  the  war.  The  main  wartime  goal  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  was  insuring  victory.  "Dr.  Win  the  War,"  Roosevelt  explained, 
had  to  replace  "Dr.  New  Deal."  Efforts  to  extend  the  New  Deal  could  not  be  allowed  to 
hinder  war  policy.  Further,  Roosevelt  realized  that  the  nation's  efforts  depended,  in 
large  part,  on  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  one  group  most  opposed  to  the  New  Deal: 
leaders  of  American  industry.  As  a  result,  he  was  willing  to  both  reverse  some  New  Deal 
policies  while  doing  little  to  fight  for  the  advancement  of  others.  In  the  late  1930s,  for 
example,  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  enforce  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  but  once  the  war  began  anti-trust  prosecution  ground  to  a  halt  owing  to 
the  White  House's  concern  that  such  prosecutions  would  constrain  defense  production. 
In  addition,  Roosevelt  sought  to  insure  industry's  cooperation  by  staffing  such  war 
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agencies  as  the  War  Production  Board  (WPB)  with  "dollar  a  year"  corporate  executives 
and  by  rewarding  the  largest  corporations,  many  of  whom  had  well  known  antiunion 
histories,  with  the  most  military  contracts.  Finally,  the  President  lent  little  support  to 
such  reform  measurers  as  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingall  bill  which  was  designed  to  expand 
and  revamp  the  social  security  system. 

Roosevelt's  willingness  to  accommodate  big  business  was  reinforced  by  the 
strength  of  Congressional  conservatism.  Even  before  the  start  of  the  war,  there  were  clear 
signs  that  the  President's  strength  was  waning.  The  Democratic  party,  which  was 
divided  between  a  conservative  Southern  wing  and  a  progressive  northern  wing,  was  never 
as  liberal  as  Rooseveh  hoped.  Only  a  year  after  the  President's  overwhelming  election 
victory  in  1936  over  Republican  Alfred  Landon,  many  pro-New  Dealers  such  as  Senators 
Tom  Connally,  Joseph  Mahoney,  and  Burton  Wheeler  became  disillusioned  with  FDR 
when  he  attempted  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Moreover,  conservative  southern 
Democrats,  in  alliance  with  the  Republican  party  (which  made  impressive  gains  in  the 
1938  and  1942  Congressional  elections)  steadily  chipped  away  at  Roosevelt's  influence  in 
Washington.  And  neither  Republicans  or  southern  Democrats  were  about  to  let  the 
President  or  labor  turn  the  war  into  a  platform  for  advancing  the  New  Deal.  Instead,  they 
sought,  as  one  Republican  Congressmen  pledged,  to  "win  the  war  from  the  New  Deal." 
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The  high  point  of  the  Congressional  turn  away  from  New  Deal  liberalism  came  in  1943 
when  Congress  passed,  over  Roosevelt's  veto,  the  Smith-Connally  Act  which  required  a 
thirty  day  cooling  off  period  after  a  strike  was  called,  granted  the  President  authority  to 
seize  plants,  and  restricted  union  contributions  to  political  campaigns."" 

With  both  the  President  and  Congress  so  weary  of  labor,  perhaps  the  AFL  could 
look  to  the  public  for  support  of  its  agenda?  But  here,  too,  laborites  were  frustrated  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  insisted  that  workers  forego  militant  action  and 
follow  government  polices.  Strikes,  they  believed,  were  unpatriotic  when  U.S.  soldiers 
were  dying  every  day  on  the  battlefields.  Workers  and  imion  leaders,  they  insisted, 
should  abandon  their  selfish  interests  and  consider  the  good  of  the  nation  as  it  struggled 
against  fascism.  Throughout  the  war,  therefore,  Americans  voiced  their  support  for 
legislation  that  would  strip  the  right  to  strike  away  from  workers  in  war  industries.  In  a 
March.  1942  Gannett  poll,  86%  came  out  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  and  in  an  August, 
1 943  poll,  almost  70%  voiced  their  support  for  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  Even  as  late  as 
June,  1944,  70%  of  the  public  continued  to  back  anti-strike  legislation. 

Just  as  expressive  of  the  public's  conservative  attitude  during  the  war  was  the 
venom  it  unleashed  upon  John  L.  Lewis.  In  1943,  when  Lewis  led  over  400,000 
bituminous  miners  in  four  strikes,  the  press  and  public  opinion  polls  glistened  with 
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hostility.  In  a  June  Gannett  poll,  for  example,  87%  of  the  respondents  declared  that  their 
opinion  of  Lewis  was  unfavorable. '"-^  The  author  of  a  Stars  and  Stripes  editorial,  in  turn, 
howled  that  "speaking  for  the  American  soldier  . . .  John  Lewis,  damn  your  coal-black 
soul!"'^  Even  liberal  magazines  rebuked  Lewis.  In  May.  The  Nation  branded  Lewis  "an 
evil  influence."  and,  in  Jime,  the  New  Republic  charged  him  with  "criminal  recklessness" 
and  argued  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  Smith-Connally  Act.'°' 

The  public's  reaction  to  Lewis  demonstrated  what  little  room  labor  had  to 
maneuver  during  the  war.  Public  opinion  and  the  alignment  of  political  forces  acted  as  a 
constant  brake  upon  the  designs  of  all  union  leaders.  Hence,  once  the  war  had  started, 
few  laborites  gave  much  support  to  proposals  such  as  Walter  Reuther's  social  democratic 
plan  to  reorganize  the  auto  industry. But  the  AFL  did  not  simply  align  itself  with  the 
federal  government  because  it  had  to.  It  did  so,  as  well,  because  AFL  leaders  realized  how 
important  liberal  policies  were  to  the  labor  movement  in  both  the  1930s  and  the  1940s. 

During  the  1930s  the  federal  government  helped  spark  the  revival  of  the  AFL  as 
well  as  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  CIO.  The  1932  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  which  limited 
the  use  of  injunctions,  the  Wagner  Act,  and  the  1938  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
established  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  and  a  forty-four  hour  work  week,  were 

Gallup,  The  Gallun  Poll.  389. 

As  quoted  in  Zieger,  Issm,  HI.  Joseph  Goulden,  Meanv:  The  1  Jnchallenged  Strongman  of  American 
LalMfNew  York:  Antheneum,  1972),  108. 

"The  Shape  of  Things,"  The  Nation  (May  8,  1943),  650.  "The  Miners  Have  a  Case,"  The  New 
Republic  (June  14,  1943),  780. 

Brody,  "The  New  Deal,  Labor  and  World  War  II,"  in  Brody,  In  Labor's  Cause.  175-219. 
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all  legislative  milestones.  True,  AFL  leaders  did  not  agree  with  every  aspect  of 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  but  they  certainly  realized  the  tremendously  beneficial  effects  that 
liberal  policies  had  upon  the  labor  movement.  "That  law,  the  Wagner  Act,"  Daniel  Tobin 
commented  at  the  AFL's  1942  convention,  "has  been  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
organized  labor  in  our  country."'°^  Indeed,  from  1933  to  1941,  AFL  membership  grew 
from  slightly  under  2.5  million  to  ahnost  5.2  million  members.  The  membership  of  the 
CIO,  in  turn,  went  from  1.2  million  in  1936  to  2.65  million  in  1941.'°^ 

During  the  war,  the  federal  government  contributed  still  further  to  labor's 
expansion.  In  June,  1 942,  the  NWLB  established  a  maintenance  of  membership  formula 
that  required  union  members  to  sustain  their  membership  for  the  life  of  a  contract  or  be 
subject  to  discharge.  To  laborites,  the  NWLB's  decision  was  crucial  to  maintaining  union 
strength.  They  had  pointed  out  that  without  the  right  to  strike  labor  needed  some 
security  against  both  the  encroachments  of  employers  and  fluctuating  wartime 
memberships.  The  NWLB's  policy  did  just  that.  From  1941  to  1945,  AFL  membership 
rose  from  just  over  five  million  to  almost  seven  million  members.  CIO  membership,  in 
turn  expanded  to  just  under  four  million.  The  NWLB  proved  friendly  to  labor  in  other 
areas  as  well.  The  dissatisfaction  that  both  the  AFL  and  CIO  expressed  over  its  Little 
Steel  wage  formula,  for  example,  compelled  the  NWLB  to  support  the  enactment  of  such 


AFL,  1942,  Convention  Proceedings.  498-499. 

Christopher  Tomlitis,  "AFL  Unions  in  the  1930s:  Their  Performance  in  Historical  Perspective,"  The 
Jgumal  of  Amgrican  History  (March,  1979),  1023.  Nelson  Lichtenstein,  Labor's  War  At  Home:  The  CIO 
in  World  War  11  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1982),  80. 
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fringe  benefits  for  workers  as  vacation  and  tioliday  pay  as  well  as  travel  time  and  lunch 

1  AO 

allowances. 

Ideologically,  and  politically,  the  AFL  had  plenty  of  reason  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  government  during  World  War  II.  They  also  had  soimd  economic  reasons.  For 
most  Americans,  the  war  was  a  great  boon.  Unlike  Europeans,  Americans  were  able  to 
have  both  guns  and  butter.  Wartime  stimulation  ended  the  depression,  imemployment 
virtually  disappeared,  and  real  wages  increased  27%  from  1940  to  1945."°  In  the  midst 
of  such  growth,  few  workers  wanted  to  radically  challenge  America's  political  and 
economic  system.  Instead,  they  constantly  expressed  their  support  for  the  war  and  for 
Roosevelt.  Workers  saluted  the  flag,  prayed  for  America's  triumph,  and  thought  daily  of 
the  struggles  of  then-  family  members,  friends,  or  neighbors  who  were  serving  their  nation 
in  combat.  To  workers  and  imion  leaders  alike,  the  war  demanded  sacrifice  and  hard 
work. 

Conclusion 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  Samuel  Gompers  defined  the 
AFL.  He  insured  that  the  Federation  was  antiradical,  practiced  ''pure  and  simple" 
unionism,  and  adhered  to  voluntarism.  By  1945,  however,  the  AFL  had  shed  itself  of 

Zieger,  Thg  CIQ.  146-147,  174-175.  Lichtenstein,  Labor's  War  At  Home.  79-81.  Dulles,  Labor  in 
America,  335-336.  Brody,  Workers  in  Industrial  American.  114.  Seidman,  American  Labor  From  Defense 
to  Reconversion  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953),  91-108. 

"°  Timothy  Alan  Willard,  "Labor  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  1942-1945:  An  Experiment  in 
Corporatist  Wage  Stabilization"  (Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Toledo,  1984).  Nelson  Lichtenstein, 
"The  Making  of  the  Postwar  Working  Class:  Cultural  Pluralism  and  Social  Structure  in  World  War  II,'' 
Histprjan  (November,  1988).  Joshua  Freeman,  "Delivering  the  Goods:  Industrial  Unionism  during  World 
War  II,"  Labor  Hi.stnrv  (Fail  1978),  589. 
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much  of  Gompers's  legacy.  Industrial  change,  World  War  I,  the  Great  Depression,  and 
World  War  II  acted  to  push  Federation  leaders  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  state.  By 
1945,  the  AFL  had  become  part  of  the  liberal  establishment.  Its  leaders  accepted 
capitalism,  could  be  counted  on  to  support  American  military  interventions  abroad,  and 
believed  that  political  action  was  important  to  secure  a  better,  more  liberal  America. 

Could  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  up  to  1945  have  been  otherwise?  It  is 
doubtful.  The  CPUS  A  was  the  most  popular  alternative  to  the  left  of  the  mainstream 
labor  movement,  and  by  1945  it  had  lost  much  of  its  popularity.  Moreover,  most  blue 
collar  workers  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  organization  that,  throughout 
most  of  its  existence,  denigrated  the  basic  pillars  of  American  life." '  Workers  were  too 
supportive  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Democratic  party  and  they  were  also  strongly 
patriotic.  Simply  put,  they  wanted  New  Deal  liberalism.  "Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country,"  declared  one  resident  of  the  working  class  town  of  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania,  "has  labor  been  given  a  squarer  deal."  Similarly,  another  Homesteader 
denounced  Republicans  for  implying  that  Roosevelt  "is  a  tyrant  and  a  villain  because  he 
dared  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  comfort  the  needy,  and  wipe  tears  away  from 
the  eyes  of  those  who  wept.""^ 

Some  scholars  have  argued  that  the  large  number  of  strikes  during  World  War  II 
was  a  strong  sign  of  working  class  militancy.  But,  as  with  World  War  I,  the 

"'  See  chapter  3. 

""  As  quoted  in  Oestreicher,  "Rules  of  the  Game,"  in  Kevin  Boyle  ed.,  Organized  Labor  and  American 
EaMsS  (Albany,  1998),  39. 
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overwhelming  majority  of  strikes  did  not  indicate  any  basic  disagreement  with  the  war 
effort.  They  were  usually  short  and  stemmed  from  chaotic  and  often  arbitrary  wartime 
managerial  practices  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  numerous  parts  of  the 
country.''^  More  importantly,  workers  were  simply  too  fractured  along  racial  lines  to 
constitute  a  powerfiil,  independent  political  force  separate  from  the  Democratic  party. 
At  no  point  during  the  1930s  or  the  1940s  did  they  pose  a  imited  front  in  opposition  to 
big  business.  In  the  South  and  the  North,  race  divided  workers,  fueled  inter-union 
tension,  and  provided  employers  with  a  wedge  to  weaken  organizing  campaigns."'* 
Certainly,  there  were  alternatives  to  New  Deal  liberalism  but  the  most  popular  ones  were 
the  anti-New  Deal  policies  of  corporate  America,  the  republicanism  of  Thomas  Dewey 
and  Robert  Taft,  and  the  conservatism  of  southern  Democrats."^ 

AFL  leaders,  in  sum,  were  not  militant  by  nature  and  they  operated  in  the  real 
world  of  American  politics.  Their  commitment  to  liberalism,  moreover,  did  not  represent 
a  repudiation  of  labor's  heritage.  To  them,  it  was  a  logical  response  to  the  environment  in 
which  they  operated.  And  as  they  were  becoming  more  committed  to  a  liberal  domestic 
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On  race  see  Thomas  Sugrue,  The  Origins  of  the  Urban  Crisis:  Race  and  Inequality  in  Postwar  Detroit 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1996).  Bruce  Nelson,  "Class,  Race,  and  Democracy  in  the  CIO: 
The  'New'  Labor  History  Meets  the  'Wages  of  Whiteness,"  International  Review  of  Social  History 
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agenda,  so  too  were  they  becoming  more  aware  of  liberalism's  enemies.  And  no  enemy 
was  greater,  they  thought,  than  communism. 


CHAPTER  3 
RED  STAR  RISING: 
THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  AFL'S  COLD  WAR  ANTICOMMUNISM 

Throughout  the  Cold  War  few  institutions  were  as  committed  to  anticommunism 

as  was  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL).  Presidents,  senators,  representatives, 

and  the  heads  of  numerous  government  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  could 

always  depend  upon  it  to  support  Washington's  Cold  War  policies.  Despite  the 

importance  of  the  AFL  to  America's  Cold  War  consensus,  however,  few  scholars  have 

devoted  serious  attention  to  analyzing  the  roots  of  its  anticommimism.  Those  who  have 

are  content  to  characterize  it  as  a  weapon  used  by  labor's  ruling  clique  to  destroy  their 

left  wing  opponents.'  AFL  leaders  would  not  have  agreed  with  such  propositions.  To 

them,  the  origins  of  labor's  Cold  War  struggles  did  not  emerge  from  desires  to  insulate 

unions  from  radicalism  or  to  prop  up  capitalism.  Instead,  they  sprang  from  three  roots: 

the  AFL's  own  history  and  tradhions;  the  totalitarian  nature  of  Soviet  communism;  and 

the  actions  of  the  American  Communist  Party  (CPUS A).  AFL  leaders  opposed 

communism  for  practical  and  moral  reasons.  They  believed  that  communism  was  an 

unworkable  political  philosophy  and  the  fuel  for  a  monstrous  system.  Still,  AFL 


'  See  chapter  1 . 
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anticommunism  before  1945  never  proved  as  effective  as  AFL  leaders  hoped,  and  its 
political  consequences  were  variable  and  even  unintended.^ 

An  Overview  of  AFL  Anticommunism.  1917-1945 
In  late  1917  and  early  1918,  much  of  the  American  left  celebrated  the  news  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia.  It  was,  leftists  thought,  a  victory  for  the 
international  working  class.  The  greedy,  hierarchical  world  of  capitalism  was  now 
vutaerable,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  world  was  at  hand.  Socialist  Eugene  Debs,  for  example, 
claimed  that  because  of  the  Revolution  "the  last  are  now  the  first  and  the  world's  most 
pitilessly  plundered  and  shamelessly  exiled  have  become  the  world's  revolutionary 
redeemers  and  supreme  liberators."^  Journalist  John  Reed  had  similar  feelings.  Author  of 
an  eyewitness  accoimt  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World 
(1919),  Reed  told  Americans  that  they  would  "weep  with  joy  to  know  that  there  is 
something  like  dreams  come  true  in  Russia."  Big  Bill  Haywood  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  (IWW),  in  turn,  welcomed  the  "breaking  of  the  glorious  red  dawn."  The 
world  revolution,  he  declared,  "is  bom,  the  change  is  here."  Finally,  Anarchist  Emma 
Goldman  boasted  that  she  now  looked  "toward  the  red  glow  on  the  social  horizon." 
"After  all,"  she  urged,  "that  is  the  only  real  and  worthwhile  love."^ 

^  Richard  Gid  Powers  and  John  Haynes  are  the  most  recent  historians  who  have  written  fair,  scholarly 
assessments  of  laborite  anticommunism,  as  well  as  the  entire  anticommunist  movement.  Richard  Gid 
Powers,  Not  Without  Honor:  The  History  of  American  Anticommunism  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1995). 
John  Haynes,  Red  Scare  or  Red  Menace?  American  Communism  and  Anticommunism  in  the  Cold  War 
Era  (Chicago:  Ivan  Dee,  1996). 

^  As  quoted  in  Nick  Salvatore,  Eugene  V  Debs:  Citizen  and  Socialist  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1982),  290-291. 

'  As  quoted  in  Gid  Powers,  Not  Without  Honor  8-9.  Debs  and  Goldman,  to  their  credit,  soon  changed 
their  minds  about  the  Bolsheviks  and  so,  perhaps,  did  Reed. 
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In  contrast,  leaders  of  the  AFL  opposed  the  Bolsheviks  and  all  their  supporters. 
Starting  in  1917,  they  regularly  denounced  Russian  communism.  To  them,  the  Revolution 
was  a  cynical  ploy.  While  giving  power  and  riches  to  a  few,  it  robbed  the  great  multitude 
of  ordinary  Russians  of  their  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  AFL  leaders  sought  to  uproot  commimist  influence  within  the 
Federation.  In  1923,  delegates  to  the  Federation's  annual  convention  voted  to  expel 
communist  William  F.  Duime.  Said  Photo  Engravers  president  Matthew  Woll,  "whoever 
as  direct  connection  with  the  Communist  Party  and  is  playing  for  the  Soviet  and  Moscow 
government,  has  no  right  in  this  convention  as  a  trade  unionist."^  On  a  local  level,  AFL 
laborites  waged  pitched  battles  against  communists.  In  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  (ILGWU),  for  example,  Morris  Sigman,  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  and  David 
Dubinsky  fought  a  determined,  costly,  but  ultimately  successful  campaign  to  fight  off 
communist  influence  within  the  New  York  City  garment  unions.  The  battle,  which 
climaxed  during  the  communist-led  1926  cloakmakers'  strike,  amounted  to  a  civil  war; 
bloody  fights  between  garment  workers  was  the  norm,  and  it  filled  Dubinsky-whom  one 
opponent  threatened  to  stab~with  an  undying  hatred  of  communists.  Our  enemy,  he 
later  recalled,  "was  a  disciplined  outside  political  force  dedicated  to  the  philosophy  of 
rule  or  ruin."  Though  Dubinsky  and  his  fellow  leaders  and  workers  won,  the  communists 


PrOCegdingS  of  the  Fortv-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  labor  Portland, 
Oregon,  October  7-14*,  1923,  256.  Henceforth  convention  proceedings  will  be  cited  as  follows:  AFL,  year, 
proceedings,  page  numbers.  Also  see  David  Montgomery,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  l  abor:  The  WorkplRcp 
the  State  and  American  Labor  Activism  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987),  433-444. 
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left  the  ILGWU  with  a  substantial  debt,  internal  chaos,  and  soured  relations  with  industry 
leaders.  It  did  not  revive  until  the  1930s.^ 

During  the  Great  Depression,  the  AFL's  battle  against  communism  continued.  In 
the  early  1930s,  AFL  leaders  unsuccessftiUy  attempted  to  prevent  the  U.S.  government 
from  officially  recognizing  the  Soviet  Union.  Matthew  Woll,  who  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  managed  to  collect  the  endorsements  of  six  himdred  civil 
leaders  who  opposed  recognition.^  AFL  leaders  also  furthered  efforts  to  purge 
communists  (who  led  135  AFL  locals  representing  50,000  workers)  from  the  Federation. 
In  1934,  the  Executive  Council  directed  affiliated  unions  to  expel  communists,  and  in  1935 
convention  delegates  amended  the  AFL's  constitution  to  bar  commimists  from  gaining 
membership  within  central  union  and  state  federations.^  Equally  important  to  AFL 
anticommunism  in  the  1930s  was  its  battle  against  the  CIO,  which  AFL  leaders  were 
convinced  was  little  more  than  a  commimist  front.  According  to  Federation  Vice- 
president  Frank  Duffy,  the  CIO  was  dominated  by  communists,  and  if  Americans 
allowed  its  leaders  to  accomplish  their  goals,  the  country's  future  was  bleak.  "There  can 

David  Dubinsky  and  A.H.  Raskin,  David  Dubinskv:  A  Life  With  l  .ahnr  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1977),  56-83.  Also  see  Joel  Seidman,  The  Needle  Trades  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
1942),  153-185.  Gus  Tyler,  Look  for  the  Union  Label:  A  Historv  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  (Armonk:  M.E.  Sharpe,  1995). 

'  The  U.S.  recognized  the  Soviet  Union  on  November  16,  1933. 

'  For  the  number  of  communists  within  the  AFL  see  Harvey  Klehr,  The  Hevdav  of  American  Communism: 
Thg  Pgprg!>si(>P  Pgcnde  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1984),  225,  which  refers  to  a  CP  memorandum.  Also 
see  Judith  Stepan-Norris  and  Maurice  Zeitlan,  "Who  Gets  the  Bird?  Or,  How  the  Communists  Won 
Power  and  Trust  in  America's  Unions:  The  Relative  Autonomy  of  Intraclass  Political  Struggles  " 
Amgrican  SociolPgical  Rgvigw  (August,  1989),  517.  Philip  Taft,  The  AFL  From  the  Death  of  r,nmp<>rs 
thgMgrgcr  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959),  431-432.  AFL,  1935,  Convention  ProrecHinas  164- 
168,  776-785. 
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be  no  good  thing  in  the  CIO,  for  its  ultimate  [end],"  he  contended  in  1938,  "would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  foundation  of  our  present  civilization  and  the  substitution  of  a  Godless, 
soulless  State  machine."^ 

John  Frey,  the  conservative  head  of  the  AFL's  Metal  Trades  Department,  agreed. 
In  1939  he  railed  against  the  CIO's  "open  and  defiant  insurrection"  and  declared  that  the 
CIO's  tactics  have  "the  hall  mark  of  Moscow  and  [are]  imported  from  Russia."  There 
can  be,  he  argued,  "no  more  compromise  between  communism  and  American  trade 
unionism  than  there  could  be  between  Atheism  and  Christianity."'^  A  year  earlier,  Frey 
testified  before  the  newly  created  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  (HUAC). 
In  his  testimony,  he  argued  that  the  CIO's  efforts  represented  the  attempt  of  a  small 
communist  faction  to  "overthrow  the  lawfully  established  authority  of  the  majority."  In 
addhion,  Frey  listed  the  names  of  280  alleged  communists  on  the  CIO's  payroll.  They 
were  men  and  women  who,  he  warned,  were  prepared  to  use  violent,  revolutionary 
tactics.  "The  sit  down  strike  and  mass  picketing,"  he  reported  to  HUAC's  alarmed 
members,  "have  been  used  as  frontline  trenches  in  which  the  mass  revolutionists  of  the 


Frank  Duffy,  "Beware  of  False  Prophets:  Be  On  Your  Guard  Against  Communists  and  Their  Followers," 
1938.  A  copy  of  this  speech  can  be  found  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  GMMA), 
vertical  files,  box  7. 

'°  John  Frey  to  B.  Mandel,  January  23,  1939  in  the  John  Frey  Papers,  Library  of  Congress  (henceforth 
FPLC),  container  7,  file  106.  Also  see  a  copy  of  Frey's  statement  before  the  AFL  Executive  Council  in 
1936,  FPLC,  container  5,  file  67.  In  a  similar  1936  speech  entitled  "Dictatorship  by  Militant  Minorities," 
Frey  declared  "when  our  trade  union  movement  is  attacked  and  theories  and  policies  preached  which 
would  be  wholly  destructive  to  democratically  organized  trade  unions,  then  that  issue  must  be  met  and 
faced  with  some  unflinching  courage  and  determination. . . .  None  but  self-seekers,  impractical  dreamers,  or 
the  spineless  will  submit  to  militant  minorities  on  American  soil."  A  copy  of  this  speech  is  also  in 
FPLC,  container  6.  file  98. 
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future  are  to  receive  experience  and  training  to  equip  them  for  the  day  when  the  signal  for 
revolution  is  given."'' 

During  Worid  War  II,  and  despite  the  U.S.-British-Russian  alliance.  AFL  leaders 
remained  committed  to  anticommunism.  In  1943,  they  rejected  the  plans  of  Sir  Walter 
Citrine,  general  secretary  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  (TUC),  to  establish  an 
Anglo-Soviet-American  labor  alliance.  Military  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Matthew 
Woll  proclaimed,  did  not  mean  that  AFL  leaders  must  "abandon  our  trade  union 
principles  and  jeopardize  the  security  and  integrity  of  our  labor  movement  to  help 
promote  the  Communist  conception  of  social  and  labor  cooperation."  "We  must."  AFL 
president  William  Green  added,  "reject  Fascist,  Nazi  and  Commimist  shortcuts,"  to 
solving  the  modem  world's  problems  because  they  "only  lead  to  despair."'^ 

The  Three  Roots  of  AFL  Anticorrmiunism 

To  contemporary  observers  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  AFL  opposed  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  and  steadfastly  fought  against  its  defenders.  In  fact,  the  AFL's 
own  history  and  traditions  virtually  dictated  such  a  response.  Since  the  AFL's  founding 
in  1886,  Federation  leaders  had  always  embraced  what  communists  rejected.  They 
accepted  the  basic  pillars  of  American  life:  capitalism,  organized  religion,  nationalism,  and 
the  messy  reality  of  democratic  politics.  In  contrast,  communists  wanted  to  create  the 

"  Testimony  of  John  Frey,  U.S.  Congress,  House.  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Hearings  on  H.  Res.  282.  75""  Congress,  Third  Session,  1938,  1-7  (Henceforth,  Frey,  HUAC  testimony, 
page  number). 

George  Sirgiovanni,  An  Undercurrent  of  Suspicion:  Anticommunism  in  America  during  World  War  11 
(New  Brunswick:  Transaction  Publishers,  1990),  106-107. 
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perfect  society  and  the  ideal  citizen.  They  wanted  to  abolish  "bourgeois"  institutions  and 
sentiments,  and  they  perceived  their  struggles  as  the  only  worthy  form  of  politics.  Such 
an  ideology,  AFL  leaders  believed,  would  not  work  in  Russia,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
work  in  a  democratic  America.  Just  look,  they  argued,  at  what  happened  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  I  WW.  Had  they  not  floundered  because  they  too 
failed  to  conform  to  American  realities? 

AFL  leaders  argued  that  communism  was  incompatible  with  American  history. 
Moreover,  it  went  against  the  strong  current  of  working-class  individualism  around  which 
they  had  constructed  their  own  vision  of  the  labor  movement.  "I  was  somewhat  of  an 
individualist  and  I  still  am,"  John  Prey  noted  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  "most  of  my 
fellow  workers  were  also  individualists."  This  fact,  he  affirmed,  "is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Marx  never  went  over  in  America."'^  George  Meany,  who  became  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  APL  in  1939,  felt  the  same  way.  Workers,  he  stated  during  World  War  II, 
"are  essentially  conservative."  They  want  "jobs  in  which  they  can  really  earn  their  living, 
[and]  where  they  can  render  service  for  fair  and  decent  wages."  They  were,  as  well,  firm 
supporters  of  "fi-ee  enterprise  and  capitalism."''* 

History  shaped  the  APL's  response  to  communism;  it  was  the  first  root  of  APL 
anticommunism.  But  history  alone  did  not  determine  the  course  that  APL 
anticommunism  took  after  1917.  Another  factor  was  the  Federation's  reaction  to  events 

"  John  Frey,  oral  history  interview,  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth,  JFMA),  75.  Prey  gave 
the  interview,  which  is  on  microfiche  at  the  Meany  Archives,  in  1954  and  1955. 

"  Meany's  remarks  came  in  a  speech  before  the  AFL's  "Post- War  Forum,"  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  in,  April  1944.  A  copy  of  Meany's  speech  is  contained  in  the  Florence  Thome  papers  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  (henceforth,  FT-WSHS),  box  30,  file  a. 
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in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  if  the  theory  of  communism  was  anathema  to  AFL  leaders,  so 

too  was  its  practice.  While  claiming  to  act  for  the  masses,  the  Bolsheviks  established  a 

dictatorial  government  that  denied  Soviet  citizens  a  free  press,  a  fair  legal  system,  and 

independent  unions.  Socially,  economically,  and  culturally,  Soviet  leaders  sought  to 

control  Soviet  chizens,  and  anyone  who  resisted  faced  execution,  jail,  or  confinement  to  a 

slave  labor  camp.  Lenin's  brutality,  for  example,  was  typified  in  one  order  he  gave  to 

local  authorities  demanding  that  officials  "hang  without  fail,  so  the  people  can  see  . . .  no 

fewer  than  one  hundred  kulaks,  rich  men  and  bloodsuckers."  Lenin  told  the  officials  to 

"do  it  in  such  a  way  that ...  the  people  will  see,  tremble,  know,  shout:  they  are  strangling 

and  we  will  strangle  to  death  the  bloodsucker  kulaks."'^  Stalin,  in  turn,  was  even  more 

brutal  than  Lenin.  In  the  1930s,  his  collectivization  policy  and  purge  of  dissenters  led  to 

the  death  of  millions.  Moreover,  the  millions  of  others  he  sent  to  the  Gulag  faced,  if  they 

survived,  bone  chilling  temperatures,  abysmal  working  conditions,  and  unhealthy  food.  In 

1963,  a  Soviet  poet  wrote  this  of  the  Gulag: 

There— row  on  row,  according  to  years, 
Kolyma,  Magadan, 
Vorkuta  and  Narym 
Marched  in  invisible  columns. 

The  region  of  eternal  frost 

Wrote  men  off  into  eternity. 

Moved  them  from  the  category  of  'living' 

To  that  of 'dead'  (little  difference  between  them)-- 

Behind  that  barbed  wire 
White  and  grizzled— 

"  Lenin  is  quoted  in  Richard  Pipes,  The  Unknown  Lenin:  From  the  Secret  Archives  (New  Haven;  Yale 
University  Press,  1997),  104.  On  the  Russian  Revolution  see  Orlando  Figes,  A  People's  Tragedy:  The 
Russian  Revolution.  189l-19?4  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1997). 
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With  that  Special  Article  of  the  law  code 
Clipped  to  their  case  files. 

Who  and  what  for  and  by  whose  will- 
Figure  it  out  history.'^ 

It  was  this  grim  reality  of  what  communism  actually  was  in  practice  that 
motivated  AFL  anticommunism.  AFL  leaders,  were  not,  of  course,  privy  to  the  recently 
released  information  about  Soviet  communism  or  the  CPUSA's  ties  to  Moscow.  But 
many  of  them,  particularly  Gompers,  Matthew  WoU,  David  Dubinsky,  Jay  Lovestone, 
Irving  Brown,  and  George  Meany  were  constant  observers  of  Soviet  and  CPUSA 
behavior.  They  read  copious  amounts  of  material  about  the  "workers  state"  and  its 
followers  in  America,  including  a  significant  dose  of  articles  from  such  communist 
publications  as  The  Dailv  Worker.  They  also  read  from  anticommunist  publications  such 
as  The  New  Leader.  Certainly,  much  of  the  information  they  received  about  life  under 
communism  was  sketchy,  but  the  general  outlines  of  communist  rule  were  clear  to  see,  at 
least  for  all  who  wanted  to  see  them.  For  example,  the  great  wealth  of  evidence  about 
Stalin's  brutality  that  anticommunist  intellectuals  such  as  Sidney  Hook  and  John  Dewey 
collected  in  response  to  the  Moscow  Trials  of  1936-1938  provided  a  telling  indictment  of 
the  nature  of  Stalin's  regime.  To  Hook,  the  trials  demonstrated  how  "the  promise  of 
socialism  was  revealed  as  a  mockery  of  the  great  humanist  ideals-as  culminating  in  the 
reality  of  a  hell  on  earth."' ^  AFL  leaders  also  had  first  hand  experience  with  what  life  was 

"  The  poem  comes  from  Robert  Conquest,  The  Great  Terror:  A  Reassessment  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1990),  340. 

"  On  the  Moscow  Trails  see  the  report  that  John  Dewey  issued:  Not  Guilrv:  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Charges  Made  Against  Leon  Trotslcv  and  I.enn  SedofFin  the  Moscow  TfRik  (New  York: 
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like  in  eastern  Europe  and  with  how  the  Soviet  regime  operated.  Lovestone,  for  example, 
was  briefly  the  leader  of  the  CPUS  A  and  had  traveled  to  Moscow  to  meet  Stalin. 
Dubinsky  was  a  Polish  emigrant  who  had  (before  the  Revolution)  been  arrested  for  union 
involvement,  and  was  sent  to  prison  camp  in  Siberia.  "Even  as  a  child,"  he  later  remarked, 
"I  saw  what  despotism  and  dictatorship  meant."' ^ 

From  1917  to  1945,  and  during  the  Cold  War,  Dubinsky  and  other  AFL  leaders 
exploited  their  knowledge  and  expressed  their  anticommunism  by  describing  the  horrors 
of  Soviet  communism  and  by  appealing  to  basic  human  rights.  Unlike  their  left  wing 
critics,  they  were  not  fooled  by  the  pretensions  of  the  "workers  state."  They  pointed  to 
the  death  camps  at  Kolyma  and  Magadan,  Vorkuta  and  Narym  as  proof  of  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Soviet  "experiment."  Further,  they  did  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Union  because  business  leaders  wanted  them  to,  or  because  they  felt  it  would 
secure  their  well  paying  union  jobs.  Rather,  they  opposed  Soviet  communism  because  it 
was  exactly  what  they  said  it  was:  hypocritical,  vicious,  and  unjust. 

Shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  triumph,  for  example,  AFL  founder  Samuel  Gompers 
wrote  in  The  American  Federationist  that  Russian  communists  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
workers  "while  truly  representing  neither  the  rural  nor  urban  masses."  They  are,  he 
argued,  a  minority  party  intent  upon  ramming  communism  down  the  throats  of  the 
Russian  people.  To  Lenin,  workers  are  "what  minerals  are  to  the  metallurgist."  He  and 

Harper  and  Row,  1938).  Hook's  quote  is  from  his  autobiography:  Sidney  Hook,  Out  of  Step  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1987),  225. 

"  Dubinsky  is  quoted  in  his  obituary  in  The  New  York  Times  (September  18,  1982),  29.  Also  see 
Dubinsky  and  Raskin,  David  Dubinskv.  17-37.  On  Lovetone's  background  see  chapter  4. 
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his  comrades  view  humans  not  as  individual,  autonomous,  and  worthy  beings,  but  as 
pawns  in  the  great  class  war.  Moreover,  Gompers  believed  that  those  who  seek  to 
withhold  judgment  on  the  Revolution  are  simply  apologists  for  terror.  The  "plea  of  those 
misguided  persons  in  America  who  say,  'wait  for  facts  before  passing  judgment,""  he 
wrote,  "is  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  which  it  is  hoped  will  gain  time  for  the  Russian 
experiment  and  enable  it  to  spread  to  other  countries."  After  visiting  with  first  hand 
observers  and  having  read  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on,  Gompers  proclaimed  that 
no  more  time  is  needed  to  take  sides.  "We  know,"  he  insisted,  "the  piteous  story  of 
cruelty  and  intolerance  and  we  know  the  autocratic  concept  that  underlies  the  minority 
dictatorship  which  is  hailed  by  its  dupes  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  society  yet 
devised."'^ 

Succeeding  leaders  of  the  AFL  reiterated  the  views  that  Gompers  expressed  in 
response  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Repeatedly,  they  pointed  out  how  undemocratic, 
unjust,  and  cynical  Russian  communism  was.  Thus,  in  1921,  the  Executive  Council  noted 
with  disdain  that  the  Bolsheviks,  "after  abolishing  all  the  rights  of  labor  and  labor 
organizations  and  of  cooperatives  . . .  nevertheless  continue  to  apply  the  term  "trade 
union'  and  'cooperative'  to  the  empty  shells  that  remain."^'*  Similarly,  nine  years  later, 
Matthew  Woll  wrote  an  article  for  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  which  he  criticized 
business  interests  for  wanting  to  establish  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Happily,  he 

"  Samuel  Gompers,  "The  Truth  About  Soviet  Russia  and  Bolshevism,"  The  American  Federationist 
(February,  1920),  12.  Samuel  Gompers,  Sevenn^  Years  of  Life  and  l  abor:  An  Aiitobiographv.  ed.  by  Nick 
Saivatore  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1984),  205. 

^°  Philip  Tafit,  The  AFL  in  the  Time  of  Gnmpfr.;  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  450. 
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wrote,  "There  are  still  those  among  us  whose  understanding  of  world  events  goes  beyond 
the  mere  ledger  account  and  who  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  sell  our  ideals  and  principles  for 
a  crown  of  Soviet  gold."  Soviet  leaders,  he  continued,  are  "dictators  with  power  not  only 
of  life  and  death,  torture  and  arctic  exile,  but  actually  possessed  by  a  monopoly  of  legalit>' 
. . .  as  well  as  an  open  monopoly  also  of  public  opinion,  of  jobs,  of  food,  of  manufactured 
goods,  of  transportation,  information  and  education."^' 

AFL  leaders  such  as  Woll  constantly  expressed  amazement  with  communist 
hypocrisy,  and  they  criticized  Soviet  leaders'  total  disregard  for  basic  human  rights.  In 
1933,  for  example,  AFL  president  William  Green  pointed  out  that  when  communists 
speak  of  revolution  "they  mean  destruction,  terrorism,  utter  demolition  and  the  creation 
of  a  communist  dictatorship  upon  the  ruins  of  democracy. "^^  And  in  his  1938  testimony 
before  HUAC,  John  Prey  pointed  to  the  huge  gulf  that  separates  America  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Said  Prey,  "Democracy  as  practiced  in  one  country  where  Communists  are 
in  control  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country."  "When 
communists  refer  to  democracy  in  Russia,"  he  continued,  "they  have  reference  to  a 
condition  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy  and  free  institutions  as  we 
understand  and  apply  them  in  the  United  States."^^ 

The  APL's  criticism  of  Russian  communism  in  the  1920s  and  the  1930s  extended 
into  World  War  II  and  formed  the  base  of  its  Cold  War  critique.  Thus,  in  1 943  when  APL 

"  Matthew  Woll,  "The  Red  Menace,"  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (November  9,  1930),  6-7. 

"  William  Green,  "Reports  On  Communist  Propaganda  in  America,"  July,  1934,  contained  in  AFL 
Pamphlets,  box  10,  file  13,  GMMA. 

"  Frey,  HUAC  testimony,  3. 
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leaders  rejected  Citrine's  labor  unity  plans,  they  defended  their  actions  by  pointing  to  the 
palpable  differences  between  America's  free  unions  and  the  state  controlled  Russian 
unions.  Accordingly,  an  Executive  Council  report  read  that  "the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  Federation  and  the  government  controlled  Russian  unions  are  so  glaring  that 
no  liaison  between  the  two  is  now  remotely  possible."  "Russian  labor  organizations,'"  the 
report  continued,  "are  the  instruments  of  policy  of  the  Russian  Government.  They  are 
not  free  and  voluntary  associations.  They  constitute  a  department  of  the  Russian  state 
. . .  and  enjoy  no  more  autonomy  than  do  the  various  agencies  in  any  totalitarian 
government."^''  Similarly,  the  AFL's  point  man  on  foreign  affairs  during  the  Cold  War, 
Jay  Lovestone,  noted  shortly  after  World  War  II  that  Russian  workers'  lack  any  real 
power  or  protections.  True,  communists  claim  that  their  movement  is  based  upon  the 
power  of  the  working  class,  "but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
labor  so  powerless,  is  the  individual  worker  so  helpless  and  stripped  of  rights  as  in  the 
Soviet  'paradise. '"■^^ 

To  leaders  of  the  AFL,  the  words  democracy  and  liberty  were  not  mere  rhetorical 
ornaments  to  be  tossed  about  between  puffs  of  cigars  at  union  conventions.  "We  believe 
in  political  freedom  as  well  as  economic  freedom,"  George  Meany  proudly  stated  in  May, 

AFL,  1943,  Convention  Proceedings.  4-14,  149,  568,  574. 

Lovestone's  remarks  come  from  a  speech  he  was  writing  for  Matthew  Woll,  dated  March  T^'  1948.  It  is 
contained  in  the  Jay  Lovestone  Papers  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  LPMA),  box 
65,  file  2.  Lovestone  also  argued  that  "far  more  than  economic  and  private  enterprise  or  interests  are  at 
staite  in  the  rapidly  developing  conflict  between  democracy  and  Communist  totalitarianism.  Labor  is  in 
danger  of  losing  every  right  it  has  gained  in  the  decades  and  centuries  of  struggle."  Soviet  communism, 
he  proposed,  "is  the  most  abject  and  total  enslavement  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
intellectual  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  criticism  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  human  liberty,  progress  and 
dignity." 
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1945.  "We  believe  in  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  assemblage,  [and]  freedom  of 
worship."^^  AFL  leaders  knew  that  Soviet  citizens  did  not  enjoy  these  basic  rights  and  it 
was  because  of  this  that  they  opposed  communism.  '•History  tells  us."  David  Dubinsky 
wrote  at  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War,  that  liberty  "is  as  necessary  to  man's  existence  as  the 
air  we  breathe  [and]  the  food  we  eat."  Wherever  it  is  suppressed,  he  continued,  "truth 
and  dignity  and  opportunity  for  advancement  are  lost."^^  In  like  manner.  Jay  Lovestone 
defended  AFL  anticommunism  by  stating  that  labor  had  a  unique  appreciation  of  freedom. 
"It  is  because  American  labor  has  such  a  keen  feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  working 
people  of  other  countries,"  he  observed,  "that  it,  more  than  any  other  group  or 
population,  feels  intensely  the  loss  of  rights,  the  destruction  of  democracy  over  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world."^^ 

AFL  criticism  of  Soviet  communism  was  largely  accurate,  and  the  concern  that 
AFL  leaders  expressed  for  the  plight  of  its  victims  was  genuine.'^'  But  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  exist  in  a  vacuum;  it  had  influence  well  beyond  its  own  borders  and  in  .\merica,  its 
influence  came  through  the  CPUSA.  The  AFL's  response  to  the  CPUS  A  constituted  the 
third  root  of  AFL  anticommunism. 


George  Meany,  "Our  Position  on  World  Labor  Unity,"  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1945),  27. 

"  David  Dubinsky,  "What  Liberty  Means  to  Me,"  Liberty  Magazine  (July,  1950),  134. 

Jay  Lovestone,  "Impact  of  European  Developments  on  American  Labor  Economy,"  (not  dated),  LPMA, 
box  65,  file  1. 

"  On  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  history  of  communism  see  Robert  Service,  A  History  of  20"*  Centurv 
Russia  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1999),  225.  Robert  Conquest,  Reflections  on  a  Ravaged 
Qsnm.  (New  York:  Norton,  2000).  Francois  Furet,  The  Passing  of  an  Illusion:  The  Idea  of  rnmmiinism 
in  the  Twentieth  Cennirv  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1999). 
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AFL  anticommunists  contended  that  the  CPUSA  was  neither  an  autonomous 
political  party  or  a  reflection  of  an  indigenous  radicalism.  Instead,  they  held  that  it  was  a 
small  but  powerful  political  sect  intent  on  doing  Moscow's  bidding.  Indeed,  evidence  of 
the  CPUSA's  subservience  to  Moscow  is  overwhelming.  Kremlin  leaders,  as  AFL  Cold 
Warriors  argued,  did  select  the  CPUSA's  leaders,  fund  their  operations,  and  decide  basic 
policy.  True,  AFL  leaders  did  not  know  the  fiiU  extent  of  the  Party's  ties  to  Moscow, 
but  anyone  who  paid  close  attention  to  its  policies  could  hardly  have  avoided  reaching  the 
same  conclusions  that  they  did.^" 

In  1928,  for  example,  Stalin  pushed  world  communism  into  a  new  "Third  Period." 
Believing  that  the  capitalist  world  was  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis,  he  ordered  all  communists 
to  break  ties  with  non-revolutionary  groups.  In  response,  CPUSA  leaders  dissolved  the 
Trade  Union  Educational  League  (TUEL),  which  had  sought  to  influence  AFL  policy  by 
working  within  established  unions  and,  in  its  place,  created  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League 
(TUUL)  to  serve  as  a  revolutionary  alternative.^'  Communists  also  labeled  AFL  leaders 


The  devotions  that  communists  expressed  to  Stalin  was  typified  in  such  typical  statements  as  the 
following  :  "EVERY  ONE  OF  COMRADE  STALIN'S  UTTERANCES,"  one  rank-and-file  member 
wrote,  "IS  A  MIGHTY  SEARCHLIGHT  LIGHTING  UP  THE  PATH  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
YOUTH  MOVEMENT."  This  quote  comes  from  Aileen  Kraditor,  "Jimmv  Higgins:"  The  Mental  World 
of  the  American  Rank-and-File  Communist.  1930-1958  fNew  York:  Greenwood  Press,  1988),  81.  Allen 
Weinstein  and  Alexander  Vassiliev,  The  Haunted  Wood:  Soviet  Espionage  in  America-The  Stalin  F.ra 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1999).  John  Haynes  and  Harvey  Klehr,  Venona:  Decoding  Soviet  Espionage 
in  Amgriga  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1999).  Also  see  the  books  listed  below  in  footnote  29  and 
30,  and  the  old  classic  by  Theodore  Draper,  The  Roots  of  American  Communism  (Chicago:  Ivan  Dee, 
1957).  Draper  has  been  a  consistent  critic  of  the  "revisionist"  history  of  the  CPUSA.  See  Theodore  Draper, 
"American  Communism  Revisted,"  The  New  York  Review  (May  9,  1985),  32-37.  Theodore  Draper,  "The 
Popular  Front  Revisted,"  The  New  York  Review  (May  30,  1985),  44-50.  Also  see  chapter  6. 

"  Harvey  Klehr,  John  Earl  Haynes,  and  Kyrill  Anderson,  The  Soviet  World  of  American  Communism 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1998),  50.  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Haynes,  The  American  Communist 
Movement:  Storming  Heaven  Itself  rN^w  York:  Twayne,  1992),  64. 
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fascists,  called  socialist  Norman  Thomas  the  Devil,  and  soon  denounced  President 
Rooseveh's  New  Deal  as,  in  leader  Earl  Browder's  words,  "a  policy  of  slashing  living 
standards  at  home  and  fighting  for  markets  abroad  for  the  single  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  profits  of  finance  capital."^^ 

In  addition  to  severing  ties  with  other  left  wing  groups  and  parties,  the  CPUSA 
challenged  the  ftmdamentals  of  American  politics  and  society.  In  his  1932  book.  Toward 
a  Soviet  America,  communist  William  Foster  called  for  the  "liquidation"  of  political 
parties  and  wrote  that  in  a  Soviet  America,  the  press,  the  motion  picture  industry, 
theaters,  and  radios  would  be  taken  over  by  the  govemment.^^  Foster  had,  as  well,  special 
ridicule  for  AFL  leaders.  "Politically  illiterate  and  with  the  sycophancy  typical  of 
parasites,"  he  wrote,  they  "take  their  'opinions'  ready  made  from  the  most  reactionary 
sections  of  the  bourgeoisie."  If  one  wants  to  know  their  policies,  he  continued,  "all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  find  out  the  policy  of  the  bosses  and  you  have  your  answer."^"* 

In  1935,  Moscow's  control  of  the  CPUSA  became  evident  again  when  Comintern 
leaders,  concerned  with  Nazi  Germany's  increasing  power,  called  upon  Americans  to 
unite  in  a  "Popular  Front"  of  all  left  wing  groups  to  defeat  fascism.  It  had  become 
obvious  to  the  Soviets  that  the  CPUSA  was  not  progressing  as  much  as  hoped  for  and 
that  a  change  was  needed.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  in  Moscow  during  the  summer  of  1935,  the 

As  quoted  in  Irving  Howe  and  Lewis  Coser,  The  American  Communist  Partv:  A  Critical  History  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1957),  232. 

"  As  quoted  in  Edward  Johanningsmeier,  Forging  American  Communism:  The  Life  of  William  7  Foster 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1994),  261-263. 

"  William  Z.  Foster.  Toward  a  Soviet  America  rWestpnit-  Hyperion  Press,  1932),  177-179. 


leader  of  the  Comintern,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  criticized  his  American  comrades  for  their 
sectarianism.  He  praised  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  stated  that  "one  must  indeed  be  a 
confirmed  idiot  not  to  see  that  it  is  the  most  reactionary  proNazi  circles  of  American 
finance  capital  which  are  attacking  Rooseveh  ..."  and  "that  the  anti-Nazi  forces  must 
rally  around  Roosevelt."''^ 

American  communists  responded  by  embracing  American  politics  and  culture, 
despite  having  spent  the  last  several  years  repudiating  both.  At  party  meetings  they  sang 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  They  labeled  communism  "Twentieth  Century 
Americanism."^^  Earl  Browder  commended  past  Presidents  for  being  radical  visionaries. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  happily  noted,  wanted  to  water  the  liberty  tree  every  so  often  with 
the  blood  of  tyrants,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  willing  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
slaveholders.  Communists  even  attempted  to  trace  Browder' s  roots  back  to 
Revolutionary  Virginia.  According  to  communist  ftmctionary  Robert  Minor,  "it  was  in 
the  springtime  of  1776  and  Thomas  Jefferson  may  well  have  been  driving  his  one  horse 
shay  . . .  with  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  his  pocket,  when  a  certain 
boy,  just  turned  21,  stepped  into  a  recruiting  station  in  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia.  He 
gave  his  name  as  Littleberry  Browder  and  was  sworn  in  as  a  soldier  of  the  Continental 
Army  of  General  George  Washington."^^ 

"  As  quoted  in  James  Ryan,  Earl  Browder:  The  Failure  of  American  rnmmiini.;m  (Tuscaloosa:  University 
of  Alabama  Press,  1997),  83-84. 

Howe  and  Coser,  The  American  Communist  Party  339-400. 

"  As  quoted  in  Ryan,  Earl  Browder.  105.  Minor's  quote  is  in  Howe  and  Coser,  The  American 
Communist  Parrv  340. 
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As  directed,  American  communists  also  began  to  seek  ties  with  political  groups 
and  parties  that  they  had  formerly  distanced  themselves  from,  a  telling  departure  from  the 
Third  Period.  During  the  1936  Presidential  election,  for  example,  they  helped  the 
Democratic  party  and  F.D.R.  by  focusing  their  campaign  criticism  on  the  Republican 
nominee,  Alf  Landon.  The  "Landon-Hearst-Wall  Street  ticket  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
liberties,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,"  read  a  typical  statement,  and  "its 
victory  would  carry  our  country  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  fascism  and  war."^^  Equally 
important,  CPUSA  leaders  dissolved  the  TUUL,  and  they  sent  their  organizers  into 
newly  established  CIO  unions.  So  too  did  they  use  front  groups  such  as  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  National  Negro  Congress,  and  the  American  Youth 
Congress  to  expand  their  influence  into  numerous  sectors  of  American  society. 

The  CPUSA' s  Popular  Front  marked  a  stunning  policy  reversal  and  showed  how 
loyal  American  communists  were  to  Moscow.  But  no  policy  change  was  as  shocking  as 
the  one  that  came  after  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  non-aggression  pact 
on  August  23,  1939.  The  Popular  Front  policy  had  been  premised  upon  opposition  to 
the  growth  of  fascism.  For  four  years,  communists  criticized  pacifists,  rebuked  attempts 
to  appease  Hitler,  and  attacked  Republicans  for  hindering  America's  military  buildup. 
Earl  Browder  even  bragged  that  Russia  was  fascism's  most  consistent  enemy.  The  "one 
area  of  the  world  where  the  Beriin-Rome-Tokyo  Axis  has  not  a  single  friend,"  he  stated  at 


As  quoted  in  Howe  and  Coser,  The  American  Communist  Party.  330. 
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the  time,  "is  precisely  the  Soviet  Union."^'  By  September,  such  pronouncements 
stopped.  Now,  Comintern  leaders  ordered  the  CPUSA  to  characterize  the  war  as  a  battle 

between  rival  imperialist  countries.  "The  issue  of  fascism  is  secondary  Dimitrov 

instructed  Browder,  "the  main  and  fundamental  issue  is  the  struggle  against  capitalism, 
against  bourgeois  dictatorship."  The  war,  he  continued,  "is  imperialist,  unjust,  and 
equally  reactionary  for  all  warring  capitalist  powers."^" 

Browder  and  other  commimists  quickly  fell  into  line.  As  ordered,  they  denounced 
America's  military  buildup,  supported  strikes  in  war  industries,  and  once  again  attacked 
Roosevelt  and  New  Deal  liberalism.  "Mr.  Roosevelt,"  Browder  remarked  "has  studied 
well  the  Hitlerian  art  and  bids  fair  to  outdo  the  record  of  his  teacher."'*'  America's 
President  was,  he  insisted,  the  leader  of  the  "war  party  of  the  American  bourgeoisie.'"*^ 
In  addition,  commimists  defended  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Poland  on  September 
1 7.  1939.  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Worker  proclaimed  that  the  invasion  was  a  truly 
great  event.  "The  Soviet  Union  has  scored  another  triumph  for  human  freedom"  for,  at 
last,  a  nation  had  freed  Poles  "from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  greedy  landlords  and  the 
corrupt  nobility.'"*^ 


As  quoted  in  Maurice  Isserman,  Which  Side  Are  You  On?  The  American  Communist  Party  During  the 
Second  World  War  fUrbana:  University  of  Ilhnois  Press,  1982),  26-27. 

'°  As  quoted  in  Klehr  and  Haynes,  The  Soviet  World  of  American  Communism.  82. 

"  As  quoted  in  Isserman,  Which  Side  Are  You  On?.  64. 

As  quoted  in  Ryan,  Earl  Browder.  168. 

As  quoted  in  Isserman,  Which  Side  Are  You  On?.  43. 


The  twists  and  turns  of  CPUSA  policy  convinced  AFL  leaders  that  communists 
were  untrustworthy  and  undeserving  of  support.  "To  Communists."  David  Dubinsky 
observed,  "the  yardstick  of  a  union  leader's  'progressivism'  is  not  the  soundness  of  his 
labor  policies  but  his  readiness  to  approve  Kremlin  policy."  True,  Dubinsky  conceded, 
communists  often  fight  to  improve  the  working  conditions  and  wages  of  American 
workers,  but  they  do  so  only  "when  such  a  policy  coincides  with  the  interests  of  their 
Soviet  rulers."''^ 

The  CPUSA's  unhesitating  support  of  Stalinism  proved  that  its  goals  were  not 
reconcilable  with  the  goals  of  the  labor  movement.  Unlike  the  members  of  the  CPUSA. 
AFL  leaders  did  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  offered  any  sort  of  model  for  a  humane, 
democratic  society  or  that  America  was  in  need  of  a  revolution.  To  them,  the  American 
way  of  life  was  fundamentally  sound.  "No  matter  how  loyal  a  trade  unionist  may  be  to 
his  trade  union  organization,"  John  Frey  believed,  "his  prime  loyalty  is  to  his  country." 
"He's  an  American  first  and  a  trade  unionist  second.'"*^  To  communists,  however,  the 
American  way  of  life  was  genuinely  corrupt  and  in  need  of  radical  change.  Between  these 
two  positions,  AFL  leaders  saw  little  reason  to  compromise. 

Anticommunism's  Consequences 

AFL  anticommunism,  in  sum,  did  not  stem  from  desires  to  collaborate  with  big 
business  or  to  curry  favor  with  politicians.  Instead,  it  was  rooted  in  both  the  traditions 

David  Dubinsky,  "A  Warning  Against  the  Communists,"  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  (May  1 1 
1947),  61. 

"  JFMA,  707. 
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and  philosophies  that  Federation  leaders  had  adhered  to  since  the  AFL's  founding,  and  in 
their  adverse  reaction  to  both  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  CPUSA.  Nevertheless,  before 
1945,  AFL  anticommunism  was  not  as  effective  as  AFL  leaders  desired.  Internationally, 
they  gave  little  more  than  rhetoric  to  the  struggle  against  communism.  Many  AFL  leaders 
were  isolationists  who  were  not  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  causes  outside 
of  their  own  union  jurisdictions.'*^  As  such,  the  AFL  was  certainly  not  able  to  shape  the 
course  of  events  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  it  had  little  effect  on  international 
labor  developments.  Its  attempt  to  block  American  labor  cooperation  with  Russian 
unions  failed  when,  in  1945,  the  CIO  helped  to  establish  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTU). 

Even  at  home,  the  AFL  did  little  to  halt  the  growth  of  American  communism. 
True,  it  did  keep  its  organization  relatively  free  of  commtmists,  but  during  the  CPUSA*  s 
Popular  Front  between  1935  and  1939,  h  did  not  stop  communist  influence  from  rising 
dramatically.  The  CPUSA  attracted  a  wide  range  of  followers  from  artists  to  novelists, 
political  activists,  playwrights,  and  journalists.  These  fellow  travelers  recognized  the 
injustices  that  existed  under  capitalism  (it  was  hard  not  to  in  the  1930s)  and  were 
impatient  with  the  AFL's  response.  They  were  attracted  to  the  CPUSA,  as  well,  because 
communists  appeared  to  be  fighting  for  democracy  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  because 
communist  rhetoric  validated  their  own  beliefs.  The  CPUSA' s  strength  also  extended  into 
the  labor  movement  where  communist  organizers  played  important  roles  in  such  CIO 

John  Roberts,  Punine  Foreign  Policy  to  Work:  The  Role  of  Organized  l.abor  in  American  Foreign 
Relations  (New  York:  Greenwood  Press,  1995). 
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unions  as  the  United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  (UE),  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (UAW),  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  (UPWA),  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU),  the  Food.  Tobacco  and  Allied 
Workers  (FT A),  Mine,  Mill,  and  the  Fur  and  Leather  Workers."*^ 

But  if  AFL  anticommunism  through  World  War  II  was  largely  ineffectual  in  terms 
of  weakening  communism  itself,  it  still  had  important  consequences.  First.  AFL 
anticommunism,  like  AFL  liberalism,  led  to  increasingly  close  ties  with  the  Federal 
Government.  By  supporting  HUAC,  and  by  propagating  a  firm  anticommunist  stance, 
AFL  leaders  moved  progressively  further  away  from  Sam  Gompers's  voluntaristic  credo. 
They  expected  the  government  to  play  an  important  role  in  limiting  commimism's 
influence  and  thus,  they  established  close  ties  with  parts  of  the  state,  such  as  HUAC  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  FBI,  which  assumed  key  roles  in  investigating  and  undermining 
American  communism.  Similarly,  AFL  anticommunism  would  fit  well  with  the  emerging 
national  security  ideology  that  would  soon  shape  America's  Cold  War  strategies.  In  the 
face  of  the  communist  threat,  AFL  leaders  would  lend  their  support  to  increased  military 
budgets  and  preparedness,  as  well  as  a  significantly  expanded  presence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  around  the  world.  AFL  leaders  also  came  to  believe  that  at  a  time  of  grave 

For  the  influence  of  the  CP  on  American  culture  see  Michael  Denning,  The  Cultural  Front:  The  Laboring 
of  American  Culture  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (London:  Verso,  1997).  On  communists  in  the  CIO  see 
Roben  Zieger,  The  CIO:  1935-1955  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995),  253-293. 
Also  see  Roger  Keeran,  "The  Communist  Influence  on  American  Labor,"  in  Michael  Brown,  Randy 
Martin,  Frank  Rosengarten,  and  George  Snedeker  ed..  New  Studies  in  the  Politics  and  Culture  oflJS 
C9n]m»ni?m  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1993),  163-197.  Robert  Conquest  has  written  that  those 
who  admired  the  Soviet  Union  did  so  despite  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  plainly  contradicted  their  views. 
"They  did  not  examine,"  he  writes,  "the  multifarious  evidence,  already  available  in  the  1930s,  on  the 
realities  of  the  Communist  regimes.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  traitors  to  the  human  mind,  to  thought 
itself."  See  Conquest.  Reflections  on  a  Ravayed  Centiirv  115-149. 
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international  crisis  only  the  United  States  could  lead  the  world  to  a  new  era  of  freedom. 
Ironically,  as  some  AFL  traditions  acted  to  reinforce  AFL  anticommunism. 
anticommunism  also  acted  to  weaken  the  AFL's  traditional  commitment  to  voluntarism/* 
A  second  effect  of  AFL  anticommunism  was  how  it  simultaneously  contributed  to 
both  the  weakening  and  the  strengthening  of  liberalism.  As  many  historians  have  argued, 
anticommunism  often  served  as  a  handy  tool  that  conservatives  deployed  against  the  New 
Deal  and  against  advances  in  the  rights  of  African- Americans  and  women.  AFL 
anticommunists  contributed  to  these  assaults  by  so  harshly  and,  at  times,  inaccurately 
attacking  the  communist  menace  at  home.  Indeed,  throughout  the  1 920s  and  1 930s,  they 
greatly  exaggerated  the  communist  threat  at  home.  They  regularly  cooperated  not  only 

with  HUAC  and  the  FBI,  but  also  with  the  American  Legion,  which  held  an^vtramaU,  

narrow  and  jingoistic  world  view.''^  Moreover,  AFL  assertions  that  the  CIO  was  run  by 
Moscow  were  palpably  false  and  bolstered  the  case  of  business  leaders  and  conservative 
politicians  who  used  the  exaggerated  fear  of  communism  to  fight  progressive  causes. 
Thus,  John  Frey's  1938  testimony  before  HUAC,  which  totaled  188  pages,  validated  the 
work  of  a  committee  whose  real  goal  was  the  destruction  of  New  Deal  iiDerausm.  Thf> 
chairman  of  HUAC  at  the  time  of  Frey's  testimony  was  Martin  Dies,  a  conservative 
Texas  Democrat  who  sought  to  taint  the  New  Deal  and  the  CIO  by  associating  both  with 

On  the  FBI  see  Elleii  Schrecker,  Many  Are  the  Crimes:  McCarthvism  in  America  (Boston:  Little.  Brown 
and  Company,  1998).  Also  soe  Richard  Gid  Powers,  Secrecy  and  Power:  The  Life  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
(New  York:  Free  Press,  1987).  On  national  security  see  Michael  Hogan,  A  Cross  of  Iron:  Harrv  S.  Truman 
and  the  Origins  of  the  National  Security  st^iP  (r^^mhriH^^-  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998). 

"  Schrecker,  Manv  Are  the  Crimes.  61-64. 
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communism.  Repeatedly,  Dies  and  fellow  HUAC  members  made  headlines  with 
accusations  of  disloyalty  within  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  within  the  labor 
movement,  and  they  garnered  the  support  of  business  leaders  across  the  nation,  all  of 
whom  were  pleased  with  the  Committee's  vituperative  criticisms  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB).^° 

Apparently  however,  these  facts  did  not  greatly  disturb  AFL  leaders.  In  1939, 
the  AFL's  Executive  Coimcil  lobbied  Congress  for  a  continuation  of  HUAC" s 
investigations,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  its  funding.^'  And  Frey  himself  proved  one  of 
HUAC's  most  energetic  and  cooperative  witnesses.  After  supplying  the  Committee  with 
a  list  of  suspected  communists  (one  of  whom,  ironically,  was  Jay  Lovestone),  he 
followed  up  his  appearance  by  supplying  HUAC  with  docimients  and  records  in  support 
of  his  accusations.  His  work,  moreover,  was  regularly  cited  by  the  FBI.^^ 

Still,  if  AFL  anticommunism  in  the  1930s  and  during  World  War  II  often  served  to 
weaken  liberalism,  and  if  it  suffered  from  glaring  contradictions,  it  also  strengthened 
liberalism.  By  1945,  the  Federation's  emerging  cadre  of  new  leaders,  centered  around 
George  Meany,  believed  that  the  struggle  against  communism  necessitated  a  struggle  for 
liberalism.  It  would  serve  no  purpose,  Meany  insisted,  to  denounce  communism  while 

'°  On  HUAC  see  Schrecker,  Many  Are  the  Crimes  and  John  Haynes,  Red  Scare  or  Red  Menace?.  64-88. 
Also  see  the  old  classic  by  Walter  Goodman,  The  Committee:  The  F.xtranrdinarv  Career  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  1968). 

"  AFL,  1939,  Convention  ProceeHinps  409-410. 

"  Kenneth  O'Reilly,  HoQver  and  the  Un-Americans:  The  FBI.  HUAC.  and  the  Red  Men^rp  (Philadelphia: 
Temple  University  Press,  1983),  48-49. 
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offering  no  positive  political  and  economic  program.  Americans,  he  insisted,  had  to  show 
communists  that  they  could  create  a  fair  and  humane  capitalist  economic  system.  The 
American  people,  the  state,  big  business,  and  the  labor  movement  all  needed  to  act  in 
concert  to  promote  full  employment,  high  wages,  improved  and  expanded  social  security 
benefits,  public  housing,  and  a  basic  welfare  net  for  those  in  need.  And  to  help 
accomplish  these  goals,  Meany  wanted  to  pour  the  AFL's  resources  as  never  before  into 
political  battle.  Shortly  after  World  War  II,  he  would  get  his  wish. 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  CHANGING  OF  THE  GUARD: 
GEORGE  MEANY,  JAY  LOVESTONE,  AND  THE  LIBERAL- 
INTERNATIONALIST  AFL  AT  THE  DAWN  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

By  the  start  of  the  Cold  War  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  had 
transformed  itself  into  a  leading  bulwark  of  liberal  anticommimism.  The  timiultuous 
events  and  processes  that  had  reshaped  the  world  in  the  first  half  of  the  20**'  century  also 
changed  the  AFL.  Though  its  transformation  did  not  constitute  a  complete  repudiation  of 
past  policies,  it  did  involve  striking  and  important  developments.  Once  isolationist, 
skeptical  of  state  power,  and  weary  of  political  action,  the  AFL  during  the  Cold  War  lent 
strong  support  to  an  activist  state  and  a  vigorous  anticommunist  foreign  policy.  The 
AFL,  in  fact,  was  a  key  component  of  American  liberalism.  In  1945,  it  had  almost  seven 
million  members  dispersed  across  the  nation.'  In  contrast,  the  CIO"s  membership  stood 
at  under  four  million  and  was  concentrated  in  the  industrial  states  of  the  North.  Other 
voices  for  liberalism,  such  as  Henry  Wallace  and  the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America 
(PCA),  were  simply  too  closely  aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  credibility.'  Not 
so  the  AFL.  Its  clear  opposition  to  communism  enabled  it  to  repudiate  the  traditional 

'  On  the  AFL's  transformation  see  chapter  2.  In  1945,  the  AFL's  5  largest  unions  were  the  Machinists 
(680,000);  the  Teamsters  (625,000);  the  Carpenters  (600,000);  the  Electrical  Wori<ers  (330,000);  and  the 
Boilermakers  (322,000).  David  Dubinsky's  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU) 
claimed  250,000  members.  See  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  February,  1945. 

^  See  chapter  5. 
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charges  emanating  from  the  business  community  that  labor  was  tainted  with  an  un- 
American  radicalism.  Even  more,  AFL  leaders  insisted  that  the  struggle  for  liberalism 
went  hand-in-hand  with  the  struggle  against  communism.  Communism,  they  believed, 
would  never  be  defeated  unless  Americans'  took  great  strides  in  wiping  out 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  inequality.  From  1945  to  1955,  therefore,  the  AFL  not 
only  played  a  leading  role  in  prosecuting  the  Cold  War,  but  it  also  staked  out  a  leading 
role  on  numerous  domestic  issues. 

Certainly,  not  all  of  the  AFL's  leaders  were  liberals  and  the  Federation's  record  on 
racial  issues  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of  The  Cold  War  AFL  was  not  a  homogeneous 
institution  and  the  voices  of  conservative,  old  guard  leaders  such  as  John  Frey.  the  head  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Department,  and  William  Hutcheson,  the  head  of  the  Carpenters' 
Union,  lingered  for  years.  There  still  are,  wrote  Jay  Lovestone  in  April,  1947,  too  many 
conservative  and  isolationist  "croaks"  on  the  Executive  Council.  Still,  as  Lovestone  noted 
in  a  separate  letter,  the  AFL  was  "growing  [and]  changing."^ 

Indeed,  it  was,  as  was  evident  by  the  emergence  of  a  group  of  liberal- 
internationalist  leaders  who  shaped  the  Federation's  Cold  War  policies.  These  leaders 
included  the  heads  of  AFL  unions,  such  as  David  Dubinsky  of  the  International  Ladies" 
Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU)  and  George  Harrison  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees  (BRC).  They 
also  included  AFL  president  William  Green;  Nelson  Cruikshank,  who  led  the  AFL's 

'  Lovestone  to  Brown,  April  15,  1947  and  Lovestone  to  Brown,  June  24,  1947,  in  the  Jay  Lovestone 
Papers,  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  LPMA),  box  11,  file  7. 
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social  insurance  department;  and  Joseph  Keenan,  advisor  to  General  Lucius  Clay  in 
Germany  from  1945  to  1947,  and  the  first  director  of  the  AFL's  Labor's  League  for 
Political  Education  (LLPE).  But  of  all  the  AFL's  new  leaders,  it  was  George  Meany. 
AFL  secretary-treasurer,  and  Jay  Lovestone,  who  ran  the  AFL's  foreign  affairs 
operations  through  the  Free  Trade  Union  Committee  (FTUC),  who  best  reflected  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  within  the  AFL.  In  1945,  Meany  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  AFL's  leading  liberal  spokesmen;  Lovestone,  in  turn,  was  its  point  man  on 
anticommunism. 

George  Meany:  The  Rise  of  Labor's  Honest  Plumber 
The  only  remarkable  thing  about  George  Meany's  adolescence  was  how  unlikely 
it  would  have  been  for  any  of  his  contemporaries,  let  alone  himself,  to  imagine  that  he 
would  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  labor  movement.  His  family  history,  after  all, 
was  unexceptional.  Around  1853  his  grandparents  left  Ireland  for  America  to  escape  the 
potato  famine.  His  father,  Michael,  was  a  skilled  plumber.  In  1891,  he  married  Anne 
Cullen,  and  three  years  later,  on  August  16,  1894,  Anne  gave  birth  to  William  George 
Meany.  Soon  after,  the  Meany's  moved  from  Harlem  to  695  East  Street  in  the  Bronx. 
There,  young  George  played  baseball  and  learned  how  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  His  father's 
early  death  in  1916  and  his  older  brother's  enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Army,  however,  forced 
him  to  concentrate  on  makmg  money  to  support  his  maternal  grandfather,  mother,  and  six 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  He  abandoned  plans  to  become  a  professional  baseball 
player,  and  in  January,  1916,  he  gained  entry  into  Local  463  of  the  United  Association  of 
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Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitter  Helpers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (UA)." 

As  a  UA  member  George  earned  over  $30  a  week,  but  he  was  not  active  in  union 
affairs.  Before  1922,  he  was  unconcerned  with  the  larger  labor  movement,  never  met  or 
heard  much  about  the  fabled  president  of  the  AFL.  Samuel  Gompers.  and  spent  little  time 
contemplating  either  national  politics  or  the  events  transforming  Europe.  Young  George 
was  simply  more  interested  m  trading  local  gossip,  attending  Yankee  baseball  games,  and 
his  courtship  with  his  future  wife,  Eugenia  McMahon.  "At  first,"  Meany  later  recalled. 
"I  was  just  a  plimiber  from  the  Bronx.  I  had  no  thoughts  about  freedom  or  human  rights 
or  any  of  that.  1  was  a  worker  doing  my  job."^ 

Meany 's  world  was  small,  parochial,  and,  despite  daily  struggles,  fairly 
comfortable.  His  union  was  elitist,  as  were  other  Plumber's  locals  and  most  AFL  craft 
imions.  UA  members  had  no  place  for  women  or  blacks.  They  were  disdainful  of 
unskilled  laborers,  and  they  saw  no  need  to  organize  new  workers  except  to  protect  their 
control  over  jobs. 

As  Meany  matured,  however,  he  developed  an  interest  in  union  affairs  and  slowly 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  honest  and  devoted  laborite.  In  1922,  he  became  463 's  business 
agent,  and  one  year  later  he  became  secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Building  Trades 

"  For  basic  information  about  Meany  see  Jerry  Flint's  obituary  in  The  New  York  Times.  January  1 1 , 
1980.  Also  see  Robert  Zieger,  "Labor's  Organization  Man,"  in  Melvyn  Dubofsky  and  Warren  Van  Tine 
ed..  Labor  Leaders  in  America  (IJrhana:  University  of  Illinois,  1987). 

'  As  quoted  in  Gus  Tyler,  "George  Meany:  The  Making  of  a  Freedom  Fighter."  This  article  was  printed 
by  the  ILGWU  as  a  memoir  to  George  Meany.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  author's  possession. 
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Council.  More  importantly,  George  was  becoming  an  AFL  partisan.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  both  the  AFL's  anticommunism  and  its  postwar 
retreat  to  voluntarism.  The  state's  role  in  labor-management  relations,  he  believed,  should 
be  limited,  and  vmions  should  concentrate  on  bread  and  butter  issues. 

Still,  Meany's  world  view  was  unsettled.  His  anticommunism  was  based  more  on 
his  Catholicism  and  the  influence  of  fellow  AFL  leaders  than  it  was  on  any  serious 
personal  thinking  about  the  issues  raised  by  the  Russian  Revolution.  Moreover,  Meany 
had  not  yet  challenged  his  own  commitment  to  voluntarism  and  pure  and  simple 
unionism.  The  events  of  the  1930s  provided  that  challenge  and  compelled  him  to  embrace 
liberalism. 

The  onset  of  the  Great  Depression  coincided  with  Meany's  emergence  as  a  figure 
of  considerable  importance  in  New  York  State.  In  1932,  he  became  one  of  thirteen  vice 
presidents  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Two  years  later,  he  won  the 
presidency.  As  he  rose  through  the  Federation's  ranks,  and  as  the  nation's  economic  and 
political  crisis  worsened,  Meany  (like  other  AFL  leaders)  reconsidered  the  AFL's 
founding  principles.  He  did  so,  in  part,  because  he  was  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  working  class.  As  he  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  City  and  as  he  toured 
the  state,  Meany  witnessed  the  poverty  and  desperation  of  thousands  of  workers  who 
struggled  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families,  and  he  was  determined  to  help  them.  He 
also  realized  that  the  AFL's  time-honored,  craft  union  methods  were  simply  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  industrial  change  and  economic  catastrophe.  The  tremendous  expansion  of 
mass  production  industries,  such  as  rubber,  steel,  electric,  and  auto,  was  making  much  of 
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AFL  style  unionism  appear  irrelevant.  But  Meany  reconsidered  his  views,  as  well, 
because  workers  themselves  were  forcing  union  leaders  to  change;  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  pouring  into  unions,  engaging  in  strikes  and  demonstrations,  and  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  politics  as  usual.  The  rank-and-file  was  simply  not  willing  to  survive 
the  depression  without  the  assistance  of  labor  unions  and  a  liberal  state.* 

The  birth  of  the  CIO  gave  workers  an  opportimity  to  create  the  "moral 
capitalism"  they  desired.^  So  too  did  it  pose  an  institutional  threat  to  the  AFL,  and  a 
challenge  to  its  leaders  claims  to  speak  for  American  workers.  It  was  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  reacted  so  harshly  to  the  CIO's  breakaway.  Nevertheless,  by  1935 
and  1936,  Meany  and  other  liberals  within  the  AFL  realized  that  if  the  Federation  was  to 
survive  and  grow  it  had  to  do  far  more  than  criticize  the  CIO.  It  had  to  recruit  industrial 
workers,  and  increase  its  political  commitments.  Returning  to  old  habits  would  court 
disaster.  Stated  Meany  in  1936,  we  can  not  go  "back  to  the  system  of  so  called  rugged 
individualism  which  brought  us  to  the  gates  of  complete  ruin."*  Instead,  AFL  leaders  had 
to  promote  an  activist  labor  movement  and  a  liberal  state  that  could  regulate  the  economy, 
protect  workers,  and  shelter  those  in  need. 

In  short,  America  needed  liberalism  and  throughout  his  five  year  tenure  as 
president  of  the  New  York  State  AFL,  Meany  proved  to  be  one  of  its  most  consistent 

'  On  this  point  see  Lizabeth  Cohen,  Making  a  New  Deal:  Industrial  Workers  in  Chicago.  1919-lQlQ 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990). 

'  Ibid.,  286. 

*  Meany 's  comments  came  in  a  radio  talk  on  January  10,  1936.  The  text  of  his  remarks  can  be  found  at 
the  George  Meany  presidential  papers  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  GMP),  box  1 , 
file  4. 
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advocates.  He  developed  a  close  relationship  with  Democratic  Governor  Herbert 
Lehman.  He  helped  secure  passage  of  laws  that  provided  workmen's  compensation, 
social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  state  mediation  in  labor  disputes,  and  health 
and  safety  regulations.  He  also  campaigned  for  local  New  Deal  politicians  and.  in  1936. 
for  the  re-election  of  President  Roosevelt. 

While  stumping  for  FDR,  Meany  argued  that  the  time  for  change  had  arrived.  He 
lashed  out  at  the  "apostles  of  greed  and  reaction"  who  would  let  business  solve  its  own 
problems  and  he  rebuked  labor's  critics  for  being  in  league  with  "gigantic  combinations  of 
entrenched  wealth  and  power."'  For  the  good  of  the  entire  nation,  declared  Meany, 
Americans  had  to  replace  the  old  way  of  conducting  politics  and  coordinating  the 
economy.  Liberalism  could  end  the  depression  by  putting  people  back  to  work.  It  could 
also  advance  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  workplace  and  society  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
when  Meany  spoke  for  the  Wagner  Act,  he  argued  that  it  would  boost  paychecks  by 
promoting  unionism  and  mark  "a  real,  constructive  step  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
freedom."'" 

Meany 's  political  efforts  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
symbolized  the  changing  face  of  the  AFL.  By  fighting  for  social  security,  worker's 
compensation,  minimum  wage  laws,  unemployment  insurance,  and  collective  bargaining 

'°  Meany's  comments  on  the  Wagner  Act  came  in  a  radio  talk  on  June  6th,  1935.  A  text  of  his  remarks 
can  be  found  in  the  GMP,  box  1,  file  4.  Meany  also  argued  that  "the  greatest  evil  in  our  industrial  life  and 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  use  of  the  collective  bargaining  principle  has  been  the  company  union.'" 
Company  unions,  he  continued,  are  "just  another  form  of  industrial  slavery  and  their  elimination  ...  will 
be  hailed  by  all  liberty-loving  Americans  as  a  real  constructive  step  in  the  direction  of  industrial  freedom." 
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rights,  he  and  other  AFL  leaders  placed  the  Federation  squarely  within  liberalism's  ranks. 
Pressured  by  the  rank-and-file,  challenged  by  the  CIO,  and  intent  upon  helping  workers 
survive  the  depression,  Meany  and  his  cohorts  were  also  refashioning  the  AFL.  And  in 
their  efforts,  they  were  joined  by  a  host  of  unions  intent  on  meeting  the  CIO's  challenge 
and  proving  that  the  AFL  was  no  longer  the  old  and  crusty  defender  of  conservatism  that 
its  critics  charged  it  was.  Indeed,  beginning  in  1935,  the  Teamsters,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (lAM),  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  all  grew  at 
tremendous  rates  because  of  their  leader's  decision  to  recruit  thousands  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers.  By  1945,  membership  in  each  union  had  grown  to  over  600,000. 
The  strategic  importance  of  these  and  other  AFL  unions,  such  as  the  International 
Longshoremen  Association  (ILA),  gave  the  Federation  a  truly  national  character  and  a 
potent  political  voice.  The  Teamsters,  in  particular,  grew  at  tremendous  rates  when  its 
leaders  and  members  organized  highway  truck  drivers  who  were  central  to  the  fledgling 
inter-city  trucking  industry.  "Once  you  have  the  road  men,"  Teamster  Jimmy  Hoffa 
boasted,  "you  can  have  the  local  cartage,  and  once  you  have  the  local  cartage,  you  can  get 
anyone  you  want."" 


"  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  February,  1945.  Christopher  Tomlins,  "AFL  Unions  in  the  1930s: 
Their  Performance  in  Historical  Perspective."  Journal  of  American  History  (Marrh  1979),  1021-1042. 
Hoffa  is  quoted  in  David  Brody,  "The  Expansion  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  1930s:  Institutional 
Sources  of  Stimulus  and  Restraint,"  in  Stephen  Ambrose,  ed..  Institutions  in  Modem  America  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1967),  135.  Brody  points  out  that  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  AFL 
gave  its  unions  an  organizing  advantage  outside  of  mass  production  industries.  AFL  unions,  he  writes. 

"gave  access  to  the  dispersed  parts  of  the  economy  And  with  a  large  degree  of  autonomy,  the  locals 

had  both  the  means  and  desire  to  carry  on  organizing  work."  In  addition,  the  CIO's  national  unions  had  to 
service  their  unions  more  than  the  decentralized  AFL  unions,  thereby  freeing  up  more  resources  for 
organizing. 
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Meany  and  other  AFL  leaders  were  not  militants.  The  changes  they  were  bringing 
to  the  Federation  were  hardly  revolutionary.  They  detested  radicalism,  disdained  the 
tactics  of  CIO  organizers,  and,  unlike  other  emerging  labor  leaders  such  as  Walter  Reuther, 
they  lacked  crusading,  ideological  sphits.  Meany  himself  never  walked  or  lead  picket 
lines,  and  he  never  faced,  as  Reuther  did  at  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Overpass  on  May  26, 
1937,  corporate  capital's  hired  goons.  But  whatever  Meany  and  other  AFL  liberals 
lacked  in  ideological  fervor,  they  made  up  with  through  impressive  political  skills  and  a 
determination  to  change  the  nation's  most  powerful  labor  federation.  Meany 's  personal 
transition  to  liberalism,  in  particular,  was  even  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  his 
background  in  the  insular,  conservative,  and  racist  world  of  the  building  trades. 

As  Meany  pushed  the  AFL  towards  political  action  he  also  became  a  more 
vociferous  anticommunist.  During  the  1930s,  he  watched  in  dismay  at  how  easily  the 
CPUSA  changed  policies  in  response  to  Moscow's  line,  first  in  1935  when  the  seventh 
Comintern  Congress  called  upon  Americans  to  unite  in  a  "Popular  Front"  of  all  liberal  and 
radical  groups  in  opposition  to  Fascism,  and  then  in  August,  1939,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the  Nazi  government  and  the  Popular  Front  came 
to  an  end.  To  Meany,  communists  were  not  trustworthy  allies,  and  their  unapologetic 
embrace  of  Stalin's  government  made  them  accomplices  to  mass  murder. 

By  the  time  America  entered  World  War  II,  Meany  had  become  a  labor  leader  of 
national  importance.  In  1939,  his  performance  as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  helped  him  gain  election  as  AFL  secretary-treasurer.  During  the  war, 
in  turn,  he  served  admirably  as  the  Federation's  chief  representative  on  the  National  War 
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Labor  Board  (NWLB).  While  offering  consistent  support  for  the  Allied  cause,  he  fought 
vigorously  for  the  rights  of  workers.  He  helped  secure  policies  that  insured  union  growth 
and  important  fringe  benefits,  and  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  loudest  critics  of  Roosevelfs 
anti-inflation  program  On  several  occasions  he  even  threatened  to  resign  from  the  NWLB 
unless  it  changed  hs  rigid  wage  policy.'^ 

At  war's  end,  Meany  was  clearly  the  AFL's  rising  star.  One  Washington 
journalist  contrasted  him  with  a  "bumbling  Bill  Green"  and  pronounced  him  the  "heir 
apparent"  of  the  AFL  presidency.  Though  under  six  feet  tall,  the  barrel -chested  and 
cocky  Meany  was  an  imposing  figure.  Certainly,  he  was  more  captivating  than  Green.  In 
between  puffs  on  his  cigars,  Meany  could  roast  fellow  labor  leaders,  politicians,  business 
executives,  and  communists  with  equal  fervor.  More  importantly,  his  politics  was  now 
the  touchstone  of  AFL  politics. 

Samuel  Gompers.  George  Meany.  and  AFL  Cold  War  Liberalism 

Meany's  politics  was  tied  to  AFL  history  but  ultimately  broke  free  of  it. 
Conservative  by  nature,  the  ex-plumber  continued  to  adhere  to  many  of  the  theories  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  and  he  never  publicly  expressed  disagreement  with  the  AFL's  founder. 
But  unlike  Gompers,  Meany  was  a  consistent  champion  of  liberal  state  policies.  He  and 
other  Cold  War  AFL  leaders  perceived  the  struggle  for  liberalism  as  a  continuation  of  the 
labor  movement's  historic  fight  to  bring  security  and  dignity  to  workers. 


See  chapter  2. 
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From  Gompers,  Meany  took  an  aversion  to  class  conflict.  Workers,  he  argued, 
did  not  believe  in  ideologies  based  upon  conflicting  class  interests.  Instead,  they  believed 
that  America's  basic  institutions  were  fair  and  that  through  hard  work,  strong  unions,  and 
a  responsive  government,  all  people  would  have  a  chance  to  succeed  in  life.'^  Meany  "s 
co-leaders  agreed.  Throughout  the  Cold  War  they  insisted  that  labor  wanted  to  improve, 
not  destroy,  capitalism.  "Our  system  of  private  competitive  capitalism,"  George 
Harrison  declared,  "must  continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  nation's  peaceful  and 
expanding  economy."  Labor's  main  goal,  stated  the  Executive  Council  in  1945,  is  the 
"maintenance  of  our  free  enterprise  system  as  the  keystone  of  human  freedom."''* 

Meany  also  inherited  Gompers' s  pragmatism.  He  insisted  that  labor  had  to  be 
practical,  and  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  (IWW),  and  Debs's  Socialists  as  proof  that  radicalism  had  no  chance  on 
American  soil.  This  fact,  moreover,  was  more  evident  in  1 945  than  it  ever  had  been. 
Thanks  to  the  labor  movement,  the  old  dog-eat-dog  world  of  late  1 9"^  century  capitalism 
had  been  replaced  by  an  economy  ringed  with  safeguards  to  protect  workers  from 
corporate  abuse.  Radical  critiques  of  capitalism  just  did  not  wash.  "American  society 
has  always  been  dynamic,  flexible  and  progressive,"  Meany  declared  in  1951,  and  it  has 

"  Meany's  view,  of  course,  represented  a  rejection  of  much  of  labor's  past  but  it  was  a  view  that,  with 
reason,  he  believed  was  grounded  in  reality.  Too  many  historians  have  gone  back  into  the  past  to  celebrate 
a  small  minority  of  workers  who,  however  heroic  many  of  their  actions  may  have  been,  simply  did  not 
speak  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers.  See  chapter  1  for  more  on  this. 

"  AFL  pamphlet,  "1945:  An  Epochal  Year."  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  found  at  the  George  Meany 
Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  GMMA).  George  Harrison,  "What  America  Needs,"  The  American 
FgdgrationiSt  (December,  1946),  5-7,  30.  Also  see  AFL,  Executive-Council  Minutes,  April-May  1945 
83-84. 
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undergone  "such  drastic  and  basic  changes  . . .  that  the  dogmatic  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  capitalism  made  by  Marx  and  repeated  by  contemporary  Stalinists  have 
no  relation  to  reality."'^  As  such,  class  conflict  was  not  inevitable  under  capitalism. 
Harmonious  relations  between  labor  and  business  were  possible.  "The  American  way  of 
life,"  Meany  argued  in  1948,  "is  best  for  various  ways,  but  the  most  important  point 
about  America  is  that  we  have  been  free  from  the  blight  of  what  is  often  termed  'the  class 
struggle.'"  If  management  accepted  unions  and  negotiated  in  good  faith,  union  heads 
would  reftise  outlandish  demands  and  discipline  unruly  workers  and  militant  local 
leaders.'* 

As  a  traditionalist,  Meany  committed  the  AFL  to  seeking  change  within 
established  political  and  economic  structures.  He  and  his  fellow  Cold  War  AFL  leaders 
proudly  spoke  for  the  free  enterprise  system.  They  bragged  about  its  abilities,  and  they 
often  insisted  that  the  surest  way  to  solve  social  and  economic  problems  was  to 
encourage  industry  to  produce  more  goods.  Ever-increasing  production,  they  held,  would 
stimulate  fiill  employment  and  steadily  rising  wages.  "Our  success,"  William  Green 
stated  before  Congress  in  1944,  "depends  upon  an  abundant  economy  . . .  where  all  who 


Meany 's  comments  on  American  society  came  in  a  radio  interview  on  November  5,  1951.  A  transcript  of 
his  comments  can  be  found  in  the  GMP,  box  7,  file  13.  Meany  also  declared  that  he  had  not  forgotten  "the 
social  evils  that  still  persist."  "But,"  he  continued,  "the  weaknesses  that  remain  are  gradually  giving  way 
before  the  determined  drive  of  liberal  and  labor  forces  to  abolish  them."  Among  labor  and  liberal's  great 
accomplishments,  Meany  listed  decreasing  the  work- week,  increasing  worker's  wages,  providing  free  public 
education,  and  the  enactment  of  social  insurance  and  anti-monopoly  laws. 

"  George  Meany,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  The  American  Federationist  (September,  1948),  5. 
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can  produce  should  produce  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  where  production  in  full 
should  be  stimulated."'^ 

While  happily  acknowledging  that  capitalism  produced  great  wealth,  Meany  also 
argued  that,  when  unregtilated,  capitalism  produces  great  inequities.  Having  grown  up  in  a 
working  class  neighborhood  and  having  survived  the  depression,  he  knew  about  child 
labor,  long  hours,  unsafe  working  conditions,  low  wages,  and  arbitrary  and  demeaning 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  management.  Clearly,  workers  needed  countervailing  forces  to 
msure  a  basic  degree  of  fairness  and  to  avoid  another  depression.  Labor  had  to  be  one 
such  force,  but  labor  could  not  do  it  alone.  A  state  committed  to  liberal  policies  was  also 
needed.  Herein  lay  the  Cold  War  AFL's  decisive  break  with  its  own  past.  Meany 
realized  that,  by  itself,  labor  simply  did  not  have  enough  power  to  confront  big  business 
and  to  improve  the  lives  of  working  Americans.  Recognizing  this  fact,  he  spearheaded 
AFL  support  for  higher  minimum  wages,  increased  unemployment  benefits,  progressive 
tax  policies,  a  federal  housing  program,  equal  educational  opportunities,  nationalized 
health  insurance,  and  a  vast  expansion  of  the  social  security  system.'^ 

Meany  and  other  AFL  liberals  defended  labor's  embrace  of  liberalism,  and  its 
abandonment  of  voluntarism  by  appealing  to  basic  issues  of  fairness.  Time  and  again, 
they  used  words  such  as  "justice,"  "right,"  "fair,"  and  "humane."  To  them,  liberalism 
was  not  simply  an  economic  necessity;  it  was  also  a  moral  imperative.  In  1945,  for 

"  U.S.  Congress,  House.  Special  Committee  on  Post- War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  Hearings  on 
H.R.  408.  78*  Congress,  Z""*  session.^March  and  April,  1944,  135-137. 

AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  March,  1945.  AFL  Pamphlet,  "1945:  An  Epochal  Year,"  GMMA. 
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example,  AFL  social  security  expert  Nelson  Cruikshank  defended  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  to  create  a  national  health  insurance  program  by  pointing  out  that  the  bill 
offered  "security  against  all  the  common  risks  that  threaten"  worker's  "dignity  and  . . . 
economic  independence."'^  Similarly,  in  speaking  out  for  national  health  care  at  the 
AFL's  1949  convention,  William  Green  declared  that  labor  was  going  to  fight  "for  a  better 
world,  because  in  order  to  get  that  world  we  must  develop  human  values,  health  strength 
and  security  here  in  America."  The  AFL's  president  insisted  that  a  person's  ability  to 
receive  health  care  should  not  be  based  upon  the  size  of  one's  bank  account.  "The 
poorest  man  or  woman  . . . ,"  Green  continued,  "is  entitled  to  receive  adequate  hospital 
care,  nursing  care  and  medical  attention  whenever  they  are  ill,  and  I  believe  in  a  Welfare 
State  that  will  accord  to  them  that  kind  of  service."^*^  Finally,  m  his  1949  appeal  for 
strong  housing  legislation,  Harry  Bates,  head  of  the  AFL's  Housing  Committee,  argued 
that  "it  is  the  right  of  every  American  family,  whatever  its  income,  to  have  a  decent  home. 
A  decent  home,  no  more  than  a  decent  education,  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  wealthy."^' 

AFL  spokesmen  were  also  quick  to  remind  Americans  of  the  enormous  efforts 
that  union  workers  made  on  the  battlefields  and  in  factories  during  World  War  II.  The 
only  way  to  honor  such  efforts,  they  insisted,  was  by  insuring  that  all  Americans  would 

"  Nelson  Cruikshank,  "The  New  Wagner,  Murrary,  Dingall  Bill,"  The  American  Federation ist  (July, 
1945),  14. 

^°  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1949, 
Convention  Proceedings.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  3'"- 10*,  413-414.  Henceforth,  convention 
proceedings  will  be  cited  as  follows:  AFL,  year,  proceedings,  page  numbers. 

^'  Harry  Bates,  "Two  Must  Bills."  The  American  Federatinnist  (Fehniary  1949),  7. 


have  basic  protections  against  unemployment,  old  age,  and  sickness.  "We  must  resolve," 
Green  urged  on  labor  day  in  1945,  that  "the  sacrifices  of  our  war  heroes  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  way  of  life  which  will  bring  happiness  and  security  to  humanity 
in  the  future."^^ 

AFL  liberalism,  in  sum,  had  far  less  to  do  with  the  legacy  of  Samuel  Gompers  and 
far  more  to  do  with  the  desires  of  liberals  such  as  Meany  who  wanted  the  Federation  to 
adapt  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  so  doing,  Meany  not  only  put 
distance  between  the  Cold  War  AFL  and  Gompers's  AFL,  but  he  also  placed  the  AFL  on 
common  ground  with  CIO  leaders  who  were  also  advocating  a  strong  liberal  agenda  for 
postwar  America.  In  August  1945,  for  example,  CIO  president  Philip  Murray  told  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  America  needed  a  commitment  to  full 
employment,  public  housing,  nationalized  health  insurance,  and  social  security.  Our 
nation's  great  achievements,  he  proposed,  would  lose  all  meaning  if  we  were  "unable  to 
prevent  little  children  in  the  workers'  homes  from  being  undernourished."^^ 

In  addition,  both  the  AFL  and  CIO  drew  closer  to  the  Democratic  party.  To 
further  their  ties  with  the  Roosevelt  administration,  CIO  leaders,  in  1943.  established  a 
Political  Action  Committee  (PAC),  chaired  by  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  (ACWA)  president  Sidney  Hillman.'^'*  Though  the  AFL  was  less  committed  to 

"  William  Green,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  American  Federationist  (September,  1945),  10. 

"  Robert  Zieger,  The  CIO:  1935-1955  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995),  242. 

Robert  Zieger,  American  Workers.  American  Unions.     ed.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1994),  1 14-1 15.  Zieger,  HisXIQ,  181-183.  David  Brodv.  Workers  in  Industrial  America:  F.ss.v. 
on  the  20'  Century  Struggle  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980),  201-202. 
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the  Democrats  than  the  CIO,  it  too  was  moving  in  the  same  direction,  notwithstanding  the 
exception  of  such  GOP  backers  as  Bates,  Hutcheson.  and  Frey.  It  was  a  Democratic 
Congress,  after  all,  that  had  passed  the  ground  breaking  legislation  of  the  1930s  that  had 
helped  to  revive  the  labor  movement.  That  legislation,  David  Dubinsky  proclaimed  in 
1945  "has  long  been  identified  with  the  finest  hopes  and  most  enduring  achievements  of 
the  wage  earning  masses  of  our  country."^^  FDR,  William  Green  stated  shortly  after  the 
President's  death,  was  responsible  for  a  "great  body  of  social  and  economic  legislation."^^ 
Republicans,  in  contrast,  were  consistent  opponents  of  unions  and  liberalism.  To  AFL 
liberals,  it  was  clear  who  were  labor's  enemies  and  who  were  labor's  friends. 

The  AFL's  embrace  of  liberalism  was  more,  however,  than  a  repudiation  of 
volimtarism.  It  was  also  a  reflection  of  the  AFL's  structure  and  the  strengths  and  limits 
of  American  liberalism  in  general.  Thus,  the  importance  of  the  building  trades,  whose 
imions  generally  opposed  the  AFL's  drift  to  liberalism,  doubtlessly  pushed  the 
Federation  to  support  a  broad  national  housing  program.  Similarly,  the  decentralized 
nature  of  the  AFL  and  the  wide  geographic  dispersion  of  its  members  insured  that 
activists  within  the  Federation  who  wanted  its  leaders  to  vigorously  pursue  civil  rights  for 
African  Americans  would  face  stiff  opposition.  AFL  liberals  generally  supported  civil 
rights.  In  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  they  spoke  out  for  the  Scottsboro  boys  and  Angelo 

Dubinsky's  comments  on  New  Deal  legislation  came  in  a  speech  commemorating  FDR  shortly  after  the 
President's  death.  A  copy  of  his  undated  remarks  can  be  found  in  the  LPMA,  box  33,  file  5.  Dubinsky 
went  on  to  say  that  FDR  "has  rendered  one  unique  service  that  outshines  all  his  other  invaluable 
contributions."  He  has,  Dubinsky  argued,  "re-defined  America  to  all  the  world  in  terms  of  human  liberty, 
social  justice  and  deep  rooted  humanitarianism." 

William  Green,  "A  Great  Man  Has  Gone,"  The  American  Federation ist  (May,  1945),  3. 
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Hemdon.  They  also  supported  anti-lynching  and  anti-poll  tax  legislation,  as  well  as  equal 
educational  rights.^^  The  AFL,  Meany  msisted  to  members  of  an  Asheville,  North 
Carolina  organizing  conference  in  1946,  will  not  tolerate  "pussyfooting  on  the  race  issue." 
It  is,  he  continued,  "determined  to  bring  into  the  fold  of  real  trade  unionism  all  American 
workers  of  the  South-white  and  black,  gentile  and  Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic."'^^  At 
the  same  time,  however,  AFL  liberals  were  imwilling  to  upset  established  traditions  and 
political  ways  when  it  came  to  struggling  for  civil  rights  reform  within  the  Federation, 
including  the  elimination  of  color  bars  among  numerous  craft  unions.  Instead,  it  was  left 
to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  African-American  leader  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  (and  a  devout  anticommimist)  to  draw  attention,  year  after  year,  to  the  AFL's 
failure  to  eliminate  racism  within  its  own  ranks. 

Bom  in  1 889  in  Crescent  City,  Florida,  Randolph  was  a  spellbinding  orator  and  a 
tireless  campaigner  for  civil  rights  and  economic  justice.  During  World  War  II,  while 
leading  the  March  on  Washington  Movement  (MOWM)  to  call  attention  to 
discrimination  within  war  industries,  he  berated  AFL  leaders  for  their  own  hypocrisy  .'^^ 
At  the  1943  AFL  convention,  he  forthrightly  called  upon  Federation  leaders  to  square 
their  practices  with  their  principles.  If  they  did  not,  Randolph  concluded,  the  AFL  would 

"  AFL,  1938,  Convention  Proceedings.  21-22,  353-357,  360.  AFL,  1939,  Convention  Proceedings.  456- 
460,  546.  AFL,  1940.  Convention  Proceediny^  511-512. 

^'  Joseph  C.  Goulden,  Meanv:  The  Unchallenged  Strongman  of  American  Labor  (New  York:  Atheneum, 
1972),  307. 

"  For  background  on  Randolph  see  William  Harris,  "A  Philip  Randolph,  Black  Workers  and  the  Labor 
Movement,"  in  Dubofsky  and  Van  Tine,  ed..  Labor  Leaders  in  America.  258-279. 
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"forfeit  and  lose  the  confidence  and  faith  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  people  of  America 
and  the  world."  Throughout  the  Cold  War,  Randolph  continued  to  insist  that  AFL 
leaders  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Federation's  650,000  African- American  members.^" 

But  however  much  he  tried,  Randolph  invariably  encountered  a  wall  of  opposition 
from  the  AFL's  all  white  Executive  Council.  Liberals  like  William  Green  agreed  with  his 
sentiments,  but  insisted  that  the  autonomy  of  AFL  unions  prevented  a  more  concerted 
effort.  The  Federation's  structure,  they  would  point  out,  was  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Federation  leaders  had  little  power,  other  than  moral  suasion,  to  control  the  policies  of 
national  union  leaders.  Patience,  they  argued,  was  the  best  policy.  "We  can  only  win," 
Green  stated  at  the  1944  AFL  convention,  by  remaining  calm,  by  exercising  "good 
judgment . . .  and  through  relying  on  the  soundness  of  our  position."^' 


Marc  Karson  and  Ronald  Radosh,  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Negro  Worker,  1 894- 
1949,"  in  Julius  Jacobson,  ed.,  The  Negro  and  the  American  Labor  Movement  (New  York:  Anchor  Books, 
1968),  179.  On  the  number  of  African-American  workers  in  the  AFL  and  on  the  AFL's  half-hearted 
Southern  organizing  drive  see  F.  Ray  Marshall,  The  Negro  and  Organized  Labor  (New  York:  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1965),  246-254.  Also  see  Michael  Honey,  Southern  Labor  and  Black  Civil  Rights:  Organizing 
Memphis  Workers  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  227-228.  On  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  and  the 
problem  of  "Jim  Crow"  locals  see  Bruce  Nelson,  "Class  and  Race  in  the  Crescent  City:  The  ILWU  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans,"  in  The  CIO's  Left-Led  Unions,  ed.  Steven  Rosswurm  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1992),  19-46.  Bruce  Nelson,  "Organized  Labor  and  the  Struggle  for  Black 
Equality  in  Mobile  during  World  War  H,"  Journal  of  American  History  (December,  1993),  952-988.  Eric 
Amesen,  "Biracial  Unionism  in  the  Age  of  Segregation,"  in  Calvin  Winslow,  ed..  Waterfront  Workers: 
New  Perspectives  on  Race  and  Class  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1998).  While  the  AFL's  civil 
rights  policies  were  poor,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  CPUSA's  policies  were  exemplary.  CPUSA  leaders 
criticized  the  evils  of  American  racism  and  often  fought  hard  for  the  civil  rights  of  African-Americans.  But 
when  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  clash  with  the  needs  of  African-Americans,  CPUSA  leaders 
abandoned  the  struggle.  As  Barry  Finger  has  recently  pointed  out,  what  this  meant,  in  terms  of  communist 
policy  during  World  War  II,  was  that  "The  Stalinists  and  their  supporters  in  the  National  Negro  Congress 
endorsed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Jim  Crow  policies,  but  opposed  the  March  on  Washington  Movement 
and  the  Double  V  Campaign  . .  .  of  black  self-mobilization  against  American  apartheid."  In  addition. 
Finger  writes  that  CPUSA  leaders  demonstrated  their  "fearless  devotion  to  Southern  equality"  by 
dismantling  the  Party's  Southern  branches  for  the  length  of  the  war  and  by  labeling  A.  Philip  Randolph 
and  other  civil  rights  advocates  "saboteurs"  of  the  war  effort.  See  Barry  Finger,  "A  Misleading  PBS 
Documentary:  Where  did  Paul  Robeson  Stand?"  New  Politics  (Summer,  1999),  128-134. 

"As  quoted  in  Karson  and  Radosh,  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Negro  Worker,"  in 
Jacobson,  ed.,  The  Negro  and  the  American  Labor  Movement  187. 
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More  conservative  leaders,  such  as  John  Frey,  were  openly  hostile  to  civil  rights 
reform.  At  the  AFL's  1943  convention,  Frey  responded  to  Randolph  by  saying  that  the 
only  problems  black  workers  faced  was  caused  by  hot-heads  like  himself  who  '"endeavor 
to  stir  up  all  the  trouble  possible."  A  year  later,  Frey  exclaimed  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  "happier  period  when  the  members  of  the  colored  race  would  take  the  floor 
and  express  appreciation  for  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  done  for  the 
colored  race."''^ 

The  AFL's  dual  policy  on  race,  its  rhetorical  support  for  the  larger  cause  of  civil 
rights  throughout  the  nation,  but  its  stubborn  resistance  to  internal  reform,  represented  its 
greatest  failure  and  reflected  the  larger  failure  of  American  liberalism  itself  on  racial 
matters.  AFL  leaders  were  correct  in  arguing  that  the  Federation's  structure  hindered  a 
top-down  solution  to  its  racial  problems.  They  could  also  argue  that  many  of  the  "Jim 
Crow"  locals,  particularly  among  the  longshoremen  on  the  Gulf  coast,  were  necessary 
compromises  with  southern  politics.  Any  imion  was  better  than  no  union.  Still,  AFL 
leaders,  while  accommodating  racism,  were  not  making  either  the  organization  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  South,  or  national  civil  rights  legislation,  a  priority.  Further,  the 
autonomous  nature  of  the  Federation's  unions  did  not  prevent  AFL  leaders  from  fighting 
to  exclude  communists  within  their  ranks,  or  to  adopt  a  top-down  foreign  policy  that  was 
largely  operated  by  just  one  man.  Jay  Lovestone. 


As  quoted  in  ibid.,  183-187. 
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Jay  Lovestone:  The  Rise  of  Labor's  Machiavelli 
As  Meany  moved  the  AFL  towards  Hberalism  he  also  pushed  it  towards 
intemationaUsm.  He  wanted  labor  to  fight  communism  on  a  global  scale  because  he 
believed  that  the  struggle  for  liberalism  at  home  was  inseparable  from  the  struggle  against 
communism  abroad.  Communism  was  liberalism's  antithesis  and  liberalism  was  the 
answer  to  communism.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that,  contrary  to  what 
communists  say,  capitalist  societies  can  be  free  and  fair  and  that  those  who  work  in 
factories  or  on  farms  had  a  chance  to  succeed.  As  the  AFL's  Executive  Coimcil  put  it  in 
1949:  "To  the  extent  that  real  social  security  is  provided  for  the  American  people,  the 
free  enterprise  system  will  become  correspondingly  secure  against  ideological  attacks."^^ 
Most  other  AFL  leaders  agreed  with  Meany  but,  before  World  War  II,  few  took 
an  active  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  Instead,  they  adhered  to  isolationism,  dismissed  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade,  and  established  no  apparatus  to  oversee  foreign  events. 
Stalin's  growing  power  and  the  rise  of  fascism,  however,  convinced  more  liberal 
Federation  leaders  that  labor  had  to  play  a  more  energetic  role  beyond  America's  borders. 
Thus,  in  1944,  Meany  teamed  up  with  Executive  Council  members  Matthew  Woll  and 
David  Dubinsky,  and  established,  over  the  objections  of  William  Hutcheson  and  Teamster 
Daniel  Tobin,  the  FTUC  to  serve  as  the  hub  of  the  AFL's  international  programs. 

To  protect  the  FTUC,  Dubinsky  and  Meany  managed  to  insure  that  its  activities 
would  not  be  subject  to  much  scrutiny  by  the  AFL's  Executive  Council.  Though  FTUC 
officials  had  to  report  to  the  Council  on  financial  matters,  they  did  not  have  to  report  on 
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Other  activities.  Moreover,  in  its  first  few  years,  Dubinsky's  ILGWU  provided  the 
FTUC  with  most  of  its  financial  support.  Dubinsky  also  played  the  key  role  in  selecting 
the  FTUC's  first  major  leader,  ex-communist  Jay  Lovestone.  "The  son  of  a  bitch  is  okay 
. . .  he's  been  converted,"  Dubinsky  told  Meany.-''^ 

Indeed,  he  had.  During  the  Cold  War,  Lovestone  devoted  himself  body  and  soul 
to  the  fight  against  communism.  Even  Business  Week,  in  1951,  wrote  that  he  was  "one  of 
the  most  effective  anti-Stalinists  still  alive."^^  Under  Lovestone's  guidance,  the  AFL 
divested  itself  of  its  isolationism  and  became  an  important  player  in  the  arena  of 
international  politics.  AFL  leaders  stiffened  the  resistance  of  European  laborites  to 
communist  encroachment  and  promoted  a  hard-line  stance  towards  the  Russians  on  the 
part  of  the  Truman  administration. 

Bom  Jacob  Liebstein  in  1897,  Lovestone  emigrated  with  his  family  from  Lithuania 
to  New  York  City  in  1907.  By  the  time  he  was  a  teenager,  he  had  embraced  socialism  and 
was  drawn  to  the  theories  and  deeds  of  such  left  wing  notables  as  IWW  leader  Big  Bill 
Haywood,  anarchist  Emma  Goldman,  and  Marxist  theoretician  Daniel  De  Leon.  In  1915, 
he  entered  City  College,  joined  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  and  soon  became  its 
president.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  Lovestone  had  become  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  (CP),  and  after  the  CP  merged  with  the  Communist  Labor  Party  (CLP) 

"  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  February  2,  1949,  addenda  number  2. 

"  As  quoted  in  Ted  Morgan,  A  Covert  Life:  Communist.  Anticommunist  and  Spvmaster  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1999),  141.  On  the  FTUC's  structure  see  Roy  Godson,  "The  AFL  Foreign  Policy 
Making  Process  From  the  End  of  World  War  II  to  the  Merger,"  Labor  History  (Summer,  1975),  325-337. 

"  "Out  From  Behind  the  Scenes,"  Business  Week.  June  2,  1951. 
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in  1921,  he  became  a  central  figure  within  the  new  Workers  Party  (which  was  renamed,  in 
1929,  the  CPUSA).  Young  Jay  passed  out  pamphlets  on  street  comers,  wrote  a  368  page 
book  denouncing  the  state's  anti-labor  bias,  organized  such  projects  as  famine  relief  for 
Russia,  and  called  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 

Lovestone  was  one  of  the  Party's  most  important  activists.  He  had  an  unbending 
vision  of  the  world  he  wanted  to  create,  a  keen  intellect,  and  a  remarkable  amount  of 
energy  and  determination.  At  times,  it  seemed  that  he  never  slept.  His  mornings,  days, 
and  nights  were  devoted  to  the  cause.  To  his  friend,  Bertram  Wolfe,  Lovestone  wrote 
that  he  feh  "like  a  soldier  who  has  not  seen  a  moment's  furlough."^^  But  Lovestone  was 
inspired,  and  he  did  all  his  work  with  the  thought  that  he  was  speeding  the  day  when 
revolution  would  come  to  all  the  world's  peoples.  "The  sun,"  he  gleefully  told  an 
audience  at  Chicago's  Ashland  Auditorium  in  1923,  "never  sets  on  the  lands  where 
Communist  hearts  beat  in  unison."^^ 

Lovestone's  sojourn  within  the  Party,  however,  was  short-lived.  In  March,  1927, 
after  proclaiming  his  leadership  of  the  CPUSA  upon  Charles  Ruthenberg's  death, 
Lovestone  allied  himself  with  Nikolai  Bukharin  who  was  than  battling  Stalin  for  control  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  Like  Bukharin,  Lovestone  disagreed  with  Stalin's  decision 
to  launch  the  "Third  Period"  of  world  communism.^*  The  American  situation,  he 
asserted,  was  exceptional.  Contrary  to  Stalin's  belief  that  capitalism  was  on  the  verge  of 

As  quoted  in  Morgan,  A  Covert  Life.  31. 
"  As  quoted  in  ibid.,  32. 
"  See  chapter  3  for  more  details. 
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crisis,  Lovestone  argued  that,  at  least  in  America,  it  was  alive  and  well.  The  American 
empire,  he  wrote,  was  "youthfiil,  vigorous  and  growing."  There  was  no  imminent  final 
crisis  emerging.  Thus,  the  CPUSA  should  not,  as  Stalin  insisted,  break  off  alliances  with 
other  liberal  groups.  Instead,  it  should  maintain  them  and  be  patient.^^  Stalin  disagreed, 
and  when  Lovestone  came  to  Moscow  in  1929,  he  threatened  to  execute  Lovestone  unless 
he  fell  into  Ime.  "There  is,"  Stalin  warned  Lovestone,  "plenty  of  room  in  our 
cemeteries."^°  Remarkably,  Lovestone  refused  to  comply  with  Stalin's  wishes  and,  even 
more  remarkably,  he  escaped  from  Russia. 

For  the  next  several  years  Lovestone  led  a  confused  existence.  His  confrontation 
with  Stalin  had  taught  him  that  nobody  could  challenge  Moscow's  leadership  and  that  the 
CPUSA  was,  above  all  else,  an  instrument  of  the  Kremlin.  In  protest,  Lovestone  formed 
various  communist  opposition  groups.  He  also  developed  a  close  relationship  with  ex- 
communist  Charles  Zimmerman  who,  in  1933,  became  head  of  ILGWU  Local  22  and  who 
also  introduced  Lovestone  to  Dubinsky.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Lovestone  praised 
Stalin's  Five  Year  Plan,  and  he  defended  the  Moscow  Show  Trials,  writing  that  "there  is 
no  adequate  reason  to  doubt  the  confessions  made  by  the  accused."  On  one  occasion,  he 
even  asked  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  Party."" 


Lovestone  is  quoted  in  Harvey  Klehr,  "Leninism  and  Lovestoneism,"  Studies  in  Comparative 
Communism  (Fall,  1974),  3-20. 

*°  As  quoted  in  Morgan,  A  Covert  Life.  99. 

As  quoted  in  ibid.,  1 16. 
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Still,  the  direction  of  Lovestone's  politics  was  clear.  His  final  break  with  Stalin 
occurred  in  1938,  after  Soviet  officials  arrested  and  shot  Buhkahin.  and  after  Stalin's 
followers  destroyed  a  Lovestone  supported,  Spanish  revolutionary  part>'.  On  April  9. 
1938,  three  weeks  after  Bukharin's  death,  Lovestone  critisized  Stalin's  government  for 
being  a  "bureaucratic  clique  which  is  trymg  to  perpetuate  itself  by  brute  force,  barbaric 
terror,  blackest  fi-ame  up,  and  wanton  blood  spilling."  He  called  upon  the  international 
working  class  to  destroy  this  "savage  regime  unworthy  of  a  free  working  class  and  a 
socialist  state. "^^  Having  abandoned  Stalinism,  Lovestone  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
fighting  it.  Communism,  he  now  believed,  was  humanity's  greatest  enemy. 

Lovestone's  initial  efforts,  however,  bore  little  firiit.  In  the  late  1930s,  he  teamed 
up  with  former  Baptist  minister  and  UAW  president  Homer  Martin  in  an  attempt  to 
undermine  communist  influence  in  the  CIO.  While  working  with  Martin,  Lovestone 
battled  Walter  Reuther,  who  had  temporarily  allied  himself  with  communist  Wyndham 
Mortimer.  To  Reuther,  and  to  many  others  within  the  UAW,  Martin  was  an 
incompetent  sell-out  and  Lovestone  a  dangerous  demagogue.  Years  later,  Walter's 
brother,  Victor,  referred  to  Lovestone  as  "one  of  the  cleverest,  most  Machiavellian  union- 
splitters  ever  to  prey  on  the  American  labor  movement."  His  work  with  Martin,  Victor 
argued,  amounted  to  "a  vicious  McCarthy-style  campaign.'"*^  But  Lovestone  viewed  the 
campaign  against  the  UAW's  communists  as  a  necessary  battle  against  the  growth  of 

As  quoted  in  ibid.,  121. 

Victor  Reuther,  The  Brothers  Reuther  and  the  Storv  of  the  UAW:  A  Memoir  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1976),  183-184. 
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Stalinism  in  a  key  industry.  Even  so,  his  tactics  failed.  In  June,  1939,  Martin  brought  his 
dwindling  supporters  into  the  AFL.  By  1940,  Martin's  AFL-UAW  had  virtually 
collapsed  and  Henry  Ford,  out  of  sympathy,  gave  Martin  a  job  buying  paint."*'^ 

The  next  several  years  of  Lovestone's  life  were  difficult.  In  December.  1939, 
under  subpoena,  he  appeared  before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC)  to  offer  details  of  his  life  in  the  party.  In  explaming  the  reasons  for  his  break 
with  Moscow,  Lovestone  proclaimed  that  "we  advocated  what  was  known  as  party 
democracy  and  Stalin  and  his  puppets,  while  they  did  not  outright  reject  it,  did  actually 
vitiate  every  concept  of  party  democracy  that  we  once  thought  had  to  be  in  the 
international."''^  A  year  after  this  testimony,  Lovestone's  political  party,  the 
Independent  Labor  League,  collapsed,  and  the  forty-three  year  old  ex-communist  was  in 
need  of  work.  He  was  struggling  to  pay  his  bills  and  was  imable  to  secure  a  bank  loan 
because  of  bad  credit.''^  In  addition,  Lovestone  was  increasingly  concerned  with 
European  developments.  While  his  ex-comrades  in  the  CPUSA  denounced  the  war  as  a 
battle  between  rival  imperialist  powers,  he  saw  a  clear  difference  between  the  two  sides. 
"In  the  Battle  of  Britain,"  Lovestone  wrote  a  friend,  "not  only  Hitler  and  Churchill  have 
stakes,"  but  the  "world  labor  movement,  crushed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  even 
more  vital  stakes.  It  will  not  have  the  barest  existence  if  Hitler  triumphs.'"  "In  order  for 

Ibid.,  183-184.  Martin  Halpem,  IJAW  Politics  in  the  Cold  War  F.ra  (Albany:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  1988).  Nelson  Lichtenstein,  The  Most  Dangerous  Man  in  Detroit  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1995),  104-131. 

U.S.  Congress,  House.  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Activities,  Investigation  of  Un- 
American  Propaganda  Activities  in  the  United  States.  75*  Congress,  2""  session,  December  2,  1939,  7099. 

Morgan.  A  Covert  Life.  134. 
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social  progress  to  have  any  future,"  he  wrote  in  another  letter,  "the  Nazis  must  be 
defeated."^^ 

Fortunately  for  Lovestone,  David  Dubinsky  landed  him  a  job  with  William 
White's  Committee  to  Defend  America.  The  job  enabled  Lovestone  to  earn  a  living  while 
contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Then,  in  1944,  Dubinsky.  Meany,  and  Woll 
selected  Lovestone  to  run  the  FTUC. 

The  FTUC:  Lovestone 's  Cold  War  Apparatus 
In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  Lovestone  was  the  constant  source  of 
encouragement  behind  AFL  anticommunism.  By  the  late  1 940s,  he  was  writing  the 
speeches  of  AFL  leaders,  drafting  Executive  Council  statements,  and  plotting  strategies  to 
imdermine  the  influence  of  the  CPUSA  and  communists  in  western  Europe,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa.'*^  Lovestone's  control  over  AFL  foreign  affairs,  in  fact,  was  largely 
unchecked.  Neither  Meany,  Woll,  or  Dubinsky  (who  had  extensive  contacts  among 
European  laborites),  and  certainly  no  other  Executive  Council  member,  could  match 
Lovestone's  impressive  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  AFL  leaders  were  also  busy  with 
domestic  political  affairs  and  with  the  unions  they  led.  In  contrast,  Lovestone  was  able  to 
focus  his  energies  on  the  battle  against  communism.  As  a  result,  he  was  usually  left  alone 
to  decide  policy  and  debates  on  important  matters  were  few  and  far  between.  Further, 
Lovestone  never  made  any  effort  to  consult  with  AFL  workers.  Not  once,  for  example, 
did  he  speak  before  an  AFL  convention.  To  him,  public  pronouncements  were 

As  quoted  in  ibid.,  135-136. 
See  chapter  6. 
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unnecessary  because  most  workers  shared  his  views.  Consultations  with  the  rank-and- 
file  were  also  burdensome  and  time  consuming.  If  the  AFL  wanted  to  be  effective 
internationally,  it  would  have  to  be  able  to  respond  to  events  quickly. 

At  first,  the  FTUC's  structure  may  actually  have  helped  the  AFL.  Between  1945 
and  1948,  when  American  labor  needed  to  present  a  clear  and  consistent  response  to 
Stalinism,  the  AFL  provided  it.  But  as  the  nature  of  the  Cold  War  changed  after  Stalin's 
death  in  1953,  and  as  it  spread  to  the  Third  World,  the  lack  of  debate  within  the 
Federation  proved  damaging.  Instead  of  exploring  ahemative  strategies,  it  clung  to 
Lovestone's  manichaean  world  view.  Ultimately,  Lovestone's  cloak  and  dagger  style, 
arrogance,  and  dogmatism  did  more  harm  than  good.'*' 

The  FTUC,  in  sum,  was  Jay  Lovestone's  Cold  War  apparatus.  It  offered  him  the 
institutional  shelter  from  which  he  could  wage  war  against  Stalin's  agents  and  to  do  so 
relatively  unhindered  from  contrasting  opinions.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Lovestone  dictated  the  AFL's  anti communist  policies.  After  all,  Dubinsky  had  brought 
Lovestone  into  the  AFL,  and  Meany  subsequently  grew  to  appreciate  him,  because  of  the 
firmness  of  his  views.  But  once  Meany  and  Dubinsky  realized  that  Lovestone  was 
credible,  they  pretty  much  let  him  run  the  show. 

Still,  Lovestone  needed  help.  To  get  it,  he  employed  a  core  group  of  devotees 
who  U-aveled  the  world  in  pursuit  of  his  anticommunist  agenda.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Cold  War,  Henry  Rutz,  an  Army  captain,  served  Lovestone  in  Germany.  Harry 

See  chapter  6. 
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Goldberg,  an  excommunist  and  Lovestonite,  worked  in  Indonesia  and  Italy.  Serafino 
Romualdi,  an  Italian  immigrant,  served  the  FTUC  in  Latin  America,  and  Richard  Deverall 
worked  throughout  Asia  and  in  Europe  as  well. 

Lovestone's  agents  reflected  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Deverall,  for  example, 
was  a  hard-bitten  anticommunist  whose  views  sprang  from  his  Catholicism.  "Athesistic 
communism,"  he  believed,  "is  an  error  because  h  denies  the  existence  of  a  creator." 
Deverall  was  also  fanatical  in  his  work  habits  and,  at  his  best,  he  offered  Lovestone 
sweeping  surveys  of  political  events.  More  often,  however,  Deverall  viewed  political 
matters  personally,  thereby  exaggerating  one  of  Lovestone's  flaws.  His  correspondence 
with  Lovestone  was  ftiU  of  snide  gossip,  silly  rumors,  and  caustic  commentary  .    But  of 
all  his  agents,  it  was  the  controversial  Irving  Brown  whom  Lovestone  relied  on  most.  A 
Bronx  native.  Brown  briefly  flirted  with  the  Communist  Party,  left  it,  and  became  a 
Lovestonite.  By  the  late  1940s,  and  throughout  the  1950s,  he  was  Lovestone's  right  hand 
man.  While  Jay  operated  from  his  desk  in  New  York  City,  Irving  roamed  Europe 
organizing  workers,  distributing  money,  and  gathering  information.  Like  Lovestone  and 


Deverall  to  Lovestone,  May  27*^-  1951  in  the  Richard  Deverall  Papers  at  Catholic  University  (henceforth 
DPCU),  box  24.  Lovestone  was  not  a  fan  of  Deverall's  Catholic-based  anticommunism.  In  a  1956  letter  to 
Deverall,  Lovestone  urged  him  to  stay  away  from  using  too  much  religion.  It  is  not,  Lovestone  instructed 
Deverall,  good  politics,  and  Meany  "is  trying  to  keep  this  in  the  background."  See  Lovestone  to  Deverall. 
July  6,  1956,  DPCU,  box  1.  Examples  of  Deverall's  silliness  abound  in  his  personal  papers.  In  numerous 
letters  to  Lovestone,  for  example,  he  discussed  the  sexual  practices  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  staff  members.  "The  most  vicious  feature  of  the  [Jay]  Krane  policy,"  Deverall 
wrote  in  a  typical  letter  "is  that  some  of  the  young  British  and  Belgian  girls  of  the  office  are  led  by  Krane 
to  entertain  the  Asians  and  the  Africans  at  night."  The  result  has  been  "one  pregnancy  in  the  office  and  a 
late  abortion."  See  Deverall  to  Meany,  May  1,  1956,  DPCU,  box  1.  For  more  on  the  ICFTU,  see 
chapters  5  and  6. 
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Deverall,  Brown  worked  until,  and  sometimes  after,  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen  hour  days  were  normal  for  him. 

Brown  was  also  sure  that  Lovestone's  view  of  the  world  was  correct  and  he  had 
no  respect  for  those  who  disagreed  with  him  or  his  boss.  So  too  did  he  have  a  notorious 
reputation  among  his  enemies.  To  them.  Brown  was  a  union  splitter,  a  fascist,  and  a  U.S. 
government  lackey.  Trud,  the  daily  newspaper  of  Soviet  trade  unions,  argued  that  Brown 
was  a  "corrupter  of  the  labor  movement"  and  a  "desirable  figure  for  American 
monopolies."  A  left  wing  French  journal,  in  turn,  wrote  this  of  Brown:  "Act  away,  Mr. 
Brown  . . .  distribute  your  miserable  gold  ...  for  soon  you  will  learn  that  the  working 
class  is  not  to  be  bought."^'  Even  on  an  innocent  cab  ride  through  Paris  on  a  summer  day, 
Brown  could  not  escape  criticism.  The  cab  driver  (who  did  not  recognize  his  passenger), 
exclaimed  that  "the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  France  is  the  American  spy,  Irving 
Brown!"^^ 

Brown's  European  critics  were  right  about  one  thing:  he  was  a  committed 
anticommunist.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  both  he  and  Lovestone  were 
convinced  that  the  most  important  arena  of  struggle  was  going  to  be  within  the  European 
labor  movement.  "The  key  to  Europe,"  Brovm  proposed  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
War  College  in  1946,  "undoubtedly  rests  with  labor.  The  extent  to  which  the  trade  union 
and  political  labor  movement  is  reorganized  and  progresses  on  truly  democratic  lines  will 

"  Excerpts  of  these  articles  can  be  found  in  a  report  that  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  gave  to 
Lovestone,  May  21,  1948,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  9. 

"  "The  Most  Dangerous  Man,"  Time  (March  17,  1952),  23. 
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determine  in  large  measure  which  way  Europe  will  go  in  terms  of  the  basic  struggle  that  is 
ensuing  between  democracy  and  the  new  wave  of  totalitarianism."^^ 

Lovestone  and  Brown  also  believed  that  organized  labor  was  the  only  interest  that 
could  insure  a  victory  over  communism.  President  Truman  and  his  successors  were  too 
accommodating  to  Soviet  interests  and  too  willing  to  compromise  with  European 
colonialism.  If  America  was  going  to  win  the  Cold  War,  it  had  to  be  firm  whh  the 
Russians  and  offer  the  Third  World  a  real  alternative  to  communism  based  upon  political 
autonomy  and  economic  independence.  As  such,  Lovestone  and  Brown  called  for  the 
most  uncompromising  positions  vis-a-vis  the  Russians,  and  they  offered  vigorous 
support  for  such  independence  movements  as  those  found  in  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
Algeria.  (At  the  same  time,  however,  the  FTUC  undermined  its  support  for  Third  World 
autonomy  by  often  supporting  many  of  Washington's  imperialistic  interventions  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia). 

If  American  politicians  and  the  State  Department  were  unreliable  in  the  Cold  War 
struggle,  so  too  were  American  businessmen.  They  were,  Lovestone  and  Brown  believed, 
too  selfish  to  care  much  about  fighting  Stalinism  abroad.  "Wall  Street,"  Lovestone 


A  copy  of  Brown's  speech,  given  on  October  31,  1946  can  be  found  in  the  Irving  Brown  Papers  at  the 
George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  BPMA),  box  10,  file  9.  Though  Brown  admired  Lovestone 
he  often  argued  that  Lovestone  was  too  strident  in  his  anticommunism.  Brown  also  argued  for  a  foreign 
policy  that  focused  more  on  the  positive  aspects  of  American  life  and  less  on  the  evils  of  communism.  In  a 
March  23,  1947  letter  to  Lovestone,  for  example,  he  insisted  that  the  AFL  leaders  should  avoid  "too  much 
word-slinging,  [such  as  the  use  of  the  phrase]  'Russian  slave  state.'"  Instead,  AFL  leaders  should 
"continually  write  about  such  things  as  wages,  collective  bargaining,  the  way  of  life  of  American  workers, 
social  security,  power  projects  like  the  TVA,  and  the  fundamental  change  in  American  capitalism  over  the 
past  15  or  20  years."  See  Brown  to  Lovestone,  March  23,  1947,  LPMA,  box  1 1,  file  8.  In  response  to 
Brown's  letter,  Lovestone  refused  to  back  down.  "The  slave  labor  issue,"  he  wrote  Brown,  "is  the  biggest 
issue  confronting  world  labor  today.  Mark  my  words~on  this  issue  the  WFTU  will  be  wrecked.  Not  by 
the  AFL  but  from  within."  See  Lovestone  to  Brown,  March  28,  1947,  LPMA,  box  II,  file  8. 
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observed,  "is  a  greedy  spot  and  is  not  America."^''  In  addition,  Lovestone  and  his  FTUC 
agents  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  helping  corporations  find  markets  or  procure  raw 
materials.  Their  Cold  War  was  not  a  war  on  behalf  of  capitalism.  Instead,  it  was  a 
conflict  between  two  diametrically  opposed  ideologies.  "Ideas,"  Richard  Deverall 
insisted,  "are  vital  and  cannot  be  killed  by  bullets."^"^ 

In  the  end,  Lovestone  believed  that  the  labor  movement  was  going  to  play  the 
decisive  role  in  the  Cold  War—but  only  part  of  it.  The  CIO,  as  evidenced  by  its 
partnership  with  Russian  unions  in  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  ( WFTU),  was 
still  too  influenced  by  communists.  Indeed,  in  1945  and  1946,  CIO  leaders  argued  that 
U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  was  a  desirable  goal.  Thus,  while  the  AFL  was  resisting  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  the  WFTU,  Sidney  Hillman  was  praising  attempts  to  create  a 
new  world  labor  organization.  It  would  be,  he  told  the  CIO's  Executive  Board  in  March 
1945,  "a  great  instnmientality  for  good."  How  wonderful  it  was,  he  added,  to  have 
"different  ideologists  coming  together  for  the  first  time."^^  A  year  later,  at  the  CIO's 
national  convention,  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Truman 
administration  to  fulfill  "the  basic  policy  of  our  late  President  Roosevelt  for  friendship 
and  unity  among  the  three  great  wartime  allies."^^ 


"  Lovestone  to  Brown,  March  28,  1947,  LPMA,  box  1 1,  file  8. 
"  Deverall  to  Lovestone,  August  4,  1951,  DPCU,  box  24. 
"  CIO,  Executive  Board  Proceedings,  March,  1945. 
"  As  quoted  in  Robert  Zieger,  The  CIO.  262. 
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Lovestone  felt  that  such  ideas  were  dangerous.  The  democratic  nations  of  the 
world,  he  believed,  were  now  at  a  pivotal  turning  point  in  their  history.  In  1945. 
history's  greatest  war  had  come  to  an  end,  but  an  even  greater  one  had  just  begun.  It  was 
a  war  for  the  heart  and  soul  of  humanity  and  Lovestone  believed  that  the  AFL  was 
destined  to  be  at  the  center  of  it.  "We  have  here,"  he  wrote,  "a  challenge  not  only  to  [the] 
American  economy  but  to  the  American  way  of  life,  to  our  ideals,  to  our  free  trade  union 
movement  and  to  hs  leaders."^*  After  fascism's  defeat,  the  question  facing  free  nations 
was  in  which  way  the  world  would  go:  towards  greater  freedom  and  liberty  or  back  into 
the  darkness  of  totalitarianism?  "If  Bolshevism  should  over-run  Europe,"  Lovestone 
argued,  "all  European  civilization  and  moral  values  will  be  submerged,  suppressed,  [and] 
drown  in  a  sea  of  blood.  Our  own  country  . . .  will  than  have  to  fight  for  its  life  and  with 
the  odds  heavily  against  us."^^  Lovestone  was  determined  not  to  let  this  happen. 
Goodbye  to  All  That:  Meany.  Lovestone.  and  the  New  AFL 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  AFL  liberals  believed  that  anticommunism  and 
liberalism  were  complementary,  not  antithetical.  Their  hatred  of  communism  was 
matched  by  a  determined  insistence  that  working  people,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly  be 
guaranteed  basic  levels  of  security  and  dignity  within  and  outside  of  the  workplace.  True, 
AFL  liberal  anticommunism  suffered  from  inconsistencies  and  exaggerations.  Most 
glaringly,  Meany 's  liberalism  failed  to  incorporate  the  concerns  of  African- Americans  and 

Jay  Lovestone,  "Impact  of  European  Developments  on  American  Labor  Economy,"  (undated),  LPMA, 
box  65,  file  1. 

"  Lovestone's  comments  are  in  a  speech  he  was  writing  for  Matthew  Woll,  dated  March  2  1948  in 
LPMA,  box  65,  file  2. 
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women,  and  Lovestone's  anticommunism  exaggerated  the  communist  threat.  Still,  the 
AFL's  Cold  War  policies  represented  a  significant  and  important  break  with  tradition. 
AFL  liberalism  brought  the  labor  movement  to  the  center  of  American  politics,  and  AFL 
anticommunism  was  a  necessary  response  to  Soviet  communism.  And  both  signaled  the 
end  of  an  era.  Save  for  Samuel  Gompers's  important  but  limited  foray  into  national 
politics,  AFL  leaders  had  generally  believed  that  the  state  had  little  to  offer  working 
people  and  that  labor's  role  in  foreign  affairs,  with  some  exceptions,  should  be  minimal. 
George  Meany  and  Jay  Lovestone  acted  collectively  to  dispel  these  ideas  and  to  chart  the 
AFL  into  new  territory.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  their  efforts  would  be 
successful.^" 


See  chapters  5  and  6. 


CHAPTER  5 

PILLAR  OF  LIBERALISM:  THE  AFL  AND  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  THE  VITAL  CENTER  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  1945-1950 


Politically  impotent  in  the  early  1930s,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL) 
became  a  key  part  of  the  Uberal  establishment  after  World  War  II  and  fought  effectively 
for  a  broad  range  of  liberal  policies.  AFL  unions  also  secured  crucial  collective  bargaining 
gains  that  provided  for  cost  of  living  increases,  seniority  rights,  health  care,  vacation  and 
pension  benefits,  and  grievance  and  arbitration  procedures  that  insured  a  "workplace  rule 
of  law."  AFL  leaders  and  workers  did  this,  moreover,  in  opposition  to  both  the  American 
Communist  Party  (CPUSA),  whose  leaders  dismissed  anything  but  root-and-branch 
militancy  as  a  sell-out,  and  to  powerftil  conservative  forces  that  threatened  to  undo  New 
Deal  reforms  and  cripple  the  labor  movement.' 

In  1945,  organized  labor's  enemies  were  strong  and  numerous,  a  fact  that 
constantly  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  AFL  leaders  but  one  that  contemporary  scholars 


On  collective  bargaining  see  Robert  H.  Zieger,  American  Workers.  American  Unions.  2""  edition 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1994),  147-158.  Zieger  writes  that  "all,  in  all,  the 
achievement  of  the  workplace  rule  of  law,  together  with  the  breakthrough  in  non-wage  areas  of  collective 
bargaining,  represented  the  labor  movement  in  its  finest  hour."  The  term,  "workplace  rule  of  law,"  is  used 
by  David  Brody  in  his  excellent  essay,  "The  Uses  of  Power  I:  Industrial  Background,"  in  David  Brody, 
Workers  in  Industrial  America:  Essavs  on  the  20"*  Century  Struggle.  2"''  edition  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1993),  157-198.  David  Brody,  "Workplace  Contractualism  in  Comparative 
Perspective,"  in  Nelson  Lichtenstein  and  Howell  John  Harris,  ed..  Industrial  Democracy  in  America.  The 
AmbigUQH?  Promisg  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993).  Also  see  Ronald  Schatz,  The 
Electrical  Workers:  A  History  of  Labor  at  General  Electric  and  Wesringhouse.  1923-1960  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1983).  In  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  seniority  rights  in  collective  bargaining 
contracts,  Schatz  writes  that  "this  was  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  union  movement  of  the  1930s 
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have  either  ignored  or  downplayed.  At  home,  conservative  forces,  including  Republicans, 
southern  Democrats,  and  big  business  leaders,  were  gearing  up  for  an  attack  on  liberalism 
and  the  gains  that  unionists  had  won  since  the  depression.  For  their  part,  radical  groups, 
notably  the  CPUSA,  opposed  the  emerging  anticommunist  consensus  of  which  the  AFL 
was  part.  And  abroad,  while  much  of  Europe  reeled  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
war,  Stalin's  Soviet  Union  and  communist  parties  in  such  key  countries  as  France  and 
Italy  sought  to  expand  Soviet  influence. 

To  AFL  leaders,  as  well  as  to  other  liberals,  the  battle  was  for  what  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.,  in  1949,  called  "the  vital  center."^  It  was  a  battle  for  the  protection  and 
expansion  of  New  Deal  reforms  and  a  free,  liberal,  and  internationalist  world  order.  To 
win  that  battle,  AFL  liberals  took  unprecedented  steps.  They  abandoned  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  voluntarism  and  in  1947  created  their  own  political  apparatus.  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Education  (LLPE).  They  offered  the  Democratic  party  and  Harry  Truman 
crucial  support  in  the  pivotal  1 948  elections.  In  addition,  they  helped  to  implement  the 
Truman  administration's  major  foreign  policy  initiatives  and  fiinded  the  operations  of 
anticommunist  laborites  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  an  immense  undertaking  and 
illustrated  how  far  AFL  leaders  had  distanced  themselves  from  the  AFL's  own  history. 


and  the  1940s,  the  achievement  which  justifies  its  claim  to  stand  beside  abolitionism,  civil  rights,  and 
women's  rights  as  one  of  the  great  movements  for  freedom  and  dignity  in  American  history." 


'  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Vital  Center:  Our  Purposes  and  Perils  on  the  Tightrone  of  Ameriran 
Liberalism  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949). 
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AFL  Liberalism.  Obstacles  to  Domestic  Reform, 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  1945-1947 

From  1941  to  1945,  as  American  soldiers  battled  German  and  Japanese  forces. 
AFL  leaders  were  banking  on  having  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt  in  postwar 
America.  The  labor  movement,  they  believed,  would  continue  to  grow  and  liberalism 
would  progress  as  long  as  FDR  remained  in  the  White  House.  Indeed,  in  his  1944  State  of 
the  Union  address,  the  President  proposed  a  far-reaching  program  of  reform  designed  to 
give  liberalism  new  teeth  through  the  inclusion  of  an  economic  bill  of  rights.  "We  have 
come  to  the  clear  realization,"  the  President  stated,  "that  true  individual  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  economic  seciuity  and  independence."  All  Americans,  he  argued,  had  a  right 
to  a  well  paying  job,  a  decent  home,  medical  care,  social  security,  and  a  good  education.^ 

FDR's  proposals  fit  well  with  the  AFL's  goals.  Both  during  and  after  World  War 
II,  AFL  leaders  urged  far  reaching  economic  and  social  reform.  They  called  for  full 
employment,  adequate  housing,  progressive  taxation,  an  expanded  social  security  system, 
and  universal  health  care.  But  they  wanted  to  achieve  these  goals  within  the  capitalist 
system.  Thus,  in  1945,  the  AFL's  Executive  Council  assured  Americans  that  labor  was 
intent  upon  preserving  capitalism.'*  At  a  joint  meeting  with  business  executives  and  CIO 
leaders  held  in  March,  AFL  president  William  Green  endorsed  a  "Labor  Management 


'  As  quoted  in  "An  Economic  Bill  of  Rights:  Excerpts  from  Roosevelt's  annual  speech  to  Congress, 
1944."  in  Henry  Steele  Commager,  ed..  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York:  Appleton,  1948). 
694. 

"  AFL  pamphlet,  "1945:  An  Epochal  Year."  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  found  at  the  George  Meany 
Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  GMMA). 


Charter"  that  praised  private  property  and  declared  sacrosanct  "management's  right  to 
manage."^ 

AFL  leaders  also  avoided  militant  rhetoric.  They  rejected  the  Marxist  claim  that 
labor-management  conflict  was  inevitable  under  capitalism  and  repeatedly  assured 
business  leaders  that  they  favored  cooperation  over  confrontation.  In  January,  1945, 
William  Green  wrote  that  "to  create  jobs  for  all  in  America  after  the  war  ends  requires  a 
new  upsurge  of  national  unity  among  the  functional  groups  which  make  up  our  economic 
life."  Big  business  and  labor,  he  continued,  "must  work  together  with  the  government  to 
achieve  this  paramount  post-war  goal."^  And  after  the  March  labor-management 
conference.  Green  happily  proposed  that  "we  can  substitute  cooperation  and 
understanding  for  bitterness  and  strife."^ 

Left  wing  critics  of  the  AFL,  including  members  of  the  CPUSA,  argued  that 
Federation  leaders  were  too  willing  to  embrace  capitalism.  They  insisted  that  the 
Federation's  all-white  and  all-male  leadership  were  old  and  out  of  touch  with  the  concerns 
of  workers  who,  in  1945  and  1946,  were  striking  in  record  numbers.  The  AFL.  they 
contended,  was  a  bureaucracy,  not  a  movement,  and  was  presided  over  by  encrusted 
reactionaries.  American  workers  needed  a  commitment  to  militancy  and  third  party 
politics.* 

'  See  "Postwar  Partnership,"  The  American  Federationist  (April,  1945),  11. 

'  William  Green,  "1945,"  The  American  Federationist  (January,  1945),  3. 

'  William  Green,  "Postwar  Partnership,"  The  American  Federationist  (April,  1945),  11. 

'  On  the  CPUSA  after  World  War  II,  see  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Earl  Haynes,  The  American  Communist 
Movement:  Storming  Heaven  Itself  fNpw  York:  Twayne,  1992),  96-176. 
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Critics  were  justified  in  complaining  that  Federation  leaders  were,  at  times,  too 
accommodating  to  existing  political  realities.  For  example,  though  AFL  leaders  spoke  out 
for  civil  rights,  they  did  little  to  challenge  the  segregationist  policies  of  such  AFL  unions 
as  the  boilermakers,  machinists,  and  electrical  workers,  or  to  encourage  black  activism.  In 
contrast  to  AFL  unions,  the  civil  rights  record  of  such  communist-inflimced  CIO  unions 
such  as  Mine,  Mill,  the  Packinghouse  Workers,  and  the  National  Maritime  Union  were  far 
superior.  In  southern  states,  moreover,  local  AFL  leaders  made  only  half-hearted  efforts 
to  organize  black  workers  and  a  few  even  collaborated  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
racist  groups.^  AFL  leaders  also  offered  only  lukewarm  support  to  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  (FEPC),  which  President  Rooseveh  had  established  in  1941  in 
response  to  A.  Philip  Randolph's  threatened  march  on  Washington.  After  the  war, 
president  Green  did  support  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  FEPC,  but  most  other 
AFL  union  leaders  opposed  such  a  measure. '° 

Nevertheless,  the  Federation's  critics  were  hardly  accurate  in  charging  that  the 
AFL  was  reactionary.  True,  on  issues  of  race  and  certainly  gender  (which,  to  the  male 
leaders  of  the  AFL  as  well  as  most  other  liberals,  was  simply  not  an  issue)  the  AFL  was 
hardly  at  the  forefront  of  progressive  change.  But  within  the  context  of  their  time,  in  an 
America  that  was  individualistic,  anticommimist,  and  conservative,  they  stood  clearly  to 

'  Michael  Honey,  Southern  Labor  and  Black  Civil  Rights:  Organizing  Memnhis  Workers  (Urbanna: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  149.  On  the  AFL  and  race  also  see  chapter  4. 

On  the  FEPC  see  Merl  Reed,  Seedtime  for  the  Modem  Civil  Rights  Movement:  The  President's 
Comminee  on  Fair  Employment  Practices.  1941-1946  rRatnn  Rouge:  University  of  Louisiana,  1991). 
Philip  Taft,  The  AFL  from  the  Death  of  Gompers  to  the  Merger  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959), 
448.  Melvyn  Dubofsky,  The  State  and  Labor  in  Modem  America  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1994),  187-188. 
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the  left  of  center.  They  did  support  capitaUsm,  but  unlike  conservatives  and  corporate 
leaders,  and  like  their  anticommunist  counterparts  in  the  CIO,  they  endorsed  a  moral 
capitalism  under  which  the  state,  in  cooperation  with  a  strong  labor  movement,  would 
correct  the  abuses  inherent  in  the  capitalist  system.  If,  AFL  leaders  argued,  capitalism 
was  not  regulated,  America  would  become  a  land  of  hierarchy  and  inequality.  Big 
business  would  run  rough-shod  over  workers  and  consumers.  Unions  would  wither.  The 
aged  would  not  find  comfort  or  security,  and  millions  of  Americans  would  go  without 
health  care." 

In  1945  and  1946,  AFL  leaders  believed  that  the  regulation  of  capitalism  had  to  be 
extensive.  To  keep  a  check  on  inflation,  they  favored  the  extension  of  wartime  price 
controls  into  the  postwar  era.  Though  generally  skeptical  of  such  state  intervention  in  the 
economy,  they  believed  that  conditions  mandated  it.  "The  American  people."  the 
Executive  Council  declared  in  February,  1946,  were  "starved  during  the  war  for  the 
necessities  and  comforts  which  modem  civilization  provides,"  but  are  now  "stampeding 
empty  markets,  begging  for  a  chance  to  spend  their  savings  in  a  hurry  .Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  our  government  to  drop  price  controls."'' 

AFL  leaders  also  believed  that  the  government  should  actively  encourage  full 
production  and  pursue  such  policies  as  a  public  works  program  to  insure  ftill 
employment.  Even  more,  they  believed  that  close  cooperation  was  needed  on  the  part  of 

"  On  "moral  capitalism"  see  Lizabeth  Cohen,  Making  a  New  Deal:  Industrial  Workers  in  Chicago. 
1939  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990). 

"Executive  Council  Statements,"  The  American  Federationist  (February,  1946),  4. 
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business,  organized  labor,  and  the  state.  Though  AFL  leaders  never  went  as  far  as  such 
CIO  leaders  as  Waher  Reuther  in  arguing  that  labor  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in  fundamental 
production  decisions,  they  did  favor  joint  decision  making.  "If  we  are  to  achieve  full 
employment,"  William  Green  lectured  Congress  in  1944,    . .  we  must  have  coordination, 
integration  and  unification  of  plans  and  action."'^  Absent  such  an  effort,  returning 
veterans  would  not  find  work,  purchasing  power  would  drop,  and  the  countr\'  would  face 
another  depression.  Added  AFL  economist  Boris  Shiskin  in  1946,  "'labor  has  the  most  to 
lose  if . . .  this  nation  fails  to  achieve  an  economy  able  to  sustain  full  and  stable 
employment."''' 

In  addition,  AFL  leaders  supported  a  national  program  to  rebuild  America's  inner- 
cities  and  provide  housing  for  workers  and  returning  veterans.  The  construction  of  low 
cost  homes  would  create  thousands  of  union  jobs  while  enabling  workers  and  returning 
veterans  to  lay  claim  to  the  great  American  dream  of  home  ownership.  Finally,  AFL 
heads  were  at  the  forefront  of  national  efforts  to  extend  the  social  security  system.  They 
lobbied  for  a  national  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  extension  of  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  and  a  national  health  care  system.  In  May,  1946,  William  Green 
argued  that  "Denial  of  medical  care  is  in  reality  denial  of  full  capacity  for  living  or  even 
life  itself."'^ 


U.S.  Congress,  House.  Special  Committee  on  Post- War  Economic  Policy  Planning.  Hearings  on  H.R 
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Thus,  contemporary  and  later-day  critics  misinterpreted  the  political  nature  of  the 
AFL.  In  1945  and  1946,  the  AFL's  agenda  and  its  strength  nationwide  clearly  made  it  a 
pillar  of  liberalism.  AFL  leaders  were  not  leading  a  conservative  assault  against 
progressive  politics.  Instead,  they  stood  at  the  center  of  the  liberal  movement,  with  all  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Like  fellow  CIO  leaders  and  liberals  within  the  Democratic 
party,  they  welcomed  cooperative  interaction  among  competing  groups,  supported  state 
intervention  in  the  economy,  and  backed  redistributive  policies.'^  And  so  too  did  they 
fight  Republicans  and  big  business  at  every  step  along  the  way  to  secure  this  agenda. 

AFL  critics  were  also  wrong  in  arguing  for  the  possibility  of  radical  political  and 
economic  reform  in  the  immediate  postwar  era.  Unions,  as  AFL  leaders  realized,  were  not 
free  to  impose  their  own  agenda  on  American  society.  Moreover,  though  there  were  no 
viable  alternatives  to  the  left  of  the  labor  movement,  there  were  plenty  of  alternatives  to 
its  right.  Indeed,  the  AFL,  and  liberals  in  general,  confronted  four  main  obstacles  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II:  a  new  and  apparently  more  conservative  President;  the  Republican 
party  and  southern  Democrats;  a  reinvigorated  business  class;  and  public  opinion. 

First,  labor  leaders  had  to  work  with  a  new  President  who  initially  appeared 
unsympathetic  to  organized  labor.  FDR's  death  in  April,  1945  catapulted  Harry  Truman, 
a  little  known,  sixty-year  old  Democrat  from  Missouri,  into  the  Presidency.  Truman's 
critics  argued  that  he  was  an  uninspiring,  ex-toady  of  Thomas  Pendergast's  political 
machine  in  Kansas  City.  Short  and  bespectacled,  he  was  a  poor  public  speaker  and  lacked 

On  definitions  of  liberalism  see  David  Plotke,  Building  a  Democratic  Political  Order:  Re'ihapiny 
American  Liberalism  in  the  193Qs  and  the  lQ4ns  rramhriHgP-  r^mhriHop  i  Iniw<.rc;t^,  Pr»cc  1996)  114. 
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his  predecessor's  savoir-faire.'^  Further,  to  the  consternation  of  AFL  leaders,  he  seemed 
distinctly  more  conservative  than  FDR.  He  responded  harshly  to  the  great  postwar  strike 
wave,  and  in  May,  1946,  even  threatened  to  draft  striking  railroad  workers.'^  In  addition, 
he  proved  a  devoted  fiscal  conservative,  failed  to  fight  aggressively  for  the  extension  of 
war-time  price  controls,  and  was  a  weak  advocate  of  the  labor-liberal  economic  and  social 
agenda,  as  evidenced  by  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  fiill  employment  legislation. 

A  second  obstacle  in  the  AFL's  way  was  the  nation's  political  configuration.  A 
resurgent  GOP,  often  in  collaboration  with  southern  Democrats,  fought  against  organized 
labor  and  attacked  liberalism.  Republicans  believed  that  liberalism  and  labor  were  tainted 
with  the  foul  odor  of  bolshevism  and  that  labor  unions  had  amassed  too  much  power. 
Congressman  Fred  Hartley  of  New  Jersey  proposed  that  "during  the  New  Deal,  labor 
unions  were  coddled,  nursed,  and  pampered."'^  Republicans  also  argued  that  Roosevelt 
was  a  traitor  to  his  class  and  an  enemy  of  such  bedrock  American  principles  as 
individualism  and  fi-eedom.  In  place  of  small  government,  free  business,  and  minimal 
taxation,  FDR  favored  big  government,  regulation,  and  progressive  taxes.-^^  Ohio  Senator 
Robert  Taft  epitomized  the  GOP  position.  As  "Mr.  Republican,"  he  was  a  firm 
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opponent  of  the  New  Deal  and  constantly  urged  Americans  to  break  free  of  the 
"corrupting  idea  that  we  can  legislate  prosperity,  legislate  equalit>',  [and]  legislate 
opportunity."^' 

Southern  Democrats  also  fought  the  liberal-labor  coalition.  They  held  reactionary 
views  on  race  and  detested  the  meddling  influence  of  "outside"  forces.^*  They  were.  AFL 
foreign  policy  advisor  Jay  Lovestone  remarked,  little  more  than  "the  vilest  reactionary 
forces,"  and  a  bunch  of  "lynch  lovers."^^ 

In  the  year  after  the  war  ended,  the  AFL's  opponents  gained  ground.  In  the  1946 
Congressional  elections  Republicans  sought  to  capitalize  on  the  Truman  administration's 
inability  to  negotiate  a  steady  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy.  They  also  exploited 
growing  fears  of  communism  to  win  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  House  Minority 
leader  Joe  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  called  on  voters  to  elect  conservatives 
so  they  could  put  an  end  to  "boring  from  within  by  subversionists  high  up  in 
government."  Republican  National  Chairman  B.  Carroll  Reece  instructed  voters  that 
"Democratic  party  policy,  as  enunciated  by  its  officially  chosen  spokesmen  . . .  bears  a 
made  in  Moscow  label."  In  Nebraska,  Senator  Hugh  Butler  told  voters  that  "if  the  New 
Deal  is  still  in  control  of  Congress  after  the  election,  it  will  owe  that  control  to  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country."  And  in  Wisconsin,  a  little  known  senatorial  candidate, 
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Joseph  McCarthy,  charged  that  "enough  Democrats  are  voting  the  Communist  way  to 
make  their  presence  in  Congress  a  serious  threat  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation. 
The  OOP's  tactics  worked.  The  election  gave  them  majorities  of  5 1  to  45  in  the  Senate 
and  245  to  188  in  the  House. 

Clearly,  liberal's  were  now  on  the  defensive.  After  the  elections.  Truman's 
approval  rating  dropped  to  32  percent,  and  Republicans  passed  a  tax  cut  that  liberals 
criticized  as  a  sop  for  the  rich.  In  addition.  Republicans  continued  their  efforts  to  pass 
anti-union  labor  legislation.^^ 

Corporate  leaders  constituted  a  third  obstacle  in  labor  liberalism's  path.  Big 
business  opposed  New  Deal  legislation,  particularly  the  Wagner  Act,  and  corporate  chiefs 
wanted  to  confront  the  postwar  surge  of  labor  militancy  with  a  re-assertion  of  managerial 
prerogatives.  Thus,  leaders  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactures  (NAM)  charged 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Wagner  Act,  labor  exercised  great  power  without  any  legal 
responsibilities.  Big  union  bosses,  they  believed,  were  exploiting  unprotected  workers. 
Managers  could  not  do  their  jobs  and  fellow-travelers  dominated  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB).  Business  leaders  even  insisted  that  collective  bargaining  itself 
was,  in  the  words  of  Chrysler  executive  John  Scoville,  "an  assault  on  liberty  ...  an  evil 
thing  which  is  against  the  public  interest."  The  Wagner  Act,  he  charged,  "conferred  upon 
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unions  special  privileges  and  immunities  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  citizen  or  entity  /"  It 
was  time,  corporate  spokesmen  insisted,  to  reign  in  big  labor  and  balance  the  scales.'^ 

Public  opinion  was  a  fourth  obstacle  that  compounded  the  AFL"s  problems.  In 
1945  and  1946,  most  Americans  appeared  to  sympathize  with  business  leaders"  concerns. 
They  were  troubled  by  the  postwar  labor  strikes  and  supported  anti-union  legislation.  In 
October,  1946,  for  example,  66%  of  respondents  to  a  Gallup  Poll  agreed  that  the  next 
Congress  should  "pass  new  laws  to  control  labor  unions."'^  A  month  later,  50% 
responded  affumatively  to  the  question  "do  you  think  a  law  should  be  passed  forbidding 
all  strikes  and  lockouts  for  a  year  ?"^*  In  addition,  Americans  perceived  little  need  for  an 
invigorated  liberalism.  After  all,  they  emerged  from  the  war  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
The  war  had  ended  the  depression  by  insuring  the  growth  of  high  paying  jobs  and,  unlike 
the  experience  of  Europeans  countries,  it  did  not  visit  untold  destruction  upon  the 
nation.^^  There  was,  Americans  believed,  little  need  for  further  reform. 

Even  union  members  displayed  a  conservative  bent.  True,  postwar  strikes 
indicated  an  undercurrent  of  unrest.  There  were,  in  fact,  more  strikes  in  1946  (4.985)  than 
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any  other  year  in  American  history,  and  cities  such  as  Oakland,  Rochester.  Terre  Haute, 
and  Pittsburgh  experienced  city-wide  walkouts.^"  But  throughout  1945  and  1946.  most 
strikes  revolved  around  the  basic  issue  of  wages.  The  quick  ending  of  the  war.  and  the 
associated  cuts  in  jobs,  overtime,  and  premium  work  motivated  workers  to  strike  to 
protect  their  earnings.  Workers  were  not  interested  in  anti-capitalist  political  theories, 
and  they  displayed  no  great  desire  to  strip  management  of  its  traditional  powers.  Many 
union  members  even  supported  labor  law  reform.  In  January,  1947,  for  example,  41%  of 
union  members  who  responded  to  a  Gallup  poll  expressed  their  preference  for  open 
shops;  33%  favored  union  shops;  and  only  19%  favored  a  closed  shop.^' 

On  June  23,  1947,  with  the  support  of  big  business,  much  of  the  public,  and  even 
some  union  members.  Republican  leaders  were  able  to  pass,  over  Truman's  veto  and 
labor's  determined  opposition,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Republican  efforts  to  pass  anti- 
labor  legislation  had  begun  in  1937  after  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  1935  Wagner  Act. 
In  1938,  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats,  with  the  support  of  conservative  AFL 
leaders  who  felt  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  represented  a  dangerous 
intrusion  into  labor-management  relations,  introduced  bills  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  and 
sharply  curtail  the  power  of  the  NLRB.^^  And  after  the  war.  Republicans  furthered  such 
efforts  by  introducing  dozens  of  bills  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act,  including  the  Case  Bill 
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which  was  defeated  by  a  Presidential  veto.  But  with  the  Republican  congressional 
victory  in  the  1946  mid-term  elections,  and  with  the  anti-union  stance  of  most  southern 
Democrats,  passage  of  some  type  of  legislation  was  assured. 

Taft-Hartley  was  a  ponderous,  complex  law  that  placed  the  state  at  the  center  of 
the  labor-management  relationship.  It  recognized  the  legality  of  labor  unions  but  sought 
to  contain  labor's  power  by  banning  closed  shops,  sympathy  strikes,  excessive  dues, 
secondary  boycotts,  and  mass  picketing.  It  made  important  administrative  changes 
within  the  NLRB  by  expanding  the  board  from  three  to  five  members  and  by  placing  its 
legal  counsel  outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  required  the  NLRB  to  adhere  to  legal  rules  of 
evidence.  It  also  permitted  workers  to  request  decertification  elections  and  required  union 
officials  who  desired  to  use  the  NLRB  to  sign  an  affidavit  pledging  that  they  were  not 
communists.  Finally,  section  14b  permitted  states  to  prohibit  union  shops,  inviting 
attacks  on  union  security  provisions. 

In  response  to  Taft-Hartley,  many  laborites  called  for  mass  demonstrations  and  a 
general  strike.  In  Detroit  on  April  24,  UAW  members  organized  a  rally  attended  by  over 
200,000  people,  and  thousands  of  workers  from  California  to  Iowa  walked  off  their  jobs 
in  protest.^''  Similarly,  at  the  AFL's  1947  convention,  United  Mine  Worker's  leader  John 
L.  Lewis  had  nothing  but  invective  for  the  act  and  those  union  leaders  willing  to  sign  the 
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anticommunist  affidavit.  The  burly  labor  chief  leveled  his  guns  at  AFL  leaders  by  calling 
them,  among  other  choice  words,  "fat  and  stately  asses."  "You  should  do  your  duty  by 
your  membership,"  he  instructed  them,  and  resist.^- 

For  the  AFL,  Taft-Hartley  was  palpable  evidence  of  just  how  difficult  it  was  for 
labor  to  secure  its  liberal  agenda.  By  the  start  of  World  War  II,  the  Federation  and  its 
affiliates  had  generally  stopped  attempts  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act,  thereby  abandoning 
yet  another  vestige  of  voluntarism.^^  But  regardless  of  how  much  support  they  lent  to 
the  Wagner  Act  and  despite  their  large  campaign  against  Taft-Hartley,  they  could  not 
stop  Republican  efforts. 

AFL  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Communist  Threat  Abroad.  1945-1947 

At  the  same  time  that  conservative  forces  were  gaining  ground  in  America,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  national  communist  parties  around  the  world  were  posing  a  challenge 
that  was  ultimately  far  more  threatening.  Their  expansion,  AFL  leaders  believed,  entailed 
the  systematic  destruction  of  liberal  ideals.  It  would  do  no  good,  they  argued,  to  fight  for 
liberalism  at  home  while  letting  its  enemies  triumph  abroad.  Instead,  laborites  had  to 
realize  that  the  struggle  at  home  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fight  against  communism 
abroad.  A  victory  for  communism  was  a  loss  for  liberalism.  "We  firmly  believe,"  George 
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Meany  stated  during  the  Cold  War  "that  the  loss  of  freedom  by  workers  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  workers  everywhere."^^ 

During  World  War  II,  few  Americans  embraced  Meany 's  strident  anticommunism 
as  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  actually  improved,  largely  as 
a  consequence  of  their  joint  efforts  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany.  All  kinds  of  people,  in  fact, 
adopted  a  generally  favorable  opinion  of  Stalin  and  Soviet  communism.  "We  are."  FDR 
optimistically  declared,  "going  to  get  along  with  him  [Stalin]  and  the  Russian  people." 
Business  leaders  were  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  U.S.-Soviet  alliance.  There  is, 
noted  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eric  Johnston,  "no  cause  for  fear 
in  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  communist  system  in  Russia."^*  Fellow  traveling 
leftists,  in  turn,  hailed  the  Soviet's  for  their  fight  against  the  Germans.  In  October  1941, 
Freda  Kirchway  of  The  Nation  praised  the  "release  of  revolutionary  spirit  and  energy 
that  followed  the  invasion  of  Russia."^^  Columnist  Max  Lemer  dismissed  wartime  critics 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  those  within  the  AFL,  as  being  ignorant  of  Soviet  realities. 
"If  these  people  are  slaves,"  he  asked,  "why  do  slaves  fight  so  well . . .  why  do  Russians 
have  the  sense  that  they  are  fashioning  a  new  world,  with  new  meanings~a  sense  that  we 
in  America  seem  sadly  to  have  lost?"^° 
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The  improvement  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  that  took  place  during  the  war  did  not 
last.  The  alliance  was  one  of  necessity,  and  once  the  war  ended  relations  began  to 
deteriorate.  As  AFL  leaders  understood,  each  nation  was  based  upon  opposing 
defmitions  of  rights  and  freedoms  and  each  had  opposing  visions  of  the  postwar  world. 
Americans  aspired  to  build  a  democratic  and  capitalist  world  order.  In  contrast.  Stalin 
was  intent  upon  insuring  the  security  of  his  government  against  outside  influence  and. 
wherever  possible,  extending  Soviet  influence  into  new  areas.  He  was  also  ready  to  use 
brutal  force.  During  World  War  II,  for  example,  he  enraged  laborites  and  social  democrats 
by  ordering  the  execution  of  Henrik  Ehrlich  and  Viktor  Alter,  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Democratic  Bund  in  Poland.  After  the  war,  Stalin  moved  quickly  to  consolidate  his 
control  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  eastern  Europe.  He  sent  a  flood  of  new  inmates  to 
labor  camps,  purged  the  Soviet  military,  clamped  down  on  intellectuals  with  improper, 
"pro-western"  views,  and  established  puppet  regimes  in  Poland,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria. 
In  the  Russian-controlled  part  of  Germany,  he  initiated  a  massive  program  of  industrial 
reparations,  while  also  destroying  the  Social  Democratic  Party."*'  Stalin  also  turned 
northern  Korea  into  a  satellite,  sought  influence  in  Iran,  and  placed  great  pressure  on 
Turkey  to  gain  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  Finally,  through  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (WFTU),  which  representatives  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
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(TUC),  the  CIO,  and  the  "unions"  of  the  USSR  had  created  in  1945  to  replace  the  defunct 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (IFTU),  Stalin  sought  to  exert  influence  over  the 
world  labor  movement.'*^ 

AFL  critics  denied  this  interpretation  of  the  Cold  War's  origins.  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  they  contended,  was  not  aggressive,  particularly  in  comparison  to    the  war- 
mongering policies  of  the  Truman  White  House  and  its  blind  supporters  in  the  AFL.  In 
the  1940s  these  critics,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  CPUSA,  insisted  that  AFL  leaders 
had  become,  above  all  else,  the  servile  representatives  of  American  capitalism  by  seeking 
to  further  the  interests  of  large  corporations  against  the  concerns  of  workers  and  social 
reformers.  Less  dogmatic  critics  contended  that  AFL  anticommunists  were  simply 
unwilling  to  consider  the  unique  histories  of  the  nations  that  they  sought  to  influence  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  fellow  Cold  Warriors  in  the  Truman  White  House,  consistently 
passed  on  opportunities  to  promote  peaceful  resolution  of  U.S.-Soviet  disagreements. 

AFL  leaders  rejected  these  charges.  Though  often  dogmatic  (and  increasingly  so  as 
the  Cold  War  progressed),  their  views  on  foreign  policy  were  not  motivated  by  a  blind  or 
irrational  anticommunism.  Instead,  they  sprang  from  the  brutality  of  Soviet  communism 
and  the  aggressive  policies  Stalin  did  pursue  against  eastern  European  nations.  To  be 
sure,  AFL  leaders  were  certainly  (and  properly!)  aware  of  the  economic  benefits  that 
American  workers  would  gain  from  an  open,  international  economy,  but  economic 
concerns  always  took  a  back  seat  to  ideological  matters.  During  the  1940s,  for  example. 

On  Soviet  foreign  policy  see  Gaddis,  We  Now  Know. 
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AFL  leaders  downplayed  the  importance  of  foreign  markets.  In  a  speech  given  in  April, 

1944,  George  Meany  urged  the  passage  of  protectionist  policies  that  would  shield 
workers  from  low  cost  and  low  wage  competition  in  foreign  countries.  Though  he 
insisted  that  Americans  should  not  "live  behind  the  walls  of  isolationist  tariffs,"  he  did 
argue  that  the  "basis  of  our  future  economic  health  lies  in  the  home  market."  And  in  a 
speech  given  in  August,  1 944  to  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Meany 
reiterated  that  '^'in  the  final  analysis,  the  main  market—the  bulk  of  our  customers  . . .  must 
come  from  inside  our  borders."  Even  if  American  business  doubled  its  exports  after  the 
war  it  would  still  "not  give  us  the  markets  we  must  have  to  maintain  gross  national 
production  at  the  level  necessary  for  frill  employment."''^ 

AFL  leaders,  moreover,  did  not  perceive  their  efforts  as  inconsistent  with  either 
the  concerns  of  American  or  European  workers.  "Unless  we  can  help  workers  of  other 
countries  to  improve  their  working,  wage  and  living  standards,"  Matthew  Woll  argued  in 

1945,  "we  shall  find  our  own  standards  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  unfair  competition.  In 
helping  workers  abroad  to  rebuild  their  free,  democratic  trade  unions,  we  are  insuring  the 
preservation  of  our  own  standards."''^  Certainly,  AFL  leaders  wanted  a  Europe  that 
would  reflect  their  own  values.  They  wanted  a  Europe  free  of  communism  and  liberal  in 
its  political  orientation,  and  they  preferred  to  work  with  unions  that  had  the  same 

George  Meany,  "Free  Labor  and  Free  Enterprise  in  the  Post  War  World,"  April,  1944.  A  copy  of 
Meany's  speech  can  be  found  in  the  Florence  Thome  Papers  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
(henceforth,  FT-WSHS),  file  a,  box  30.  A  copy  of  Meany's  August,  1944  address  before  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor  can  be  found  in  Record  Group  202,  the  Records  of  William  Davis  at  the  National 
Archives  (henceforth  WDNA),  box  242,  entry  31. 
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bureaucratic  cast  as  did  AFL  unions.  They  believed,  as  well,  that  greater  industrial  output 
would  solve  many  of  the  continent's  problems  without  large  scale  class  conflict.  Rebuilt 
factories  operating  at  full  speed  meant  full  employment  and  higher  wages.  This,  in  turn, 
would  serve  to  keep  communists,  who  preyed  upon  the  miseries  of  the  masses,  at  bay. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  AFL  leaders  realized  that  they  would  have  to  adjust  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  European  politics  and  the  unique  history  of  European  imionism. 
Thus,  after  World  War  II,  they  worked  cooperatively  with  the  social-democratic 
organizations  that  prevailed  among  non-communist  laborites.  They  backed  political 
parties  and  trade  imions  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  whose  politics  were  not  identical 
to  their  ovm  and  were  generally  well  to  their  left.  Further,  the  AFL  encouraged,  but  did 
not  create,  the  decades  long  split  between  socialists  and  communists.  Indeed,  well  before 
any  AFL  official  set  foot  in  Europe,  socialists  had  already  established  a  long  history  of 
resistance  to  communist  efforts.''^ 

Finally,  it  was  Stalin's  aggressive  actions  that  pushed  the  AFL  into  action  and  lent 
credibility  to  its  anticommunism.  "While  screaming  loudly  against  an  imaginary  Western 
bloc,"  George  Meany  dryly  observed  in  December  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  "has  set  up  a 
chain  of  dominated  states  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  By  "force  or 
unilateral  action,"  the  Soviets  are  advancing  into  China,  Korea,  Turkey  and  Iran,  and  are 
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now  "exercising  the  prerogatives  of  a  dictator"  in  Poland,  eastern  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania.''^ 

Truman  administration  officials  joined  AFL  leaders  in  viewing  Soviet  behavior 
with  increasing  alarm.  In  February,  1946,  George  Kennan,  an  advisor  at  the  American 
embassy  in  Moscow,  wrote  what  soon  become  an  influential  explanation  of  Russian 
behavior,  the  "Long  Telegram."  In  this  8,000  word  document,  Kennan  argued  that  the 
Russians  were  driven  by  an  instinctive  insecurity.  Soviet  communism  was  "a  political 
force  committed  fanatically  to  the  belief  that  with  the  US  there  can  be  no  permanent 
modus  Vivendi,  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  internal  harmony  of  our  society 
be  disrupted,  our  traditional  way  of  life  destroyed,  the  international  authority  of  our  state 
be  broken  if  Soviet  power  is  to  be  secure."'*''  To  defeat  the  Soviets,  Kennan  concluded  in 
his  equally  famous  1947  "Mr.  X"  article  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  U.S.  had  to  confront 
them  "with  unalterable  counter-force  at  every  point  where  they  show  signs  of 
encroaching  upon  the  interests  of  a  peacefiil  and  stable  world."^^ 

The  President  shared  Kennan' s  views.  Even  before  he  received  the  Long 
Telegram,  Truman  had  canceled  lend-lease  shipments  to  the  USSR  and  postponed  plans 
for  a  Russian  loan.  In  addition,  he  moved  to  end  reparation  shipments  to  Russia  from  the 
U.S.  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  and  he  worked  to  consolidate  the  American,  British, 
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and  French  zones.  "Unless  Russia  is  faced  with  an  iron  fist  and  strong  language."  the 
President  declared  in  early  1946,  "another  war  is  in  the  making.  Only  one  language  do 
they  understand- 'how  many  divisions  have  you?'"''^ 

AFL  leaders  were  pleased  with  the  hardening  of  the  Truman  administration's 
stance  towards  Moscow.  In  fact,  the  Federation  was  one  of  the  most  vocal  liberal 
institutions  encouraging  such  a  position.  In  1945  and  early  1946,  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  AFL  spokesmen  were  peppered  with  warnings  of  the  nefarious  nature  of 
Russian  diplomacy  and  the  need  for  western  leaders  to  resist  Soviet  aggression. 

Still,  AFL  leaders  realized  that  more  was  needed  than  tough  words  and  stem 
diplomacy,  for  at  the  very  time  that  the  Truman  administration  was  evidencing  concern 
about  Soviet  threats,  Europeans  were  struggling  to  rebuild  their  war  shattered  economies. 
Indeed,  when  the  war  ended  in  Europe  in  May,  1945,  most  of  the  continent  lay  in  ruins. 
Fifty  million  people  had  died,  and  the  war  destroyed  transportation  systems  and 
factories.^*'  Most  of  Germany's  economic  infrastructure,  as  well  as  its  residences,  were 
destroyed.  The  German  people  also  had  to  cope  with  a  severe  lack  of  food,  shelter,  and 
fiael,  a  situation  made  worse  as  the  first  postwar  winter  set  in.^' 

In  July,  1945,  President  Trtxman  observed  the  destruction  in  Germany  first  hand. 
While  driving  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  he  saw  that  the  once  great  city  had  been 
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transformed  into  "nothing  more  than  piles  of  stone  and  rubble."  Even  more  depressing 
for  Truman  was  the  ennui  of  the  people,  the  "long,  never  ending  procession  of  old  men. 
women,  and  children  wandering  aimlessly"  along  the  city  streets  and  country  roads.^' 

Other  countries  had  also  suffered.  In  Greece,  about  1 ,000,000  people  were  left 
homeless,  and  the  war  ruined  its  canals,  buildings,  and  ports.  Italians  coped  with  a  50% 
drop  in  agricultural  production,  and  the  French  faced  a  loss  of  20%  of  their  buildings  and 
90%  of  their  trucks.  Even  Britain  faced  severe  rationing  and  economic  dislocation."'' 

The  crisis  in  Europe,  AFL  leaders  knew,  demanded  immediate  attention. 
"America's  problems  of  postwar  rehabilitation,"  the  Executive  Council  declared  in 
January,  1946,  "appear  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the  Herculean  tasks  confronting 
the  people  of  Europe."  The  war  had  bankrupted  European  nations,  drained  their  natural 
resources,  and  left  their  "productive  machinery  largely  in  ruins."  The  people  of  Europe, 
the  Council  concluded,  faced  "a  long,  hard,  uphill  fight  before  they  can  hope  to  get  back  to 
a  normal  peacetime  basis."^'* 

The  rising  strength  of  communist  parties  also  troubled  AFL  leaders  and  Truman 
administration  officials.  In  Italy,  membership  in  the  Italian  Communist  Party  (PCI)  leapt 
from  5,000  in  1943  to  2,000,000  in  1946,  while  membership  in  the  French  Communist 
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Party  (PCF)  jumped  from  300,000  in  1939  to  1,000,000  in  1946.  Communists  also  made 
inroads  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Greece.^^ 

In  France,  the  AFL  opposed  one  of  Europe's  strongest  communist  parties.  The 
PCF  had  grown  in  popularity  as  a  result  of  France's  economic  problems  and  because  of 
the  important  role  that  communists  had  played  in  fighting  the  Nazis.  The  PCF's  strength, 
AFL  foreign  policy  functionary  Irving  Brown  declared  in  November,  1945,  was 
attributable  to  its  record  in  the  resistance,  its  effective  "propaganda  machine,"  and  its 
ability  to  capitalize  on  economic  unrest.  French  workers  were  attracted  to  the  PCF, 
continued  Brown,  because  "they  have  appeared  as  trade  unionists  and  as  very  dynamic 
fighters"  by  espousing  a  national  front  policy  and  "concentrating  on  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  workers."^^  The  PCF's  power  was  reflected  in  its  control  of  the  French 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  (CGT).  "The  C.G.T.  as  an  organization,"  Brown 
observed  in  May,  1946  "is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  Party."" 
Communist  unions  held  sway  over  France's  metal  industry,  its  railroads,  and  its  ports.-^^ 
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Moreover,  the  French  economy  remained  stagnant.  In  March,  1946  Brown 
worried  about  the  "economic  tragedy  of  France."  The  workers  "complained  of  a  lack  of 
food  and  showed  me  their  inadequate  diet  such  as  a  piece  of  cheese,  bread  and  wine.""^ 
The  following  month.  Brown  argued  that  the  French  government  had  to  start  showing 
"concrete  results  in  the  factories  and  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  workers"  to  take  "the 
edge  off  the  CP  propaganda."^°  He  urged  "a  militant  program"  of  economic  reform,  and 
he  pushed  the  FTUC  to  lend  financial  support  to  an  anticommunist  group  within  the 
CGT,  the  Force  Ouvriere  (FO).^' 

France's  political  and  economic  situation  continued  to  deteriorate.  In  May,  1946, 
the  Truman  administration  sought  to  alleviate  the  crisis  by  securing  a  $650  million  credit 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  France.^^  Still,  unemployment  continued  to  rise, 
French  leaders  lacked  the  dollars  to  purchase  goods,  and  food  riots  and  strikes  were 
common.^^  AFL  leaders  and  Truman  administration  officials  feared  that  the  PCF  could 
come  to  power  if  the  economy  did  not  show  rapid  improvement.^ 
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The  situation  the  AFL  confronted  in  Italy  was  also  dire.  Racked  by 
unemployment,  underproduction,  a  lack  of  food  and  inflation,  Italy  was  fertile  ground  for 
the  PCI,  which  exerted  its  influence  through  the  Italian  Trade  Union  Confederation 
(CGIL).  Though  the  CGIL  was  divided  between  four  main  parties,  the  PCI  exercised 
preponderant  authority,  controlling  40%  its  votes  in  1945.  Indeed,  a  year  later,  it  had 
gained  a  clear  majority,  and  by  June,  1947,  a  communist  served  as  head  of  the  labor 
federation. 

To  combat  the  growth  of  communism  in  Italy,  AFL  leaders  sought  to  encourage 
the  PCI's  rivals  within  the  CGIL  to  break  away  and  form  an  anticommunist  federation  of 
Italian  unions.  Meanwhile,  the  Truman  administration  attempted  to  shore  up  the 
economy  with  economic  aid,  while  pressuring  the  existing  government  to  purge  itself  of 
communists.  On  May  3rd,  1947,  U.S.  ambassador  to  Italy  James  Dunn  stated  that  "no 
improvement  in  conditions  here  can  take  place  imder  [government]  as  at  present 
composed"  and  he  added  that  the  U.S.  should  pressure  the  Italian  government  and  its 
people  to  abandon  the  PCI.^^  On  May  5th,  Dunn  told  Italian  Premier  Alcide  De  Gasperi 
of  Washington's  continuing  interest  in  Italian  affairs  but  noted  that  it  "was  up  to  the 
Italians  themselves  to  put  their  house  in  order  before  we  [the  U.S.]  could  give 
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consideration  of  aid  for  Italy  other  than  direct  relief."^^  On  May  12.  De  Gasperi  resigned 
from  the  government  and,  within  three  weeks,  was  able  to  form  a  new  government  that 
excluded  the  PCI.^*  Although  encouraged  by  these  developments,  AFL  leaders  and 
government  officials  realized  that  a  significant  amount  of  work  remained  m  order  to  secure 
the  economic  recovery  and  anticommunist  orientation  of  Italy. 

The  problems  confronted  by  the  AFL  in  Germany  were  vastly  different  from 
those  in  France  and  Italy.  In  Germany,  the  Nazis  had  destroyed  the  labor  movement  so 
AFL  leaders  and  their  German  allies  had  to  completely  reconstruct  it.  'The  ranks  of 
German  labor  leaders,"  Irving  Brown  wrote  in  1 946,  "have  been  greatly  reduced  as  a  result 
of  executions,  concentration  camps  and  imprisonment."^^  In  addition,  Germany  was 
divided  into  four  occupation  zones  controlled  by  the  British,  French.  American,  and 
Russians. 

Despite  these  obstacles  AFL  leaders  were  determined  to  play  an  important  role  in 
Germany.  Indeed,  along  with  Truman  administration  officials,  they  believed  that  Europe 
would  not  have  a  strong  recovery  without  a  re-industrialized  and  pro- western  Germany. 
Without  German  industry,  Irving  Brown  argued,  "no  strong  democracy  in  Europe  is 
possible~nor  a  democratic  labor  movement."^*^  As  a  result,  AFL  and  U.S.  policy 

FRUS,  1947,  III,  889-892.  James  Edward  Miller,  The  United  States  and  Italy.  1940-1950  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1986),  228-229.  Yergin,  Shattered  Peace.  312. 

Miller,  Th?  United  States  and  Italy.  229-230.  Harper,  America  and  the  Reconstruction  of  Italy.  133-134. 
Koiko  and  Koiko,  Th?  Limits  OfPpvygr,  348.  Carew,  Labour  Under  the  Marshall  Plan.  36-37. 

Irving  Brown,  "Report  on  Germany,"  The  American  Federatinnist  (May,  1946),  3. 
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planners  rejected  proposals  to  "pastoralize"  Germany  by  limiting  its  industrial 
production  and  by  severing  it  from  the  coal  producing  Ruhr.  Such  policies,  they  believed, 
would  interfere  with  the  recovery  of  Europe  and  would  offer  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany  (KPD)  a  chance  to  exploit  economic  unrest.  "A  bankrupt 
Germany  in  the  heart  of  Europe,"  Matthew  Woll  pointed  out,  "means  a  continent  with  a 
very  sick  heart.  And  a  continent  vAth  a  very  sick  heart  cannot  last  long,  let  alone  be 
healthy  and  thrive."'^' 

In  October,  1946,  AFL  representatives  William  Dorerty,  Israel  Feinberg.  and 
Anton  Jacobs,  traveled  to  Germany  to  observe  conditions  and  make  policy 
recommendations.  Germans,  they  declared  after  an  extensive  tour  of  the  coimtry,  had 
"been  plunged  into  economic  and  social  darkness. . . .  Misery,  hunger,  and  fear  continue 
to  predominate  in  the  everyday  lives  of  individuals,  affecting  particularly  the  laboring 
peoples,"  and  imless  swift  action  was  taken,  "commimism  will  grow  in  popularity."'''  To 
arrest  these  developments,  they  recommended  a  drastic  increase  in  industrial  production. 
"The  answer  to  most  of  the  problems  now  facing  German  workers,"  Dorerty  proposed  in 
an  interview  on  Berlin  radio,  "is  full  German  production."  Without  it,  "the  chaotic 
conditions  now  prevailing  will  remain  for  some  time  to  come."^^ 

"  Matthew  Woll,  "What  Next  for  Europe?"  International  Free  Trade  Union  News  (September,  1947),  1. 
Also  see  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  August,  1946,  79-83.  Leffler,  Preponderance  of  Power.  63-68. 

Extensive  coverage  of  the  AFL's  German  committee's  reports  can  be  found  in  Record  Group  260,  the 
Records  of  the  United  States  Occupation  Headquarters  at  the  National  Archives  (henceforth  OMGUS).  The 
quote  comes  from  a  January  29,  1947  press  release  in  OMGUS,  records  of  the  manpower  division,  box  1 . 

"  This  quote  comes  from  a  transcript,  dated  November  1,  1946,  of  an  interview  with  the  Committee's 
members  carried  on  Berlin  radio.  The  transcript  is  contained  in  OMGUS,  records  of  the  manpower 
division,  box  1. 
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Though  the  AFL  and  the  Truman  administration  agreed  on  the  overall  goal  of 
German  policy,  AFL  leaders  criticized  the  American  Military  Government's  (OMGUS) 
initial  labor  policy.  The  OMGUS's  policy,  they  argued,  inhibited  union  organization.  In 
December,  1945,  the  secretary  of  the  AFL's  Free  Trade  Union  Committee  (FTUC). 
Abraham  Bluestein,  declared  that  German  trade  unions  were  "limited  to  organization 
within  a  single  plant  and  . . .  [are]  not  permitted  in  the  American  zone  to  federate  into 
city-wide  central  labor  unions."  Union  leaders  also  lacked  offices,  essential  equipment, 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  their  activities.^'*  AFL  leaders  were  also 
concerned  that  OMGUS's  Labor  Relations  Branch  had  been  infiltrated  by  communists 
and  fellow  travelers  whose  "bottom  up"  strategy  to  labor  organization,  which  emphasized 
the  plant  as  the  focal  point  of  organization,  favored  communists  by  requiring  that  elected 
shop  stewards  be  employed  in  the  factories  they  sought  to  represent.^''  Thus,  they 
strove  to  reverse  this  policy  by  pressuring  Truman  administration  officials  to  reorganize 
OMGUS  so  that  it  would  reflect  a  more  anticommunist  orientation.  So  too  did  they  offer 
support  to  the  leftist  and  anticommunist  Social  Democratic  party  (SPD),  many  of  whose 
leaders  had  been  forced  into  exile  in  the  1930s  and  thus  would  not  be  eligible  for  election 
under  the  "bottom-up"  strategy  of  organization,  a  fact  of  crucial  importance  in  shaping 
the  AFL's  attitude  towards  OMGUS's  Labor  Relations  Branch. 


Abraham  Bluestone  to  Matthew  Woll,  December  3,  1945  in  GMST,  box  4,  file  26. 

"  "Report  by  G.  Marksheffel,"  December  26,  1945  in  GMP.  Also  see  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes, 
January,  1946,  138-140.  Carolyn  Eisenberg,  Drawing  the  Line:  The  American  Decision  to  niviHP 
Germany.  1944-1949  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996),  153-154. 
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By  early  1947,  AFL  leaders  were  more  optimistic  about  developments  in 
Germany.  The  Truman  administration  had  ordered  a  hah  to  the  dismantling  of  plants  for 
the  purposes  of  reparations,  and  it  ended  all  serious  attempts  at  decartelization.  In 
December,  1946,  American  officials  took  the  bold  step  of  merging  the  U.S.  zone  with  the 
British  zone.'^  OMGUS  also  discarded  many  of  its  bureaucratic  restrictions  on  the 
creation  of  district  trade  unions.  Finally,  the  first  head  of  the  OMGUS  Labor  Relations 
Branch,  Mortimer  Wolf,  who  had  intentionally  designed  the  bottom  up  strategy  to 
exclude  the  SPD  while  permitting  the  election  of  communists,  resigned  under  AFL 
pressure,  and  was  replaced  by  a  more  conservative  trade  unionist.  Major  Harold 
MuUaney,  once  an  official  in  the  AFL's  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBEW).^^  By  March,  1947,  the  AFL's  representative  in  Germany,  Henry  Rutz,  was 
happily  noting  OMGUS's  "stiffening  attitude"  towards  the  communists.'* 

In  addition  to  developments  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  AFL  leaders  were 
gravely  concerned  with  the  WFTU.  They  were  astonished  at  how  representatives  of  this 
new  labor  federation  condemned  U.S.  actions  while  defending  Soviet  policies.  The 
WFTU,  they  thought,  was  little  more  than  a  Soviet  mouthpiece  and  by  joining  it,  CIO  and 
TUC  leaders  had  lent  Russian  "unions"  undeserved  legitimacy.  In  a  speech  given  to  the 
TUC  at  Blackpool  in  September,  1945,  George  Meany  bluntly  stated  that  the  AFL  would 

McCormick,  America's  Half  Century.  67-69.  Yergin,  Shattered  Peace.  226-232. 

"  Brown's  comments  our  contained  in  a  letter  from  Matthew  Woll  to  George  Meany,  June  19,  1946  in 
GMST,  box  4,  file  26.  Also  see  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  August,  1946,  79-83.  Carolyn 
Eisenberg,  "Working  Class  Politics  and  the  Cold  War:  American  Intervention  in  the  German  Labor 
Movement,  1945-1949."  Diplomatic  Hi<;tnrv  (Fall  1983),  288-289. 

Rutz  to  Woll  in  Woll  to  Meany,  March  14,  1947,  GMST,  box  4,  file  27. 
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not  join  the  WFTU  because  "we  do  not  recognize  or  concede  that  the  Russian  worker 
groups  are  trade  unions."  That  same  month,  WiUiam  Green  noted  that  cooperation  with 
the  WFTU  was  impossible  until  "the  Soviet  labor  organization  can  establish  its  bonafide 
character  . . .  that  is,  a  movement  of  workers  for  workers."^^ 

To  combat  the  WFTU,  AFL  leaders  sought  to  prevent  the  International  Trade 
Secretariats  (ITS)  from  joining  the  WFTU,  and  they  also  strove  to  create  a  new.  non- 
communist  international  labor  organization.  In  1945  there  were  twenty-one  Secretariats, 
each  of  which  were  comprised  of  unions  from  around  the  world  grouped  by  a  similar  trade 
or  by  related  trades.  The  International  Transport  Workers  Federation  (ITF),  for  example, 
consisted  of  transport  workers'  unions  from  numerous  countries.  Both  WFTU  and  AFL 
leaders  realized  that  ITS  affiliation  with  the  WFTU  would  constitute  a  huge  victory  for 
the  new  international  organization.  "The  international  trade  secretariats,"  Irving  Brown 
wrote  in  1947,  "should  be  regarded  as  a  major  organizational  instrument  for  the  AFL  to 
advance  the  cause  of  free  trade  unionism,  combat  the  WFTU  and  create  the  basis  for  a 
ftiture  International  Trade  Union  Federation."  To  further  their  goals,  AFL  leaders 
encouraged  such  American  unions  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  (UMWA)  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  (I  AM)  to  affiliate  with  their  respective 
secretariats.  The  affiliation  of  AFL  unions  with  the  ITS  would,  they  believed,  deprive  the 

See  chapters  3  and  4  for  more  discussion  of  the  WFTU.  Also  see  Anthoney  Carew,  "The  Schism  within 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions:  Government  and  Trade-Union  Diplomacy  "  International  Review  of 
Social  History  (Part  3,  1984),  297-335.  Meany's  quote  is  in  George  Robinson,  George  Meanv  and  His 
Timg?;  A  Biography  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1981),  131-133.  Also  see  Joseph  Goulden,  Meanv: 
The  Unchallenged  Strongman  of  American  Labor  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1972),  122-127.  For  Green's 
quote  see  William  Green,  "The  AFL  and  World  Labor,"  The  American  Federationist  (September,  1945), 
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WFTU  of  prestige  and  enhance  the  international  standing  of  the  Secretariats.    At  the 
same  time,  the  AFL  stalled  attempts  to  merge  the  ITS  with  the  WFTU.^' 

Though  criticized  by  TUC  members  for  the  intransigent  position  they  took 
towards  the  WFTU,  leaders  of  the  AFL  were  perfectly  content  with  their  position.  At 
the  AFL's  October,  1946  convention  in  Chicago,  William  Green  stated  that  "we  don't 
even  want  to  collaborate  with"  the  WFTU  because  one  "must  not  play  with  fire."*' 
Further,  Green  stated,  "we  believe  only  in  free  democratic  unions,  unions  formed  by  the 
workers"  and  "financed  by  the  workers."*^  The  state  dominated  character  of  Soviet  labor 
organizations  lent  substance  to  Green's  comments.  Russian  unions  were  instruments  of 
control  and  indoctrination.  Though  in  Marxist  theory  unions  would  serve  as  the  main 
vehicle  for  the  liberation  of  the  proletariat,  they  did  not  operate  this  way  in  Stalin's 
Russia.*^ 

By  1947,  AFL  leaders  and  Truman  administration  officials  realized  that  the 
European  situation  had  reached  a  breaking  point.  True,  they  made  some  progress,  but 
communist  popularity  continued  to  rise  and  the  economy  continued  to  deteriorate. 

See  "Report  by  Irving  Brown,"'  undated,  in  FT-WSHS,  box  19,  file  a.  Peter  Weiler,  British  Labour 
and  the  Cold  War  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1988),  90-94.  Godson,  American  Labor  and 
European  Politics:  The  AFL  as  a  Transnational  Force  (New  York:  Crane,  Russak  and  Company,  1976), 
91-93,  110-111. 

"  Weiler,  British  Labour  and  the  Cold  War,  93-97. 

AFL,  1946,  Convention  Proceedings.  1946,  375. 

"  AFL,  1946,  Convention  Proceedings.  375.  "AFL  Expanding  Its  European  Program  to  Speed  Growth  of 
Democratic  Unionism,"  International  Free  Trade  Union  News  (December,  1946),  2. 

The  communist's  repression  of  the  Soviet  working  class  was  a  driving  force  behind  AFL 
anticommunism.  See  chapter  3. 
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"Exhaustion  of  every  kind,"  Irving  Brown  reported  in  October,  1946,  "pervades  the 
continent."  Basic  necessities  such  as  coal  and  food  were  still  scarce,  and  Germany 
remained  a  "complete  industrial  and  commercial  vacuum."  From  Italy,  Ambassador 
James  Dunn  wrote  that  "all  the  indications  we  receive  show  that  the  Communists  are 
consistently  gaining  ground  and  that  our  policy  to  assist  the  development  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Italy  is  losing  ground."  It  was  evident,  as  well,  that  the  Truman 
administration  would  have  to  take  bold  measures  to  place  Europe  on  the  road  to  recovery 
and  spoil  communist  plans.  "Europe,"  Brown  summarized,  "is  now  involved  in  a  titanic 
political  war,  the  outcome  of  which  will  determine  whether  these  postwar  years  will  or 
will  not  become  a  new  period  of  pre-war  years."*^  Undersecretary  of  State  Will  Clayton 
concurred.  In  May,  1947,  he  informed  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  that  "it  is  now 
obvious  that  we  have  grossly  underestimated  the  destruction  of  the  European  economy 
by  the  war."  Barring  drastic  action,  "economic,  social  and  political  disintegration  will 
overwhelm  Europe."  Many  Europeans  agreed.  Winston  Churchill  insisted  that  Europe 
was  "a  rubble  heap,  a  chamel  house,  a  breeding  ground  of  pestilence  and  hate."^^ 

The  Truman  administration's  solution  to  the  European  crisis  came  in  the  form  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan.  On  March  12,  the  President  appealed  to 
Congress  for  $400  million  in  military  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey  to  ward  off  communist 
advances  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  "I  believe,"  he  declared,  "that  it  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted 

AFL,  1946,  Convention  Proceedings.  436-440.  Dunn's  quote  is  in  Leffler,  Preponderance  of  Power.  157. 
"  As  quoted  in  Patterson,  Grand  Ext^ectations.  130. 
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subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  other  outside  forces."*^  Then,  on  June  5.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Marshall  introduced  what  would  become  know  as  the  Marshall  Plan, 
under  which  the  U.S.  pledged  to  spend  $17  billion  over  four  years  on  European  recovery. 
To  admmister  the  Plan,  the  Truman  administration  created  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  (EC A),  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  both  business  and  labor  by 
appointing  corporate  executives  and  representatives  of  both  the  AFL  and  CIO  to 
important  ECA  policy  planning  boards.  Through  the  disbursement  of  Marshall  Plan  aid, 
the  Truman  administration  sought  to  revive  the  European  economy  and  integrate  it  into  a 
U.S.  led  world  order.  "If  Europe  fails  to  recover,"  Truman  stated  as  he  presented  the 
program  to  Congress  on  December  1 9,  "the  peoples  of  these  countries  might  be  driven  to 
the  philosophy  of  despair.  Such  a  turn  of  events,"  he  continued,  "would  constitute  a 
shattering  blow  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world,"  and  might  compel  the  U.S.  "to 
modify  our  own  economic  system  and  to  forego,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  the 
enjoyment  of  many  of  our  freedoms  and  privileges."** 

The  Fight  for  the  Center  at  Home.  1947-1948 
While  European  workers  struggled  to  recover  from  the  war,  AFL  leaders  had  to 
contend  with  a  Republican  party  and  business  leaders  intent  on  crippling  labor  and  the 
New  Deal.  Indeed,  to  AFL  leaders,  it  appeared  that  all  the  gains  of  the  New  Deal  were  on 
the  chopping  block,  notably  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Fair  Labor 


As  quoted  in  ibid,  128. 

As  quoted  in  Leffler,  Preponderance  of  Power.  200. 
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Standards  Act.^^  In  September,  1947,  Meany  asserted  that  anti-labor  conservatives  were 
on  the  march.  "Unfortunately,"  he  wrote,  "recent  events  have  shown  that  these 
reactionaries  still  regard  their  lust  for  profits  as  entitled  to  much  higher  consideration  than 
the  welfare  of  the  many  millions  who  work  for  wages."^^ 

Taft-Hartley  was  at  the  heart  of  the  conser\'ative  reaction  to  liberalism,  and  labor 
leaders  believed  that  its  passage  was  an  ominous  sign  for  unions.  Taft-Hartley,  they 
contended,  was  an  undeserved  strike  at  organized  labor;  it  was  corporate  America  that  had 
instigated  the  postwar  strike  wave  through  its  irresponsible,  selfish  behavior. 

More  troubling  still  was  the  threat  Taft-Hartley  posed  to  democracy.  "There  can 
be  no  real  hope  of  ftiture  progress  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  American  way  of  life," 
William  Green  wrote  in  September,  1947,  "while  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  remains  on  the 
statute  books."^'  Similarly,  in  a  1947  address,  Intemational  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Union  (ILGWU)  president  David  Dubinsky  labeled  Taft-Hartley  a  "monstrous  piece  of 
legislation."  Its  father,  he  stated,  "is  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers"  and  its 
mother  "is  a  combination  of  reactionary  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats."  "This 
unholy  alliance,"  Dubinsky  thundered  "is  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  progressive 
and  liberal  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  labor- 


The  anti-union  atmosphere  of  American  politics  in  1947  clearly  demonstrates  how  limited  labor's 
options  were. 

George  Meany,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  The  American  Federation  ist  (September,  1947),  5. 
"  William  Green,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  The  American  Federatinnist  (September,  1947),  4. 
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management  relations  based  on  sweatshops  and  suffering."^^  CIO  leaders  concurred. 
Taft-Hartley,  they  argued,  would  stall  labor's  progress  and  entangle  unions  in  a  complex 
web  of  legal  proceedings.  It  was  a  law,  Philip  Murray  argued,  that  was  '"conceived  in 
sin."  Added  CIO  counsel  Lee  Pressman,  "When  you  think  of  it  merely  as  a  combination 
of  individual  provisions,  you  are  losing  entirely  the  full  impact  of  the  program,  the 
sinister  conspiracy  that  has  been  hatched."^'' 

In  arguing  against  Taft-Hartley,  AFL  leaders  were  also  quick  to  use  communism  as 
a  central  issue.  Before  Congress  enacted  the  measure  into  law,  George  Meany  argued  that 
the  bill  would  "weaken  our  internal  democracy  to  the  point  where  American  can  no  longer 
command  respect  in  its  dealings  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world."  This,  he  continued, 
"would  no  doubt  please  Molotov  and  Stalin."  After  Congress  passed  Taft-Hartley,  AFL 
leaders  continued  to  contend  that  it  would  hinder  America's  ability  to  battle  communism. 
"The  best  friends  the  Communists  have,"  Jay  Lovestone  wrote  "are  the  Hartleys  and 
Tafts.  The  Communists  live  on  the  anti-labor  misdeeds  of  such  legislators."^'*  AFL 
spokesmen  insisted  that  if  Americans  wanted  to  defeat  communism  abroad,  they  would 
have  to  secure  justice  at  home.  From  Europe,  Irving  Brown  pointed  out  that  Taft-Hartley 
blackened  the  reputation  of  American  democracy  and  gave  credence  to  communist 

Dubinsky's  remarks  came  in  an  address  before  a  laborite  demonstration  against  Taft-Hartley  on  June  4, 
1947.  A  copy  of  his  speech  can  be  found  in  LPMA,  box  33,  file  5. 

On  the  reaction  of  CIO  leaders  to  Taft-Hartley  see  Robert  Zieger,  The  CIO:  1935-1955  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1995),  245-252.  Murray  and  Pressman  are  quoted  in  Nelson 
Lichtenstein,  "Labor  in  the  Truman  Era:  The  Origins  of  the  Private  Welfare  State,"  in  Michael  Lacey,  ed., 
The  Truman  Presidencv  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989),  142. 

George  Meany,  "The  Mandate  of  Big  Business,"  The  American  Federationist  (May,  1947),  6. 
Lovestone  to  William  Green,  May  16,  1947,  LPMA,  box  4,  file  21. 
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criticisms.  It  confirms,  he  argued,  the  communist  "idea  that  the  American  economy  and 
state  machinery  are  fast  becoming  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  trade  unions."  European 
workers  and  labor  leaders,  he  continued,  "look  with  suspicion  upon  a  government  which 
armounces  as  its  foreign  policy"  the  support  of  democracy  abroad  against  totalitarianism, 
"while  at  home  it  launches  what  is  interpreted  as  a  repressive  drive  against  its  own  trade 
union  movement."  Meany  seconded  Brown's  comments  and  added  that  Republican 
leaders  were  no  better  than  the  communists,  since  they  were  attempting  to  do  exactly 
what  Stalin  was  doing:  destroy  unions  as  independent  institutions  designed  to  give 
workers  a  degree  of  power  in  the  workplace  and  society  at  large.  We  are  approaching  the 
day,  Meany  complained,  when  workers  will  have  no  independent  voice  and  no  institution 
to  stand  against  arbitrary  authority  and  legislative  fiat,  and  when  that  day  comes  "it 
probably  won't  be  called  fascism  or  communism.'"  Instead  "it  may  be  called 
Americanism,  NAM-ism  or  even  Taftism."^^  Finally,  William  Green,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Maryland  Federation  of  Labor  in  May,  1948,  argued  that  Congress  "played  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists"  by  passing  Taft-Hartley.  "We  have  to  contend."  Green 
insisted,  "with  reactionary  forces  who,  in  their  dread  of  communism,  are  trying  to 
suppress  all  liberalism."^^ 

So  what  was  labor  to  do?  The  left-wing  of  the  labor  movement,  including 
members  of  the  communist  party,  argued  that  labor  was  now  at  a  crucial  turning  point  in 

''Meany's  remarks  came  in  an  address  he  gave  before  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Greater  New 
York.  Excerpts  of  his  remarks  on  in  The  American  Federationist  (June,  1948),  8-9,  26-29. 
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its  history.  A  massive  display  of  unity  and  force,  they  believed,  could  compel  Congress 
to  repeal  Taft-Hartley.  But  less  militant  and  more  pragmatic  labor  leaders  astutely 
realized  that  such  a  response  was  doomed  to  defeat.  Labor  could  not  respond  to  Taft- 
Hartley  by  waving  the  red  flag  and  setting  up  the  barricades.  Given  the  strength  of  its 
opposition  and  the  mood  of  the  country,  labor  had  to  be  accommodating  by  working 
within  established  institutions  and  seeking  modest  change.  To  do  otherwise  would 
jeopardize  all  of  labor's  historic  gains. 

Nevertheless,  AFL  leaders  were  not  undeterred.  They  sought  to  implement  new 
policies  to  turn  the  tide  against  the  conservative  offensive  and  insure  the  vitality  of 
liberalism.  The  center  would  be  won  not  by  returning  to  old  traditions,  but  by  furthering 
labor's  commitment  to  progressive  change.  Passage  of  Taft-Hartley,  the  Executive 
Council  declared  in  December,  1947,  had  awakened  labor's  political  interest.  '"At  no 
previous  time  in  history  have  the  rank-and-file  members,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  labor 
been  so  aroused  as  at  present  to  the  imperative  need  of  organization  on  the  political 
field."^'  As  such.  Federation  leaders,  with  George  Meany,  David  Dubinsky.  and  George 
Harrison  leading  the  way,  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  organizing  a  political  body  with 
a  permanent  staff,  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  (LLPE),  to  serve  as  the  hub  of 
the  Federation's  efforts  to  defeat  supporters  of  Taft-Hartley  and  elect  sympathetic 
legislators.  Taft-Hartley,  an  LLPE  flyer  declared,  "taught  us  that  if  we  don't  put  more 

"  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  December,  1947,  Addenda,  1.  "The  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,"  the  council  declared,  "has  not  only  awakened  a  greater  interest  in  political  action  on  the  part  of 
labor,"  but  has  also  made  "it  imperative  for  labor  to  organize  in  the  political  field  under  terms  and 
conditions  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  if  we  are  to  re-establish  the  rights  of  workers  of  America  to  fi-ee 
and  voluntary  organization  for  mutual  benefit." 
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teeth  into  our  non-partisan  political  policy  . . .  and  quickly,  the  next  Congress  will  finish 
the  job  by  killing  American  free  trade  unions  once  and  for  all."^*  To  direct  the  LLPE's 
campaigns,  the  Executive  Council  appointed  Joseph  Keenan,  formerly  an  advisor  to  the 
U.S.  military  government  in  Germany  and  a  former  IBEW  official. 

The  desire  of  the  AFL's  liberals  to  make  the  Federation  more  active  politically 
faced  internal  opposition.  Conservative  members  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  such  as 
Carpenters  head  Bill  Hutcheson  opposed  the  LLPE's  activites.  As  such,  the  LLPE's 
operating  budget,  built  on  voluntary  contributions,  was  small.  In  August,  1948.  the 
AFL's  chairman  of  organization,  Herman  Winter,  noted  that  "LLPE  affiliates  are  being 
established  on  a  sound  basis  all  over  the  country,"  but  he  also  stated  that  "without 
sufficient  funds  much  of  their  effectiveness  is  lost."  "To  date."  Winter  continued,  "the 
LLPE  has  been  operating  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis."^  Moreover,  Keenan  had  few 
people  to  help  him.  The  LLPE's  offices  were  small  and  crowded.  During  the  final 
months  approaching  the  1 948  elections  he  worked  seven  days  a  week  and  would  even  call 
upon  Meany  and  George  Harrison  to  lend  assistance.  More  troubling  were  the  continued 
threats  that  the  Executive  Council,  at  the  behest  of  members  like  Hutcheson,  would 
terminate  the  LLPE.  Matthew  Woll  would  frequently  drop  into  the  LLPE's  offices  and 
advise  LLPE  workers  that  they  should  look  for  other  jobs.  And  Keenan,  who  was  a  firm 

"  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education,  "Blueprint  or  Victory?  Clean  Out  Reaction  With  Political 
Action!"  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  can  be  found  at  the  GMMA,  Pamphlets,  box  13,  file  17.  Congress,  the 
pamphlet  also  reported,  "taught  us  that  unless  we  get  busy  and  vote  into  office  a  different  brand  of 
Congressmen,  than  we  can  never  expect  fair  taxes,  improved  social  security,  low  cost  housing,  better 
educational  facilities  or  any  other  progressive  legislation." 

99 

Labor's  League  for  Political  Education,  Report  to  the  Administrative  Committee,  August  25  1 948  in 
GMST,  box  5,  file  4. 
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supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  New  Deal  labor  policy,  clashed  repeatedly  with 
the  Carpenter's  chief  who  was  also  a  lifelong  Republican.  To  Keenan.  Hutcheson  was 
"reactionary  as  hell."'°° 

Despite  internal  opposition,  AFL  liberals  pressed  ahead.  Indeed,  they  believed 
that  the  1948  elections  were  crucial.  If  Americans  elected  a  Republican  President  and 
returned  Republican  majorities  to  Congress,  than  more  stringent,  anti-labor  legislation 
could  be  expected.  Taft-Hartley,  after  all,  was  just  one  of  many  proposals  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  had  introduced,  and  most  of  the  other  ones  were,  from  labor's 
perspective,  far  worse.  In  1948,  AFL  leaders  believed  that  the  very  survival  of  the  labor 
movement  was  at  stake;  defeating  the  Republicans,  labor  leaders  realized,  was  imperative. 
"Today,"  George  Meany  declared  on  Labor  Day,  "our  movement  faces  the  threat  of 
destruction. . . .  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  must  see  that  the  goal  of  labor's  foes  is  the  annihilation  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  as  it  has  existed  on  the  soil  of  free  America."'^' 

Defeating  the  Republicans,  however,  was  going  to  be  difficult.  The  OOP's 
Presidential  candidate,  Thomas  Dewey,  had  a  significant  lead  at  the  start  of  the  campaign. 
In  addition,  the  third  party  campaign  of  Henry  Wallace,  Roosevelt's  former  vice- 

Keenan's  comment  about  Hutchinson  came  in  an  interview  he  gave  on  March  12,  1976.  A  copy  of  the 
interview  can  be  found  in  the  Joseph  Keenan  Papers  at  Catholic  University  (henceforth  JKCU).  Also  see 
Francis  Gannon,  Joseph  Keenan:  Labor's  Ambassador  in  War  and  Peace  (New  York:  Lanham,  1984),  85- 
90.  In  an  interview  Keenan  gave  on  July  23,  1979,  he  discussed  the  high  level  of  resistance  he  got  from 
within  the  AFL.  Many  AFL  unions,  he  recalled,  did  not  want  to  work,  in  any  way,  with  CIO  unions  or 
help  elect  liberal  politicians.  "There  was  a  lot  of  bitterness,"  Keenan  remarked.  "Many  of  our  people 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Many  of  the  state  federations  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 
A  copy  of  this  interview  can  be  found  at  the  GMMA,  AFL-CIO  Oral  History  Project,  box  15,  file  26. 

""George  Meany,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  The  American  Federatinnist  (September,  1948),  5. 
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president  and  Truman's  former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  threatened  to  split  the  liberal 
vote.  In  December,  1947,  Wallace  announced  that  he  would  run  as  the  candidate  for  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America  (PCA),  a  coalition  of  liberal  and  radical  groups  that 
included  the  CPUSA. 

Like  AFL  leaders,  Wallace  and  his  fellow  Popular  Fronters  in  the  PCA  committed 
themselves  to  a  revival  of  the  New  Deal.  Unlike  AFL  leaders,  however,  they  believed 
that  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Russians  was  possible  and  desirable.  Americans  and 
Russians,  Wallace  stated  during  World  War  II,  "can  and  will  throw  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  building  a  new  democracy  which  will  be  the  hope  of  the  world."'°^  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  Wallace  and  other  PCA  leaders  vehemently  disagreed  with 
Truman's  foreign  policy.  Wallace  dubbed  the  Marshall  Plan  the  "Martial  Plan."  He 
favored  the  handing  over  of  America's  atomic  weapons  to  the  UN,  excused  the  Russian 
inspired  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  on  February  25,  1948  as  the  product  of  Truman's 
belligerence,  and  defended  the  Soviet  blockade  of  West  Berlin. 

AFL  leaders  feared  that  Wallace  could  draw  a  critical  number  of  liberal  voters 
away  from  Truman,  but  they  also  insisted  that  he  had  no  realistic  chance  at  winning  the 
election.  His  politics,  they  contended,  doomed  his  candidacy,  and  his  views  on  the  Soviet 
Union  were,  at  best,  naive  and,  at  worse,  dangerous  illusions.  "Our  pseudo  liberals  and 
Wallace  wooers,"  Jay  Lovestone  charged,  "may  believe  that  with  all  its  mistakes 
Communist  Russia  is  a  forward  looking  humanitarian  achievement."  But  such  ideas  are 

'°-  As  quoted  in  O'Neill,  A  Better  World.  142. 

Diggins,  The  Proud  Decades.  105.  Patterson,  Grand  Expectations.  157. 
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plainly  contradicted  by  the  harsh  reality  of  Soviet  life.  "Russia  today  spells 

retrogression,  repression,  and  reaction  Its  imperialism  is  the  most  ruthless  and 

aggressive."'**  In  February,  1948,  the  Executive  Council  declared  its  complete  and 
unanimous  opposition  to  Wallace's  candidacy.  "The  strategy  behind  the  Wallace 

campaign,"  the  Council  declared,  "is  devious,  but  transparent  Their  purpose  is  to 

confuse  the  workers  of  America  and  split  the  liberal  vote."'°^  Liberals  and  laborites  alike 
had  to  unite  behind  the  candidacy  of  Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

CIO  leaders  agreed.  Though  they  had  helped  to  foimd  the  WFTU  in  1945,  they 
had  become  increasingly  skeptical  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  well  as  the  communists 
within  their  own  ranks.  The  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan  brought  these 
concerns  to  a  head.  As  such,  CIO  heads  criticized  the  influence  of  communists  within 
Wallace's  campaign.  At  the  CIO's  October,  1947  convention,  Walter  Reuther  insisted 
that  "nobody  who  has  the  spark  of  humanity  in  them,  nobody  who  believes  in  the 
fundamental  democratic  ideals  can  oppose  the  Marshall  Plan."'°^  Similarly,  Philip 
Murray  declared  that  it  was  not  possible  to  compromise  with  individuals  who  believe 
that  "whatever  a  particular  foreign  power  has  to  say  with  respect  to  international 


Lovestone's  comments  are  in  a  speech  he  was  writing  for  Matthew  Woli,  dated  March  2,  1948.  A  copy 
of  the  speech  can  be  found  in  LPMA.  box  65,  file  2. 

AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  January-February,  1948,  95. 

Reuther  is  quoted  in  Thomas  Dietz,  "James  Carey,  The  C.I.O.  and  the  Marshall  Plan,"  unpublished 
paper  in  author's  possession,  10. 
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situations  it  must  forever  be  right,  it  is  never  wrong."'°^  In  January.  1948.  the  CIO"s 
Executive  Board  voted  33-1 1  to  condemn  the  Wallace  campaign. 

Labor  leaders  believed  that  Wallace's  foreign  policy  ideas  would  contribute  to  his 
demise,  since  most  Americans  did  not  share  his  benign  view  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
were  also  convinced  that  the  support  that  he  received  from  the  communists  would  be  just 
as  damning.  By  1948,  after  all,  the  CPUSA  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  followed 
Moscow's  orders.  In  August  1939,  for  example,  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  signed  a  non- 
aggression  pact,  the  Party  ended  its  Popular  Front  policy,  and  communists  became  bitter 
critics  of  both  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  American  involvement  in  the  European 
war.  But  once  the  Germans  invaded  Russia  on  June  22,  1941,  communists-overnight!— 
rediscovered  Roosevelt's  virtues  and  offered  total  support  for  the  war.  Communist 
leaders  happily  denounced  militant  workers,  called  for  incentive  pay  plans,  became  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  No  Strike  Pledge,  and  in  May,  1944,  even  dissolved  the 
CPUSA  and  had  it  reconstituted  as  the  Communist  Political  Association  (CPA)  to  work 
as  a  left  wing  pressure  group  within  the  existing  two  party  political  system. 

Moscow  officials,  however,  thought  the  CPUSA' s  leader.  Earl  Browder.  had  gone 
too  far.  They  were  convinced  that  once  the  war  ended  conflict  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  was  inevitable.  A  policy  of  class  collaboration,  such  as  the  one  that 
Browder  had  instituted,  would  not  be  suitable  in  a  hostile  postwar  environment.  Thus, 
Kremlin  leaders  sent  the  CPUSA  a  message  of  disapproval.  In  April,  1945,  the  French 


As  quoted  in  Zieger,  The  CIO.  267. 
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communist  journal.  Les  Cahiers  du  Commiinisme.  published  an  article  ostensibly  written 
by  French  communist  leader  Jacques  Duclos  (but  that  was  actually  written  by  officials  in 
Moscow)  that  was  highly  critical  of  Browder's  wartime  leadership."**  The  article 
castigated  Browder's  "notorious  revision  of  Marxism"  for  "sowing  dangerous 
opportunistic  illusions. "'^^ 

When  American  communists  read  the  Duclos  article  they  correctly  interpreted  it 
as  a  sign  that  Moscow  wanted  change.  In  June,  Browder's  fellow  communists  stripped 
him  of  his  power,  and  in  July  they  reconstituted  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Along  with  this  important  leadership  change  came  a  change  in  policy. 
Commimists  propagated  the  idea  that  America  was  on  the  road  to  fascism,  and  they 
declared  their  unhesitating  opposition  to  the  Truman  administration  and  all  his  policies, 
particularly  the  Truman  Doctine  and  the  Marshall  Plan.  They  also  attacked  the 
"reactionary"  leaders  of  the  AFL,  and  professed  their  admiration  for  Stalin.  "To  live  with 
Stalin  in  one  age,  to  fight  with  him  in  one  cause,"  and  "to  work  under  the  inspiring 
guidance  of  his  teachings,"  Alexander  Bittelman  announced,  "is  something  to  be  deeply 
proud  of  and  thankful  for,  to  cherish."""  Finally,  and  most  importantly  for  the  1948 
elections,  the  CPUSA  placed  its  support  behind  Wallace.  Communists  filled  key  jobs  in 
the  Progressive  Party,  and  insured  that  its  platform  was  strikingly  similar  to  their  own. 

On  the  Duclos  letter  see  Harvey  Klehr,  John  Haynes,  and  Kyrill  Anderson,  The  Soviet  World  of 
American  Communism  (New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1998),  95-98. 

109 

As  quoted  in  Irving  Howe  and  Lewis  Coser,  The  American  Communist  Partv:  A  Critical  History  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1957),  442. 

As  quoted  in  Klehr  and  Haynes,  The  American  Communist  Mnvempnt  104. 
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Delegates  to  the  Party's  convention  in  July  even  shouted  down  a  delegate  from  Vermont 
who  was  concerned  with  the  Party's  pro-Moscow  stance  and  sought  to  add  a  statement 
to  the  foreign  policy  plank  which  stated  "it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  blanket 
endorsement  to  the  foreign  policy  of  any  nation."'" 

For  AFL  leaders  the  struggle  against  Wallace  and  the  PC  A  merged  with  the  battle 
against  Republicans  and  big  business.  As  they  warned  the  country  of  the  growing  danger 
of  communism,  they  also  lined  labor  up  behind  Truman's  reinvigorated  liberal 
administration.  Though  they  were  not  happy  with  Truman's  first  two  years  in  office,  the 
President  got  back  into  their  good  graces  with  his  ringing  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  his  assertiveness  in  dealing  with  the  Russians.  By  March,  1948,  Jay  Lovestone  was 
confident  enough  to  state  that  Truman  could  win  the  election  if  he  appealed  to  the 
common  American.  "I  feel,"  he  declared,  "that  if  Truman  can  get  on  the  air  and  make  a 
plain,  simple,  average  man's  talk  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  he  could  rout  the 
whole  crowd.""^ 

This  was  exactly  what  the  President  did.  In  his  nomination  speech  at  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Truman  proposed  a  bold  program  of  reform:  a 
national  housing  program,  national  health  insurance,  federal  aid  to  education,  an  expanded 
social  security  program,  civil  rights,  and  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage."^  And  after 

'"As  quoted  in  Arthur  Schlesinger,  The  Vital  Center.  118.  Also  see  Klehr  and  Haynes,  The  American 
Communist  Movement.  121. 

""  Lovestone  to  Irving  Brown,  March  8,  1948,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  9. 
Hamby,  Man  of  the  People.  450-451. 


Labor  Day,  he  began  to  campaign  in  earnest  with  his  dramatic  "whistle  stop"  train  tour. 
In  plain  spoken  language,  he  courted  workers  by  blasting  away  at  the  anti-New  Deal 
Republicans.  They  are,  he  declared,  "Wall  Street  reactionaries.'"  "gluttons  of  privilege." 
and  "plunderers."  To  a  working  class  crowd  in  Akron,  Truman  proposed  that 
"Republican  politicians  don't  like  the  New  Deal . . .  and  they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it- 
repeal  it—put  it  out  of  existence.""'* 

To  aid  the  President,  the  AFL's  LLPE  and  the  CIO's  PAC  registered  throngs  of 
union  members  and  published  massive  amounts  of  literature  critical  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  GOP."^  William  Green,  moreover,  opened  up  The  American  Federationist 
to  consistent  anti-Republicans  attacks.  In  September,  Green  himself  wrote  that  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  "while  ignoring  human  needs,  has  responded  willingly  and 
promptly  to  every  demand  of  Big  Business."  At  the  behest  of  big  business,  "it  has 
hamstnmg  labor  imions,"  and  "swept  aside  all  the  economic  protections  of  our  people 
against  inflation  and  subsequently  refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  halt  skyrocketing  prices.""^ 
AFL  liberals,  particularly  David  Dubinsky,  also  reached  out  to  liberal  groups  such  as  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA),  which  was  established  and  supported  by  such 
liberal  icons  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  John  Dewey,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Sidney  Hook, 
Irving  Kristol,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Walter  Reuther.  The  ADA  firmly  backed 
Truman's  foreign  policy,  and  attacked  Wallace  for  his  naivete  vis-a-vis  the  Russians. 

As  quoted  in  Paterson,  Grand  Expectations.  160.  Also  see  Hamby,  Man  of  the  People.  456. 
Plotke,  Building  a  Democratic  Political  OrHer  242-246. 

William  Green,  "Labor  Day  Message,"  The  American  Federationist  (September,  1948),  4. 
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The  results  of  the  election  vindicated  the  AFL's  efforts.  Truman  beat  Dewey,  and 
Wallace  collected  only  2.38%  of  the  popular  vote.  In  addition,  the  Democrats  regained 
control  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  "The  1948  election,"  George  Meany  boasted,  "was  a 
victory  for  all  Americans-for  farmers,  small  businessmen,  professional  housewives  as  well 
as  for  wage  and  salary  workers.""^  Labor,  AFL  leaders  believed,  was  now  poised  to 
make  important  political  and  economic  gains. 

Creating  an  Anticommunist  Western  Europe.  1947-1950 

As  AFL  leaders  worked  to  re-elect  Truman,  they  also  worked  closely  with  the 
government  on  foreign  policy.  To  them,  cooperation  with  the  White  House  and  Congress 
on  foreign  policy  issues  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  labor  liberalism.  It  was  not,  as  AFL 
critics  contended,  based  upon  a  back-room  agreement  to  crush  European  radicalism  on 
behalf  of  corporate  fat-cats.  Instead,  labor-government  cooperation  on  foreign  policy 
maters  during  the  Cold  War  was  based  upon  both  ideological  affinity  and  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  AFL  leaders  that  they  needed  the  government's  help  in  fighting  off  communist 
encroachments  upon  the  European  labor  movement.  True,  in  the  final  years  of  the  Cold 
War,  AFL  leaders  insisted  that  they  never  needed  assistance  from  the  government  and 
that  they,  and  not  the  Truman  administration,  had  played  the  pivotal  role  in  helping 
western  Europeans  successfully  resist  communism  after  World  War  II.  Without  the  AFL, 
David  Dubinsky  asserted  in  his  1977  autobiography,  "the  Moscow  brand  of 
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totalitarianism  would  have  replaced  the  Hitler-Mussolini  brand."*'*  This  is  not  true.  The 
AFL  would  not  have  had  any  of  the  successes  it  did  were  it  not  for  the  Truman 
administration's  bold  and  imaginative  programs  or  the  prodigious  efforts  of  European 
anticommunists.  The  AFL's  budget  and  its  manpower  were  simply  too  minuscule  and, 
Dubinsky's  assertions  aside,  AFL  leaders  were  bright  enough  to  realize  this  at  the  time. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  the  core  of  the  Truman  administration's  European  policy. 
While  offering  hope  to  western  Europeans  it  created  a  sense  of  alarm  within  the  Kremlin. 
In  response  to  it,  Soviet  leaders  abandoned  all  pretenses  of  cooperation.  They  removed 
or  murdered  scores  of  uncooperative  politicians  in  eastern  Europe  and  established  the 
Cominform  to  foment  resistance  to  American  policy. 

At  the  Cominform' s  founding  meeting  in  September  1947,  Politburo  member 
Andrei  Zhdanov  declared  that  Americans  were  intent  on  world  domination.  "The  frank 
expansionist  program  of  the  United  States."  he  charged,  was  "reminiscent  of  the  reckless 
program  ...  of  the  fascist  aggressors,  who  . . .  also  made  a  bid  for  supremacy."'  ''^  Soviet 
leaders  also  instructed  communist  parties  to  abandon  their  "opportunism"  and  fight  U.S. 
imperialism.  The  representatives  of  the  French  and  Italian  parties  at  the  Cominform 
meeting,  Jacques  Duclos  and  Luigi  Longo,  thereby  apologized  for  their  previous  policies 
and  agreed  to  incite  unrest.'^"  Upon  their  return  to  France  and  Italy,  Duclos  and  Longo 

David  Dubinsky  and  A.H.  Raskin,  David  Dubinskv:  A  Life  with  l.ahor  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1977),  126. 
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'^^  Adam  Ulam,  Expansion  and  Coexistence:  Soviet  Foreign  Policv:  1917-1971  2""  edition  (New  York: 
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carried  out  their  pledges.  In  France,  PCF  leaders  backed  away  from  their  Popular  Front 
policy,  demanded  a  determining  role  in  the  government,  called  for  vehement  resistance  to 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  rebuked  such  socialists  as  Paul  Ramadier  for  being  "the  Gauleiter 
of  Truman."'^'  In  Italy,  communist  leader  Palmiro  Togliatti  called  for  opposition  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  made  oblique  threats  of  a  possible  coup  if  the  PCl's  demands  were  not 
implemented.'^^ 

The  hostile  Russian  response  to  the  Marshall  Plan  reinforced  the  anticommunism 
of  AFL  leaders.  As  such,  they  pledged  their  support  for  the  Plan  and,  through  their 
participation  on  the  ECA,  helped  to  implement  it.  At  the  AFL's  October.  1947 
convention  and  in  testimony  to  Congress  in  January  and  February  of  1 948,  AFL  leaders 
called  for  speedy  passage  of  the  Plan.  Soviet  opposition,  William  Green  stated  before 
Congress  in  February,  1948,  "clearly  reveals  its  rule-or-ruin  policy."  Without  the 
Marshall  Plan  the  European  economy  would  continue  to  deteriorate  to  the  advantage  of 
Moscow  and  European  Communists.  But  with  it,  the  economy  would  revive  and  be 
"able  to  supply  its  own  needs  . . .  [it]  would  not  then  barter  freedom  for  food  or  fuel."'" 

The  Marshall  Plan  brought  the  European  political  crisis  to  a  climax.  In  France,  the 
AFL  helped  split  the  CGT  on  December  18,  1947,  and  establish  the  Force  Ouvriere  under 
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the  leadership  of  Leon  Jouhaux  as  an  independent  party. '^'^  In  Italy,  in  April.  1948. 
Alcide  De  Gasperi's  Christian  Democrats,  with  considerable  help  from  the  Truman 
administration,  won  a  sweeping  electoral  victory  that  served  to  isolate  the  PCI  as  a  viable 
political  force.  And  in  Germany,  the  Truman  administration  speeded  up  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  West  German  state.  On  Jime  18,  1948,  the  western  powers 
aimounced  that  currency  reforms  in  the  western  zones  were  forthcoming.  The  U.S.  and 
Britain  also  responded  to  Russia's  decision  to  block  land  access  to  Berlin  with  a  massive 
airlift  of  supplies  that  forced  the  Soviets  to  back  down.  In  addition,  west  Germany's 
production  was  showing  rapid  improvement  and  in  May,  1949,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  was  established.'^^  AFL  leaders  were  pleased  with  the  course  of  German 
events  and  did  all  they  could  to  help  the  Truman  administration  implement  its  policies. 
From  1947  to  1948,  they  cooperated  with  OMGUS  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  united 
trade  union  movement  in  Berlin,  and  they  helped  establish  the  noncommunist 
Independent  Trade  Union  Opposition  (UGO).'^^  And  during  the  Berlin  airlift,  AFL 
leaders  gave  the  Truman  administration  their  unwavering  support  while  also  managing  to 
provide  aid  packages  for  the  needy. '^^ 
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AFL  leaders  replicated  their  successes  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  by 
weakening  the  WFTU.  They  exploited  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Marshall  Plan  by  urging 
TUC  and  CIO  leaders  to  confront  the  WFTU's  Soviet  representatives.  In  November. 
1947,  CIO  leaders  forced  the  WFTU's  Executive  Board  to  consider  the  Marshall  Plan  at 
its  next  meeting,  and  the  following  month,  the  TUC  endorsed  Marshall  aid.'^*  And  once 
Soviet  representatives  delayed  attempts  to  convene  the  WFTU's  Executive  Board  and 
increased  their  attacks  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  AFL,  CIO,  TUC,  and  unions  from  fifteen 
other  European  countries  established  the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  (TUAC)  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  With  these  actions  taken,  the  fall  of  the 
WFTU  was  assured.  The  coup  de  grace  for  the  AFL  came  in  December,  1949  with  the 
establishment  of  the  noncommunist  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(ICFTU).'^^ 

Reasons  to  be  Proud?:  The  AFL  at  Mid-Century 
In  1 949,  after  having  helped  to  re-elect  Truman  and  insure  Democratic  control  of 
Congress,  AFL  leaders  hoped  that  the  succeeding  two  years  would  be  ones  of  significant 
legislative  gains  at  home  and  continued  success  against  communism  abroad.  They  were 
soon  disappointed,  however.  In  1949  and  1950,  it  was  evident  that  communists  gained 
ground,  particularly  in  Asia.  In  addition,  labor  failed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley, 
its  most  important  legislative  goal.  AFL  leaders  did  little,  as  well,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
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civil  rights.  Though  they  publicly  supported  it  in  general  terms,  they  failed  to  make  it  a 
priority  and  failed  to  change  the  racist  policies  of  numerous  AFL  unions. 

Had  labor's  leaders  became  too  comfortable  in  their  roles  as  pillars  of  the  liberal 
establishment?  In  1947,  they  decided  to  forego  the  advice  of  their  left  wing  critics  by  not 
engaging  in  massive  demonstrations  against  Taft-Hartley.  Instead,  they  opted  to  work 
within  the  political  system  by  assisting  the  campaigns  of  fiiendly  politicians  and 
encouraging  rank-and-file  members  to  become  politically  active.  Further,  they  had  offered 
the  Truman  administration  ftill  cooperation  on  foreign  policy  matters. 

Certainly,  the  events  of  1947  and  1948  were  a  significant  moment  in  the  history  of 
organized  labor.  But  when  the  realistic  alternatives  of  those  years  are  assessed  and  when 
they  are  viewed  within  the  context  of  history,  a  different  analysis  emerges.  Throughout 
the  1920s  and  the  1930s  labor  was  virtually  powerless  and  few  politicians  or  business 
leaders  took  the  AFL  seriously.  Many  commentators  even  believed  that  the  labor 
movement  was  on  its  death  bed.  In  the  early  1930s,  union  membership  constituted  only 
10%  of  the  workforce.  The  state,  moreover,  was  invariably  anti-labor  and  had  yet  to 
establish  the  legality  of  collective  bargaining. 

By  1950,  however,  labor's  status,  and  the  status  of  American  workers,  was  far 
different.  For  the  first  time  in  history  workers  were  entering  the  middle  class  in  large 
numbers.  As  the  economy  boomed,  real  wages  rose  and  many  workers  were  buying  their 
first  homes.  So  too  were  they  joining  unions.  From  1930  to  1950,  membership  in  labor 
unions  as  a  percentage  of  the  workforce  rose  to  over  30%.  The  AFL  itself  claimed  close 
to  8,000,000  members  and  seemed  poised  for  fiirther  expansion.  Labor's  growing 
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numbers,  in  turn,  gave  unions  more  clout  at  the  bargaining  table,  a  fact  that  was  reflected 
in  the  collective  bargaining  gains  that  unions  made  after  World  War  II.  Labor's  hard-won 
arbitration  and  grievance  procedures,  as  well  as  health  insurance,  vacation,  and  pension 
benefits,  were  significant  accomplishments. 

To  members  of  the  CPUSA,  such  "gains"  came  at  a  price.  They  contended  that 
labor's  collective  bargaining  compromised  its  leadership  by  placing  its  representatives  in 
a  close  relationship  with  employers.  The  rank-and-file 's  shop  floor  power,  moreover, 
was  lost  to  a  large,  sluggish  bureaucracy.  Union  workers  rejected  such  views.  To  them, 
collective  bargaining  offered  an  opportunity  to  replace  management's  arbitrary  workplace 
regime  with  a  measure  of  order,  stability,  and  dignity.  Far  from  representing  a  sell-out, 
collective  bargaining  testified  to  labor's  ability  to  sharply  curtail  the  once  unlimited  power 
of  management. 

Equally  impressive  was  labor's  political  accomplishments.  Without  doubt,  labor 
was  now  a  force  in  the  land.  It  had  played  a  crucial  role  in  securing  passage  of  such  key 
New  Deal  laws  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
And  as  the  events  of  1948  had  shown,  labor  was  now  an  important  player  in  national 
elections.  Despite  being  well  behind  in  the  polls  in  the  months  before  the  election, 
Truman  defeated  Dewey,  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  Congress,  and  the  communist 
supported  candidacy  of  Henry  Wallace  received  little  over  a  million  votes.  The  AFL,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Truman  administration,  the  CIO,  and  liberal  groups  such  as  the 
ADA,  had  secured  the  vital  center. 
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Indeed,  in  1950,  laborites  did  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Given  the  serious 
ahematives  to  labor  liberalism,  alternatives  that  came  from  the  right  and  not  the  left,  and 
given  labor's  past  history,  its  political  and  economic  position  was  unparalleled.  True, 
labor's  political  victory  in  1948  did  not  lead  to  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  or  any  great 
advance  in  labor's  liberal  agenda.  But,  its  power  had  forced  business  leaders  and 
Republicans  to,  at  least,  acknowledge  both  the  legitimacy  of  unions  and  liberalism,  a  feat 
which,  given  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  and  American  business,  was  a  significant 
accomplishment. Thus,  in  the  immediate  post-war  years  Republicans  came  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  Social  Security.  In  1950,  in  fact,  Congress  passed  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  was  an  important  extension  of  existing  programs.  Moreover,  as  onerous  as  Taft- 
Hartley  was,  it  neither  repealed  the  Wagner  Act  or  produced  a  significant  loss  in  labor's 
power. Finally,  AFL  leaders  were  right  to  argue  that  there  simply  was  no  support, 
either  among  the  American  public  in  general  or  even  among  union  workers  themselves,  for 
the  left-wing  politics  advocated  by  Henry  Wallace  and  the  CPUSA. 

The  AFL's  success  in  the  1948  elections  appears  even  more  remarkable  when 
considering  the  large  degree  of  internal  division  within  the  AFL.  With  George  Meany 
leading  the  way.  Federation  leaders  cast  off  their  conservatism  and  proudly  positioned  the 
AFL  as  a  pillar  of  liberalism.  As  the  LLPE's  weekly  paper  put  it,  what  the  AFL  stands 
for  is  "is  liberalism.  It  believes  that  government  can't  stand  still.  It  must  go  forward. 
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And  'forward'  means  better  health,  better  housing,  better  working  conditions,  better 
education,  [and]  more  security  for  the  workers,  the  aged  and  the  unemployed."'^' 

APL  laborites  could  also  take  pride  in  international  developments.  At  a  time 
when  many  on  the  left,  both  in  America  and  abroad,  were  beguiled  by  the  image  of 
communism,  AFL  leaders  stood  forthrightly  against  it  and  all  its  supporters.  True, 
developments  in  Asia  did  not  bode  well,  but  AFL  leaders  were  in  the  Cold  War  for  the 
long  haul.  They  realized  that  victory  over  communism  would  not  come  overnight.  In 
1950,  moreover,  there  were  significant  signs  of  progress.  The  growth  of  communist 
parties  in  Europe  had  ceased,  the  Marshall  Plan  was  helping  Europe  rebuild  its  war 
shattered  economy,  and  the  AFL  had  helped  to  establish  the  ICFTU.  With  reason, 
therefore,  George  Meany  could  property  boast  after  the  founding  of  the  ICFTU  that 
"Very  plainly  and  \'ery  bluntly,  the  working  people  who  believe  in  freedom  have  said  that 
they  intend  to  retain  their  freedom,  to  strengthen  it  and  to  expand  it."'" 


"Purpose  and  Aims  of  LLPE,"  The  League  Reporter  (May  9,  1949),  2. 
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CHAPTER  6 
"STALIN'S  AGENTS  ARE  IN  OUR  MIDST": 
THE  AFL,  McCARTHYISM,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
LABORITE  ANTICOMMUNISM,  1950-1955 

In  the  1950s,  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  advanced  the 
political,  economic,  and  ideological  interests  of  American  workers.  They  did  so  by 
preserving  liberalism's  historic  accomplishments,  by  helping  to  boost  worker's  wages  and 
benefits,  and  by  continuing  to  speak  out  against  Stalinism.  Contrary  to  what  AFL's 
critics  have  argued,  the  Federation's  anticommunism  was  not  irrational;  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  threaten  American  values,  and  the  brutalities  of  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  China,  warranted  unqualified  condemnation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  1950s, 
AFL  leaders  secured  no  great  legislative  advances.  More  often,  they  were  preoccupied 
with  fighting  off  a  conservative,  anti-labor  offensive.  In  addition,  AFL  anticommunism 
during  the  McCarthy-era  become  rigid  and  arrogant.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  AFL  leaders  opposed  restrictive  legislation  and  backed  civil  liberties,  but  in 
the  1950s  they  reversed  their  legislative  position,  dehumanized  communists,  and 
exaggerated  the  threat  posed  by  the  American  Communist  Party  (CPUSA).  AFL  leaders' 
post- 1950s  attacks  against  the  CPUSA  amounted  to  an  often  shrill,  unnecessary,  and 
increasingly  time-consuming  campaign  against  an  already  defeated  enemy.  AFL  foreign 
policy,  in  turn,  became  dogmatic,  ineffective,  and,  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s, 
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reliant  on  money  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  Finally,  the  trends  that 
AFL  leaders  set  in  the  early  1950s  carried  over  into  the  1960s  and  the  1970s,  and 
produced  a  labor  movement  that  was  more  bureaucratic,  top-down,  less  willing  to 
organize  new  workers,  and  immune  to  debate  on  such  crucial  issues  as  the  Vietnam  war.' 

The  one  man  within  the  AFL  most  responsible  for  setting  the  tenor  of  its 
anticommunism  was  Jay  Lovestone.  He  pushed  AFL  leaders  to  adopt  a  more  strident 
anticommunism  by  prodding  them  to  support  anticommimist  legislation,  by  calling  for  an 
imbending  foreign  policy,  and  by  insisting  that  they  establish  ties  with  the  CIA.  Other 
AFL  leaders  were  convinced  by  Lovestone' s  views,  and  were  too  preoccupied  with  other 
duties  to  develop  alternative  policies.  George  Meany,  for  example,  was  tied  down  to  the 
Federation's  political  activities  and  its  numerous  mner  problems,  ranging  from  corruption 
and  jurisdictional  feuds  to  opposition  to  his  liberalism  and  plans  to  merge  the  AFL  with 
the  CIO.  Lovestone,  m  turn,  shrewdly  fed  Meany's  ego,  manipulated  information,  and 
prayed  upon  Meany's  distrust  of  his  archenemy.  United  Auto  Workers  Union  (UAW) 
leader  Walter  Reuther. 

The  Growing  Crisis 
Lovestone 's  rising  influence  within  the  AFL  coincided  with  a  sense  of  crisis 
among  its  leaders.  In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  they  feared  the  growing  power  of 
communism  around  the  globe  and  the  possibilities  of  another  world  war.  The  "lack  of 
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progress  toward  the  attainment  of  world  peace  and  security,"  the  AFL  Executive  Council 
declared  in  February,  1950,  "is  the  most  crucial  problem  of  our  times."'  "The  area  of 
human  freedom,"  Matthew  Woll  added  a  few  months  later,  "has  been  rapidly  shrinking. 
Totalitarianism  under  one  form  or  another,  has  been  sweeping  over  the  world."^  AFL 
leaders'  fears  were  rooted  in  two  main  concerns.  First,  they  were  concerned  with  the 
spread  of  the  Cold  War  into  Asia.  Though  communism's  advance  into  western  Europe 
had  slowed,  it  was  on  the  rise  in  Asia.  Second,  by  1950,  it  was  evident  that  communists 
had  infiltrated  vital  American  institutions.  To  AFL  leaders,  both  concerns  were 
inextricably  tied  together.  Then-  concern  with  the  threat  of  domestic  sabotage  at  home 
was  tied  to  their  hatred  of  communism  abroad.'* 


The  first  major  concern  of  AFL  leaders  was  news  of  the  Cold  War's  expansion. 
On  October  1,  1949,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  fellow  Chinese  commimists  established  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  after  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war  against  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
U.S.  supported  Nationalist  regime.  The  Cold  War  had  now  spread  from  Europe  to  Asia 
and  in  the  process,  the  communist  world  had  doubled  its  strength.  The  Soviet  Union  had 


AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  February,  1949,  Addenda,  5.  The  Executive  Council  held  Soviet 
leaders  entirely  responsible  for  the  heightened  state  of  international  tension.  Declared  the  Council.  "The 
hostile,  provocative  and  aggressive  policies  adopted  by  Soviet  Russia  in  relations  with  the  western  nations, 
the  refusal  of  her  diplomats  to  cooperate  sincerely  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  commission  of  grave 
international  crimes  by  Russia  and  her  satellites  have  necessarily  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  world." 

'  Matthew  Woll,  "Labor's  Role  in  a  Free  Society,"  International  Free  Trade  Union  News  (May,  1950),  8. 

"  Historians  of  this  period  certainly  agree  that  the  early  1950s  was  a  time  of  crisis- filled  talk.  Yet,  unlike 
AFL  leaders,  they  argue  that  the  "crisis"  was  more  rhetorical  than  real.  The  Soviet  Union,  they  contend, 
did  not  threaten  American  democracy  and  the  federal  government  had  all  but  destroyed  the  CPUSA. 
Anticommunist  labor  and  political  leaders,  therefore,  succumbed  to  an  irrational  politics  that  robbed 
liberalism  of  its  political  and  moral  power.  This  analysis  is  simplistic.  It  is  premised  on  a  romantic  and 
mcorrect  view  of  the  CPUSA,  and  it  ignores  the  obvious  threat,  as  well  as  the  obvious  evil,  that  Stalinism 
represented.  It  also  presents  a  portrait  of  1950s  America  that  is  one-sided. 
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satellite  states  around  its  borders  in  the  west  and  was  now  allied  with  the  massive  state  of 
China.^  In  response  to  Mao's  victory,  a  host  of  Republicans  and  pro-Chiang 
commentators  assailed  the  Truman  administration  for  failing  to  offer  the  Nationalist's 
sufficient  aid  to  ward  off  the  commimist  advance.  Truman's  policies,  critics  charged,  led 
to  the  "loss"  of  China.  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire  declared  that  "China 
asked  for  a  sword  and  we  gave  her  a  dull  paring  knife."^  Within  the  offices  of  the  FTUC, 
Jay  Lovestone  received  similar  comments  from  Richard  Deverall.  In  September,  1949, 
Deverall  informed  Lovestone  that  American  "traders"  were  "stabbing  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Nationalists  in  the  back."^  Three  months  later  he  told  Lovestone  that  "the  crisis 
in  Asia  ...  is  now  approaching  a  situation  that  may  be  likened  to  a  show  down."  Unless 
the  United  States  took  decisive  action,  Deverall  wrote,  the  Soviets  "will  inevitably  and 
ineluctably  enter  Southeast  Asia"  with  the  "raw  material  base  of  the  region  falling  like  an 
over  ripe  apple  into  their  hands,  and  with  it  possibly  go  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe."^ 

In  1950,  AFL  leaders  received  more  discouraging  news  from  Asia.  On  June  25. 
90,000  well-trained  North  Korean  soldiers,  equipped  with  150  Soviet  T-34  tanks,  rolled 
into  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  and  overwhelmed  its  defenders.  Within  a  few  days, 

'  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  We  Now  Know:  Rethinking  Cold  War  History  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1997)  54- 
55. 

'  As  quoted  in  Richard  Fried,  Nightmare  in  Red:  The  McCarthy  F.ra  in  Perspertive  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1990),  89. 

'  Deverall  to  Lovestone,  September  30,  1949,  contained  in  the  Richard  Deverall  Papers  at  Catholic 
University  (henceforth  DPCU),  box  28. 

"  Deverall  to  Lovestone,  December,  15,  1949,  DPCU,  box  28. 
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the  North  Koreans  had  taken  Seoul  and  were  poised  to  push  the  ROK's  troops  to  the  sea. 
To  the  Truman  administration,  the  invasion  posed  a  test  to  American  resolve.  To  the 
American  public,  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  communists  were  gaining  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Cold  War.  Something  needed  to  be  done.  "If  we  let  Korea  down,"  the  President 
proposed  on  the  morning  of  Jime  26,  "the  Soviet[s]  will  keep  right  on  going  and  swallow 
up  one  piece  of  Asia  after  another."'  To  his  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson.  Truman 
angrily  urged  that  "we've  got  to  stop  the  sons  of  bitches  right  here  and  now.'"'°  As  such, 
the  President  speedily  committed  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  to  South  Korea.  AFL 
leaders,  in  turn,  gave  Truman  unqualified  support.  The  war,  Matthew  Woll  argued,  was 
"as  an  organic  phase  of  the  Kremlin's  drive  for  conquest  and  domination  of  the  world."' ' 
"The  free  world,"  the  Executive  Council  declared,  "has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  by 
Commimist  aggression."'^ 

The  concerns  that  AFL  leaders  expressed  about  the  growth  of  communism  abroad 
were  tied  to  their  second  great  concern:  the  threat  of  domestic  sabotage.  AFL  leaders 
argued  that  the  CPUSA  leaders  received  enormous  sums  of  money  from  the  Kremlin, 
changed  basic  policy  to  suit  Soviet  leaders,  and  were  involved  in  espionage.  Were  they 
right?  Recently  released  evidence,  particularly  the  Venona  cables  and  documentation  from 

'  As  quoted  in  Melvyn  Leffler,  Preoonderence  of  Power:  A  Preponderance  of  Power:  National  Security  the 
Truman  Administration,  and  the  Cold  War  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press.  1992),  366. 

As  quoted  in  Alonzo  Hamby,  Liberalism  and  Its  Challengers:  From  F.n  R.  to  Rush  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1992),  84. 

"  Matthew  Woll,  "Turn  of  the  Tide  in  Korea- What  Next?"  International  Free  Trade  1  Inion  News 
(February,  1951),  4. 

"  AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  May,  1951,  18.  Also  see  AFL,  Executive  Council  Statement,  May, 
1951,  58-59  (contained  within  the  Executive  Council  Minutes). 
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Russian  archives,  has  confirmed  that  they,  and  other  Cold  Warriors,  were  right.  Soviet 
leaders  had  tremendous  influence  in  shaping  the  CPUS  A' s  policies,  and  the  CPUSA  did 
have  a  large  and  active  underground  espionage  network.'^  Regardless,  AFL  leaders  were 
not  privy  to  this  information.  Instead,  their  criticism  of  the  CPUSA  grew  from  their 
hatred  of  Stalinism,  from  having  observed  the  CPUSA' s  political  acrobatics  for  over  two 
decades,  and  from  a  series  of  harmful  indictments  against  the  party  that  emerged  from 
several  celebrated  trials  and  testimonies  in  1948, 1949,  and  1950;  the  Smith  Act  Trial;  the 
testimonies  of  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Whittaker  Chambers  before  HUAC  in  1948;  and  the 
Rosenberg  atomic  espionage  case. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  the  Truman  administration  gained  indictments  of  twelve 
leaders  of  the  CPUSA,  including  its  chairman,  William  Foster,  and  its  general  secretary, 
Eugene  Dennis,  for  violating  the  1940  Smith  Act  by  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
government.  The  ensuing  trial  was  wild  and  raucous.  Judge  Harold  Medina  and  the 
lawyers  and  defenders  for  both  sides  shouted  and  taunted  each  other,  with  Medina 
usually  deciding  issues  in  the  government's  favor.  Surprismgly,  the  CPUSA's  leaders 
chose  not  to  defend  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  First  Amendment.  Instead,  they 
insisted  that  they  had  broken  no  laws  and  were  not  seeking  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Prosecutors  responded  by  pointing  to  the  writings  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  all  of 
whom  advocated  revolution,  and  they  relied  heavily  on  the  testimony  of  ex-communist 
Louis  Budenz.  "In  the  United  States,"  Budenz  insisted,  "the  Communist  Party  of  the 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  CPUSA  and  espionage  see  chapters  1  and  3. 


United  States  is  basically  committed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  set  up  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."''*  On  October  14,  1949.  the 
jury  returned  a  guilty  verdict.  Critics  of  the  government's  case  argued  that  it  rested  on  a 
narrow,  and  in  the  hands  of  Budenz,  a  biased  interpretation,  but  AFL  leaders  believed 
Budenz  and  most  of  his  criticisms  of  the  CPUS  A,  particularly  its  role  in  clandestine 
activities,  were  accurate.'^ 

The  Smith  Act  trial  was,  however,  one  of  many  episodes  that  related  to 
communist  espionage.  In  the  summer  of  1948,  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Whittaker 
Chambers  provided  alarming  reports  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC).  Only  a  week  after  the  Truman  administration  handed  down  the  Smith  Act 
indictments,  Bentley  testified  before  HUAC  about  the  existence  of  communists  in 
sensitive  government  positions.  Among  those  she  implicated  were  Commerce 
Department  official  William  Remington,  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  Harry 
Dexter  White,  and  former  FDR  aide  Lauchlin  Currie. 

Bentley' s  testimony  alarmed  AFL  leaders.  To  them,  it  was  proof  that  the 
government  had  been  infiltrated  by  Moscow's  agents.  True,  Bentley' s  critics,  like 
Budenz' s,  argued  that  her  testimony  was  biased  and  that  she  was  a  particularly  unstable 
character.  But  very  soon  after  her  HUAC  appearance,  another  ex-communist,  Whittaker 
Chambers,  supplied  corroborating  evidence.  Indeed,  Chambers's  testimony 

"  Budenz  is  quoted  in  Ellen  Schrecker,  The  Age  of  McCarthvism-  MrCarthvism  in  Amerir;,  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1998),  180. 

"  See  Harvey  Klehr  and  John  Haynes,  The  Soviet  World  of  Amerir^in  Commnnism  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1998). 
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overshadowed  Bentley's  once  he  accused  former  State  Department  official  Alger  Hiss  of 
being  a  spy.  The  accusation  was  a  bombshell  because  Americans  viewed  Hiss  as  a 
representative  of  the  liberal  establishment.  He  had,  after  all,  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
school  and  served  as  a  Supreme  Court  clerk  for  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  had 
also  traveled  with  FDR  to  Yalta,  served  as  Secretary  General  for  the  founding  conference 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  at  the  time  of  Chambers's 
accusations,  he  was  the  director  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace.  But  however 
impressive  Hiss's  credentials  were,  he  was  a  spy,  and  AFL  leaders  were  right  in  believing 
so.  On  January  21,  1950,  a  jury  convicted  Hiss  on  two  coimts  of  perjury. 

To  AFL  leaders  and  most  Americans,  the  implications  of  the  case  were  alarming. 
If  a  respected  New  Dealer  such  as  Hiss  was  a  spy  then  anyone  could  be.  Reflecting  this 
attitude,  California  Republican  Richard  Nixon  declared  that  "traitors  in  the  high  councils 
of  our  own  government  have  made  sure  that  the  deck  is  stacked  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
diplomatic  table."'^  AFL  leaders  believed  that  any  doubts  Americans  may  have  had 
about  the  CPUSA's  involvement  in  espionage  should  have  evaporated  when,  several 
weeks  after  Hiss's  conviction,  and  a  few  months  after  the  Soviet's  exploded  their  first 
atomic  weapon,  British  officials  arrested  Klaus  Fuchs,  a  German  physicist  and  ex- 
employee  of  the  Manhattan  Project  in  Los  Alamos,  and  charged  him  with  passing  atomic 
secrets  to  the  Soviets.  From  Fuchs' s  confession,  the  FBI  soon  identified  Harry  Gold, 


"  As  quoted  in  Leslie  Rose,  m  Cold  War  Comes  to  Main  Street:  Amerir.  in  iQsn  n  ...r.r.n..  University 
of  Kansas  Press,  1999),  119. 


David  Greenglass,  and  Julius  Rosenberg  as  key  participants  in  a  Soviet  atomic  espionage 
ring. 

The  AFL  in  Defense  of  Civil  Liberties 
As  evidence  of  communist  espionage  mounted  in  the  late  1940s,  AFL  leaders 
urged  Americans  to  disregard  the  CPUSA's  defenders.  At  the  AFL's  1946  convention 
(two  years  before  the  Smith  Act  Trial  and  four  years  before  government  agents  arrested 
Julius  Rosenberg ),  Executive  Council  members  had  helped  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
warned  of  the  CPUSA's  "active  and  persistent  determination  to  make  use  of  American 
institutions,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  to  spread  within  our  borders  the 
poisonous  and  subversive  doctrine  that  our  institutions  and  our  freedom  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare."''  Similarly,  a  1946  AFL  pamphlet  warned  that  "the  entire  story"  of 
communist  "infiltration  has  not  yet  been  told."'*  In  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  AFL  leaders 
issued  similar  warnings. 

But  despite  such  concerns,  AFL  leaders  were  not  ready  to  accept  punitive, 
anticommunist  legislation.  They  argued  that  such  legislation  violated  basic  civil  liberties 
and  was  unnecessary  because  existing  laws  and  legal  authorities  could  handle  any  threats 
that  communists  posed.  After  all,  in  post-war  America,  CPUSA  leaders  lost  what  little 
influence  they  had  because  of  their  sharp  attacks  against  the  Truman  administration,  and 

"  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Proceedings  of  the  Sixtv-fifth  Annual  Convention  Chicago,  Illinois, 
October  7-October,  1946,  554-556.  Henceforth  convention  proceedings  will  be  cited  as  follows:  AFL,  year, 
proceedings,  page  numbers. 

IS 

AFL  pamphlet,  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  vs.  Communism,"  October,  1946.  A  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  can  be  found  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  (henceforth  GMMA),  AFL  pamphlets,  box 
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because  of  their  willingness  to  side  with  Stalin  on  foreign  policy  issues.  By  1950,  in  fact, 
the  CPUSA's  membership  had  dropped  to  less  than  20,000. 

In  opposing  legislation  that  they  believed  to  be  in  violation  of  civil  liberties  while, 
at  the  same  time,  speaking  out  against  communism,  AFL  leaders  were  being  consistent 
with  their  past.  During  and  immediately  after  World  War  I,  Samuel  Gompers  had 
attacked  Socialists  and  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (I  WW)  as  being 
unpatriotic  and  infected  by  Bolshevism,  but  he  also  appealed  for  clemency  in  the  murder 
trial  of  I  WW  radical  Joe  Hill,  and  the  release  of  Socialist  leader  Eugene  Debs,  whom 
government  officials  had  jailed  for  violating  the  1917  Espionage  Act.  Moreover,  in  1919, 
delegates  to  the  AFL's  armual  convention  called  for  repeal  of  the  Espionage  Act  and  the 
1918  Sedition  Act.  They  believed  that  such  legislation  was  inconsistent  with  American 
ideals  and  was  unnecessary  since  radical  ideas  would  never  take  root  in  America's 
individualistic  society.'^ 

From  1945  to  1950,  Gompers's  successors  responded  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
CPUSA.  In  a  March,  1947  appearance  before  HUAC,  for  example,  William  Green  spoke 
out  against  plans  to  outlaw  the  CPUSA.  After  proclaiming  his  anticommunist  credentials, 
he  proceeded  to  give  a  ringing  defense  of  individual  rights.  The  Constitution,  he 
instructed  HUAC  members,  "holds  inviolate  the  inalienable  right  of  every  American  to 
believe  what  he  will,"  and  beliefs  "be  they  political  or  religious  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
communism,  a  combination  of  both,  may  not  be  outlawed."  According  to  Green, 

"  Ph'''P  "T^ft'  The  AFL  in  the  Time  nf  Gninp^i-^  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  372-183.  Robert 
Murray,  Red  Scare:  A  Smdv  in  National  Hvsteria.  1919-1970  m^w  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1955),  105-121. 
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democracy's  strength  rests  on  the  protection  of  these  rights  and  "to  surrender  an  iota  of 
our  basic  constitutional  freedom"  would  "detract  from  the  very  strength  that  makes 
democracy  unassailable."  Besides,  Green  argued,  "such  a  law  would  imply  what  is  not 
true;  namely  that  communism  has  become  so  extensive  in  this  country  as  to  require  us  to 
adopt  a  tactic  which  savors  more  of  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  than  of 
democratic  America."  The  way  to  defeat  commimism,  he  concluded,  was  through  the 
maintenance  of  individual  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  economy  that  insured 
opportimities  for  all.^°  Green's  HUAC  testimony  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  both  an  anticommunist  and  respect  civil  liberties.  While  opposing  communism  and 
denouncing  its  crimes,  he  realized  that  the  best  solution  to  the  CPUSA  was  a  thriving 
liberal  society  that  cherished  civil  liberties. 

The  sentiments  that  Green  voiced  before  HUAC,  however,  were  becoming 
increasingly  unpopular  among  the  larger  public  for,  unlike  Green,  most  Americans  insisted 
that  the  government  had  to  take  decisive  action  against  the  CPUSA.  In  a  1947  Gallup 
poll,  61%  of  the  respondents  said  they  favored  outlawing  the  CPUSA.^'  That  same  year, 
legislators  in  Alabama  outlawed  the  Party,  and  legislators  in  Texas  made  membership  in  it 
a  felony.^^  On  March  21, 1947,  in  tum,  President  Truman  signed  Executive  Order  9835 
which  required  an  FBI  loyalty  check  for  all  federal  employees  and  disqualified  all 

^°  U.S.  Congress,  House.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Hearings  on  H.R.  1884  and  H.R.  2122. 
80'"  Congress,  First  Session,  March,  1947,  48-58. 

"  ^^eoi^ge  H-  Gallup,  The  Gallun  Poll:  Public  Opinion.  1935-1971  vol.  1,  1935-1948  (New  York- 
Random  House,  1972),  640. 

"  Whitfield,  The  Culture  of  the  Cnld  War  2""  ed.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1996),  45. 
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"disloyal"  employees  from  working  for  the  govemment.^^  During  the  remainder  of 
Truman's  presidency,  government  officials  dismissed  hundreds  of  employees,  and 
several  hundred  more  resigned.^'' 

Republicans,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  Truman's  effons.  In  1948,  GOP 
representatives  Richard  Nixon  and  Karl  Mundt  introduced  a  more  stringent  measure  than 
Truman's  loyalty-security  program,  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  The  bill  required  communist 
organizations  to  register  with  the  Attorney  General,  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and  made  it  illegal  to  affiliate  "in  any  manner"  with 
groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  United  States  govemment.^^  "We  Republicans,"  Speaker 
Joseph  Martin  declared,  "warned  of  the  march  of  communism  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
We  told  the  nation  the  communists  were  sneaking  into  high  government  places."  Now,  he 
said,  it  was  up  to  the  Republicans  "to  clear  out  the  fifth  columnists  and  traitors  from  the 
government  structure."^^ 

Against  the  rising  tide  of  anticommunist  opinion,  AFL  laborites  continued  to 
insist  that  civil  liberties  must  be  protected.  To  them,  the  GOP's  efforts  were 
unnecessary  and  immoral.  Thus,  delegates  to  the  AFL's  1949  convention  accepted  the 
need  to  protect  the  country  from  subversion,  but  argued  that  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  was 
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"un-American"  and  voted  against  it.'^^  Similarly,  AFL  leaders  expressed  their  opposition 
to  other  intrusive  forms  of  government  behavior  such  as  wire  tapping.  "Our  democracy," 
the  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education's  (LLPE)  paper  urged,  "'is  strong  enough  that 
we  don't  need  to  subject  ourselves  to  totalitarian  police  state  methods  in  order  to  fight 
totalitarian  fifth  colimmists."^* 

In  March,  1950,  legislative  aid  George  Riley  appeared  before  HUAC  to  proclaim 
the  Federation's  continued  opposition  to  stringent  legislation.  "This  is  an  important  thing 
we  are  doing,"  he  reminded  committee  members,  "dealing  with  a  person's  life  and  limb. 
We  can  do  violence  to  ourselves  while  we  are  attempting  to  do  violence  to  our  enemy." 
Further,  Riley  pointed  out  that  if  Congress  passed  such  legislation,  it  would  promote  a 
return  to  the  methods  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  President  Wilson's  Attorney  General  whose 
campaign  against  commimists  and  other  radicals  after  World  War  I  produced  the  nation's 
first  red  scare.  Congress  would  enable  conservative  forces  to  red-bait  the  labor  movement 
and  other  liberal  institutions,  such  as  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA),  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU).  "This  country,"  Riley  concluded,  "is  strong 
enough  to  lick  totalitarian  methods  without  legislation."^^ 

Other  AFL  spokesmen  sounded  similar  themes.  In  May,  1950,  for  example, 
Matthew  Woll  argued  that  in  America  "the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  are 
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regarded  first  and  foremost."  They  are,  he  urged,  "the  very  foundation  and  source  of 
policy  and  authority  in  forms  of  voluntary  and  government  organizations."^^ 

Despite  their  efforts,  AFL  leaders  were  unsuccessful  in  their  campaign.  In 
September,  1950,  with  conservative  Democrat  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada  leading  the  way, 
Congress  passed  the  Internal  Security  Act.  The  new  law  retained  the  registration 
requirements  of  the  original  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  but  also  mandated  the  establishment  of  a 
board  to  decide  which  organizations  had  to  register.  In  addition,  the  law  baimed  from 
government  jobs  all  individuals  who  would  have  to  register  with  the  board,  denied 
entrance  to  the  United  States  to  individuals  who  had  ever  belonged  to  a  communist  or 
totalitarian  party,  and  authorized  the  detention  of  spies  and  saboteurs  during  periods  of 
national  emergency.^' 

The  AFL  and  McCarthyism 
Riley's  and  Woll's  words  in  opposition  to  the  Internal  Security  Act  were 
eloquent,  but  the  battle  that  they  and  other  AFL  spokesmen  were  fighting  was  a  losing 
one,  and  soon  enough,  they  found  common  cause  with  the  other  side.  By  1950,  a  diverse 
group  of  anticommunists  had  turned  the  campaign  against  the  CPUS  A  into  a  crusade. 
Two-thirds  of  all  Americans  wanted  to  outlaw  the  Party,  and  83%  wanted  communists  to 
register  with  the  federal  government."  In  June,  1949,  the  National  Education  Association 

'°  Matthew  Woll,  "Labor's  Roll  in  a  Free  Society,"  International  Free  Trade  I  Jninn  News  (May,  1950),  3. 
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(NEA)  urged  school  leaders  to  not  hire  communists  because  they  adhered  to  "doctrines 
and  discipline  completely  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  freedom  on  which  American 
education  depends."^''  As  embodied  by  evangelist  Billy  Graham  and  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellmen,  a  significant  number  of  religious  groups  became  stridently  anticommunist. 
Between  1950  and  1951,  for  example,  Graham  spoke  to  throngs  of  supporters  about  the 
"1,100  social  sounding  organizations  that  are  communist  or  communist  operated  in  this 
country"  and  that  "control  the  minds  of  a  great  segment  of  our  people."^'*  When 
Americans  went  to  the  movies,  in  turn,  they  were  likely  to  view  such  anticommunist 
films  as  The  Iron  Curtain  ( 1 948),  The  Red  Menace  ( 1 949),  I  Married  a  Communist 
(1950),  I  Was  A  Communist  for  the  FBI  (1951)  and  Mv  Son  John  (1952).  Finally,  when 
Americans  picked  up  books  to  read,  they  were  bound  to  come  across  such  anticommunist 
memoirs  as  Louis  Budenz's  This  Is  My  Story  (1947),  Elizabeth  Bentley's  Out  of 
Bondage  (1951)  and  Whitaker  Chambers's  Witness  (1952).  So,  too,  did  they  read  the 
anticommunist  writings  of  Mickey  Spillane,  whose  fictional  character,  detective  Mike 
Hammer,  embodied  the  tough,  no-holds-barred  anticommunism  that  many  Americans 
respected.  In  one  of  Spillane's  novels.  Hammer  boasts  that  "I  killed  more  people  tonight 

than  I  have  fingers  on  my  hands  I  shot  them  in  cold  blood  and  enjoyed  every  minute 

of  it  They  were  Commies  They  were  red  sons-of-bitches  who  should  have  died  a 
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long  time  ago."^^  By  1950,  in  sum,  the  communist  issue  was  beginning  to  supplant  all 
other  political  concerns  and,  despite  their  desires  to  uphold  basic  rights.  AFL  leaders 
welcomed  this  trend.  They  believed  that  the  communist  threat  to  democracy  warranted 
constant  vigilance,  and  they  argued  that  Americans'  growing  fear  of  communism  was  a 
healthy  sign  that  they  were  not  being  duped  by  communist  propaganda. 

Inevitably,  however,  AFL  leaders  were  naive.  They  failed  to  see,  despite  a  wealth 
of  signs,  just  how  all-consuming  the  communist  issue  was  becoming,  and  how  it  would 
ultimately  divert  the  nation's,  and  their  own,  attention  from  pressing  issues  of  domestic 
reform.  Fighting  communism,  as  AFL  leaders  had  once  understood,  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  one  supported  government  repression;  one  could  support  both  civil  liberties 
and,  at  the  same  time,  oppose  the  CPUSA  and  Stalinism.  But  as  the  Cold  War  heated  up, 
AFL  leaders  proved  unable  to  support  civil  liberties  and  fight  communism.  Most 
tellingly,  they  failed  to  see  how  the  campaign  against  communism,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  Wisconsin  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  was  becoming  less  and  less  concerned  for  civil 
liberties. 

Bom  in  1908  in  Grand  Chute,  Wisconsin,  young  Joe  McCarthy  lived  a  hard 
scrabble  existence,  but  with  his  good  looks,  charm,  work  ethic,  and  numerous  loans,  he 
always  managed  to  get  by.  He  worked  as  a  chicken  farmer,  ran  a  grocery  store,  got  a  law 
degree  from  Marquette  University,  served  as  a  circuit  court  judge,  and.  during  World  War 
II,  he  served  as  a  Marine.  In  1946,  McCarthy  won  election  to  the  Senate  and  was  soon 

"  As  quoted  in  Whitfield,  The  Culture  of  the  Cold  War  6. 
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toiling  away  at  various  projects  without  much  notoriety.  This  changed  after  his  famous 
speech  in  WheeUng,  West  Virginia.  "The  reason  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
impotency,"  he  proposed  on  the  night  of  February  9"',  1950,  "is  not  because  our  only 
potential  enemy  has  sent  men  to  invade  our  shores,  but  rather  because  of  the  traitorous 
actions  of  those  who  have  been  treated  so  well  by  this  nation. . . .  This  is  glaringly  true  in 
the  State  Department,"  McCarthy  continued,  where  Dean  Acheson  was  permitting  over 
200  commimists  to  shape  U.S.  foreign  policy.^^ 

McCarthy's  Wheeling  speech  signaled  a  growing  and  destructive  trend  among 
conservative  anticommunists:  the  inaccurate  claim  that  the  CPUSA  was  still  running  an 
extensive  underground  spy  network  and  the  ridiculous  but  very  harmful  assertion  that 
powerful  Democrats  such  as  Acheson  (one  of  the  primary  architects  of  the  containment 
strategy!)  were  assisting  it.  But  however  wrong  he  was, 

McCarthy's  moment  in  the  spotlight  would  not  be  brief.  Within  months  of  his 
speech,  millions  of  Americans  were  discussing  his  almost  daily  accusations'  of  communist 
espionage.  The  North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  late  Jime,  moreover,  appeared 
to  give  credence  to  the  views  of  McCarthy  and  his  fellow  Republicans.  Just  a  few 
months  later,  in  fact,  Americans  demonstrated  just  how  much  of  the  conservative 
anticommunist  argument  they  had  come  to  accept.  In  California's  senatorial  election, 
Richard  Nixon  defeated  the  labor  supported  liberal  Helen  Douglas  by  arguing  that  she  was 
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"in  league  with  the  notorious  communist  party-liner  Vito  Marcantonio  of  New  York."  In 
Illinois,  Everett  Dirksen  defeated  Senate  Majority  leader  Scott  Lucas  by  proposing  that  a 
GOP  victory  would  make  Stalin  realize  "that  there  will  be  a  housecleaning  of  his 
sympathizers  and  party-liners  such  as  the  country  has  never  seen  before."  And  in 
Colorado,  Republican  Eugene  Milliken  won  reelection  to  the  Senate  after  accusing  the 
Truman  administration  of  "appeasement  and  encouragement  of  communism  at  home." 
But  the  most  distressing  campaign  for  labor  was  in  Ohio  where,  despite  a  million  dollar 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  AFL  and  CIO,  conservative  icon  Robert  Taft  won  his  bid 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate.  During  the  campaign,  Taft  blamed  the  Korean  war  on  the 
Truman  administration  and  repudiated  its  supposedly  "strong  communist  sympathies."^^ 
Clearly,  Republicans  were  capitalizing  on  the  communist  issue,  and  they  exploited 
McCarthy's  own  tactics.  As  newspaper  columnist  James  Reston  observed  in  October,  if 
McCarthyism,  "means  the  use  of  lies  or  partial  truth  to  score  a  political  point,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  personal  reputation  or  public  trust;  if  it  means  public  charges 
before  proof,  guilt  by  association,  and  the  elevation  of  means  above  ends,  as  its  critics 
assert,  then  'McCarthyism'  has  been  carefially  planned,  widely  used,  and  even 
institutionalized  in  this  campaign."-'*  And  once  elected  to  office,  these  same  Republicans 
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would  insure  that  no  progress  would  be  made  on  extending  New  Deal  labor  and  social 
programs.^' 

By  1951  McCarthy  was  America's  most  famous  anticommunist.  Radio 
commentator  Fulton  Lewis  even  posited  that  "to  many  Americans,  McCarthyism  is 
Americamsm."^°  Given  that  he  was  prone  to  exaggeration,  distortion,  and  outright  lying, 
this  was  a  truly  remarkable  fact  but  it  reflected  the  power  of  America's  anticommunist 
mentality  and  McCarthy's  ability  to  exploit  it.  His  accusations,  moreover,  became 
increasingly  absurd.  After  Wheeling,  for  example,  he  charged  that  the  Democratic  Party 
(the  same  party  whose  leaders  created  the  Truman  Policy,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  NATO) 
"is  now  the  property  of  men  and  women  who  have  .  .  .  bent  to  the  whispered  pleas  from 
the  lips  of  traitors  . . .  men  and  women  who  wear  the  political  label  stitched  with  the 
idiocy  of  a  Truman,  rotted  by  the  deceit  of  a  Acheson,  [and]  corrupted  by  the  red  slime  of 
a  [Harry  Dexter]  White."^'  On  June  14,  1951,  in  turn,  McCarthy  labeled  General  George 
Marshall,  the  former  Secretary  of  State  and  current  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  traitor  who 
was  part  of  "a  conspiracy  so  immense  as  to  dwarf  any  previous  such  venture  in  the 
history  of  man."^^ 

McCarthy's  ridiculous  accusation  against  Marshall  made  it  clear  that  he  was  a 
demagogue  whose  actions  were  corrupting  the  anticommunist  movement.  He  had  little 
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regard  for  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  less  regard  for  tlie  people  he  accused  of  being 
communists.  Moreover,  the  ability  of  his  fellow  Republicans  to  ride  the  communist  issue 
into  office  posed  a  grave  threat  to  the  labor  movement.  Thus,  on  both  a  moral  and  a 
political  level,  AFL  leaders  should  have  been  among  McCarthy's  most  forceful 
opponents. 

At  times,  they  were.  They  frequently  voiced  concerns  about  the  damage  that  he 
was  doing  to  civil  liberties.  "This  business  of  convicting  a  person  and  throwing  his  name 
around  Congressional  Committees,"  Joseph  Keenan,  the  first  director  of  the  AFL"s  LLPE. 
pointed  out  in  1950,  "is  a  cross  that  these  individuals  can  never  unload.  It  is  not  a 
Christian  act  by  any  means.'"*^  Two  years  later,  AFL  official  Lewis  Hines  attacked 
McCarthy  for  giving  anticommunism  a  bad  name.  McCarthyism,  he  argued,  "distorts  and 
debases  the  sound  currency  of  legitimate  and  sincere  anticommunism."**  Similarly,  in 
October,  1952,  George  Meany  went  on  ABC  radio  to  argue  that  McCarthy  was  actually  a 
"very  effective  tool  of  the  Communists"  because  he  did  not  realize  that  the  "best 
weapons  against  Communism  are  truth  and  common-sense."^^ 

In  November,  1952,  AFL  leaders'  criticism  of  McCarthy  increased  after  the 
senator  won  reelection.  McCarthyism,  they  insisted,  was  more  than  an  attack  on 

Joseph  Keenan  to  Con  Curtin,  August  11,  1950  in  the  Joseph  Keenan  Papers  at  Catholic  University 
(henceforth  JKCU),  box3,  file  15.  Keenan  added  that  "every  person  that  McCarthy  names  will  be  smeared 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  matter  how  much  explaining  or  how  much  ink  is  used  trying  to  prove  his 
innocence  it  just  doesn't  happen,  especially  if  they  are  government  employees."  James  McDevitt  replaced 
Kennan  as  head  of  the  LLPE  in  1950. 
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individual  rights;  it  was  also  an  effort  to  discredit  the  New  Deal.  According  to  an  article 
in  the  AFL's  weekly  paper,  McCarthy  "seeks  to  tar  .  . .  as  somehow  un-American 
anybody  who  helped  fashion  the  great  gains  of  the  New  Deal."^^  In  a  July,  1953  article 
for  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
(ILGWU)  president  David  Dubinsky  wrote  confidently  that  McCarthy's  methods  would 
fail  because  they  are  based  on  "threat  and  terror."  His  tactics,  Dubinsky  continued,  turn 
an  "honest  crusade  to  the  level  of  a  vaudeville  show  or  a  politician's  catch-all." 
Moreover,  McCarthy  makes  Americans  appear  to  be  "ill-informed,  undemocratic 
imitators  of  the  totalitarian  method  rather  than  full-hearted  champions  of  true 
democracy."^^  Three  months  after  Dubinsky's  article  appeared,  AFL  official  George 
Delaney  contended  that  McCarthy  was  among  a  "band  of  blind  and  cynical  men  who  seek 
phantoms  in  the  dark  and  exploit  the  fears  of  the  gullible  for  personal  and  political  gain." 
Finally,  in  December,  1953,  George  Meany  criticized  McCarthy  for  being  a  zealot  who 
defends  his  "violations  of  individuals  rights  with  the  time-worn  fallacy  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means. 

AFL  leaders  made  a  telling  case  against  McCarthy  and  restrictive  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  their  record  in  opposing  McCarthyism  was  inconsistent.  Though  they 
were  often  critical  of  some  of  the  era's  inane  tendencies,  they  ultimately  succumbed  to  the 
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intense  pressure  that  was  building  throughout  the  country  by  supporting  a  militant 
anticommunism  that  did  not  respect  civil  liberties.  True,  their  concerns  about  espionage 
and  developments  in  Asia  were  legitimate.  But,  in  the  early  1950s,  when  AFL  leaders 
supported  restrictive  legislation,  failed  to  launch  an  aggressive  attack  against  McCarthy, 
and  leveled  all  sorts  of  wild  accusations  against  CPUSA  members,  their  anticommunism 
lost  the  respectable  grounding  it  once  had. 

Throughout  the  1950s,  AFL  leaders  generally  discarded  balanced  assessments  of 
the  CPUSA.  At  times,  they  tried  to  be  discriminating.  In  a  1953  article  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  for  example,  David  Dubinsky  admitted  they  not  all  communists  were  the 
same.  The  CPUSA,  he  wrote,  was  comprised  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Some  were 
"intellectual  perverts"  who  cared  nothing  for  the  truth  so  long  as  Stalin's  Russia  was 
defended.  Others  were  "foolish  and  distraught"  individuals  for  whom  the  party  served  as 
a  "lonely  hearts  club."  There  were  also  "the  playboys  and  the  party  girls  of  communism, 
the  thrill  seekers  who  revel  in  the  secretiveness  of  the  party  and  in  operations  bordering 
on  criminality."  But  after  conceding  many  of  these  stereotypical  images,  Dubinsky  also 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  large  group  of  "sincere  converts"  who  were  concerned  with 
"the  welfare  and  advancement  of  their  fellow  beings."  These  people,  he  believed,  could  be 
convinced  to  leave  the  party  if  educated  about  the  evils  of  Stalinism.'*^ 

Dubinsky 's  attempt  to  portray  some  communists  as  humans  who  had  erred, 
however,  was  the  exception  to  the  rule  among  AFL  leaders  in  the  1950s.  More 
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commonly,  they  characterized  communists  as  "rats"  and  "termites."  Communists,  they 
contended,  were  "foul-mouthed"  and  "dirty,"  "immoral,"  and  "secretive."^^  Dave  Beck, 
who  replaced  Dan  Tobin  as  Teamsters  president  in  1952,  even  insisted  that  communist 
"termites"  were  in  need  of  "extermination."^'  To  Carpenter's  leader  William  Hutcheson, 
communists  were  people  who  had  "lied  and  cheated  and  double  crossed  their  way  into 
power."^^ 

AFL  leaders'  characterizations  of  communists  as  somehow  less-than-hiunan 
demeaned  the  anticommimist  struggle  and,  ironically,  replicated  the  tactics  of  CPUSA 
leaders  who  commonly  referred  to  their  opponents  as  fascists,  racists,  anti-Semites, 
bigots,  and  parasites.  Still  more  troubling  was  how  AFL  leaders  demonstrated  a 
disappointing  lack  of  faith  in  democracy  and  a  striking  inability  to  assess  political  power 
by  insisting  that  the  CPUSA  had  the  potential  to  cripple 

American  institutions  when  it  plainly  did  not.  A  July  1949  article  in  the  LLPE's 
paper  affirmed  that  though  Americans'  fears  of  communists  "are  fears  about  persons 
few  in  number,"  such  fears  were  valid,  because,  "like  fires,  impure  water,  felons,  [and] 
slums  ...  the  Commies  can  cause  tremendous,  overwhelming,  violent  trouble,  agitation 
and  disorder.""  Similarly,  in  January,  1 950,  three  years  after  his  forgotten  HUAC 
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They  are  traitors  to  their  fellow  man,  to  their  country  and  to  their  God." 

"  W.L.  Hutcheson,  "A  Limit,"  The  American  Federation  ist  (July,  1952),  1. 
"  "Fear  and  Communism,"  The  League  Reporter  (July  1 1,  1949),  2. 
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testimony,  William  Green  urged  Americans  to  "be  on  guard  against  these  secret  foes,  for 
Stalin's  agents  are  in  our  midst  and  seek  to  gain  a  footing."^ 

As  Green  had  once  realized,  such  statements  were  not  accurate.  In  the  1930s  and 
during  World  War  II,  communists  had  engaged  in  numerous  forms  of  espionage  and  much 
of  the  information  that  Russian  spies  acquired  was  of  a  serious  nature.  Press  headlines 
and  public  opinion,  moreover,  made  it  politically  easier  for  AFL  leaders  to  speak  against 
rather  than  for  the  rights  of  communists.  But  in  1950  the  CPUS  A  was  not  a  threat  to 
American  democracy.  After  its  failed  attempt  to  elect  Henry  Wallace,  it  lost  most  of 
whatever  remaining  influence  it  had.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  stop  Green  or  any  other 
AFL  leader,  be  they  conservative  or  liberal,  from  adopting  an  uimecessarily  alarmist 
anticommunism.  "The  full  danger  of  Communist  treachery,"  William  Hutcheson 
proposed  in  July,  1952,  "is  at  last  becoming  apparent  to  all  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear."^^  "Today,"  George  Meany  wamed  in  November,  1952,  "we  are  facing  a  real 
situation  which  is  almost  without  precedent.  We  are  facing  the  menace  of  a  godless 
ideology  that  seems  determined  to  overrun  the  world."^^  Upon  assuming  the  AFL's 
presidency  in  December,  1952,  Meany  wamed  that  labor  was  not  "going  to  provide  an 
umbrella  for  the  commies  to  come  in  under  until  the  rain  stops.""  Indeed,  as  the  AFL's 


"  William  Green,  "1950."  The  American  FeHerafioniQt  f  Iann=.ry  1950),  22-23. 

W.L.  Hutcheson,  "A  Limit,"  The  American  Federatinnist  Hnlv  1952),  1. 
I952TT    '^^^^^^    "George  Meany  Elected  President  of  AFL,"  AFL  News  Reporter  (November  28. 
"  "AFL  No  Haven  For  Commies,  Says  Meany,"  AFL  News  Reporter  (February  4,  1955),  3. 
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president,  he  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  denouncing  the  CPUSA  but  rarely  chose 
to  comment  on  Senator  McCarthy's  wild  accusations. 

In  like  maimer,  Meany  decided  not  to  confront  the  openly  pro-McCarthy 
sentiments  of  more  conservative  imionists  such  as  Hutcheson  and  the  other  craft  union 
leaders  grouped  into  the  AFL's  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department.  That 
Meany  did  not  display  any  vigor  in  fighting  McCarthy  is  a  disturbing  commentary  on  his 
leadership,  as  his  willingness  to  not  criticize  the  following  quote,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades,  demonstrates:  "We  would  suggest  that 
critics  of  McCarthy's  tactics  realize  that  the  Communist  battle  is  one  in  which  we  must 
fight  fire  with  fire.  Failure  would  be  inevitable  if  we  were  to  employ  kid  gloves  rules  of 
play. ...  As  we  all  know.  Communists  lie,  deceive,  and  even  swear  allegiance  to  our  flag 
and  country  while  at  the  same  time  plotting  to  deal  America  a  fatal  blow."^^ 

By  not  criticizing  Building  Trades  leaders,  Meany  made  it  appear  that  his  own 
criticisms  of  McCarthy  were  insincere.  More  importantly,  he  failed  to  confront  the  one 
group  within  the  AFL  that  was  generally  opposed  to  his  liberal  agenda.  Civil  libertarians, 
moreover,  were  further  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  Meany  could  often  sound  like  McCarthy, 
as  when  he  insisted,  in  1955,  that  too  many  people  "are  still  prisoners  of  the  illusion  that 
Communism  is  ...  a  progressive  system."  "We  must,"  Meany  insisted,  "rekindle  our 


"  David  Oshinsky,  Senator  Josenh  McCarthy  anH  the  American  Labor  Mnvempnt  (Kansas:  University  of 
Missouri  Press,  1976),  124. 
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capacity  to  cry  out  against,  to  protest  against,  the  Godless  dogmas  and  savage  crimes 
being  perpetrated  by  Moscow."^^ 

When  AFL  leaders  became  comfortable  with  the  verbiage  of  McCarthyism  they 
also  reversed  their  position  on  anticommunist  legislation.  By  1 95 1 ,  they  had  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  both  Truman's  federal  loyalty  security  program  and  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  The  federal  government,  AFL  attorney  Albert  Woll  proposed  after  an 
extensive  review  of  anticommunist  legislation,  "must  take  steps  to  protect  itself  not  only 
against  the  disloyal  employee  but  against  those  employees,  who  although  loyal, 
demonstrate  that  they  cannot,  because  of  weakness  of  character,  intellect,  etc..  be 
entrusted  with  duties  or  responsibilities  of  a  nature  vital  to  the  internal  security  of  our 
country."^°  Delegates  to  the  AFL's  1951  and  1952  conventions  agreed  with  Woll.  They 
passed  resolutions  that  called  for  legislation  to  prevent  employment  of  "persons  disloyal 
or  otherwise  unfit"  in  government.  "More  protection  and  security,"  William  Green  wrote 
in  1951,  should  result  from  such  efforts  "so  that  national  defense  may  proceed  more 
effectively  both  in  cold  and  hot  wars."*'  Similarly,  AFL  leaders  now  insisted  that 


Meany's  comments  came  in  a  speech  he  gave  before  the  National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  on 
December  13,  1955.  A  copy  can  be  found  in  the  Jay  Lovestone  Papers  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial 
Archives  (henceforth  LPMA),  box  49,  file  5. 

AFL,  Executive  Council  Minutes,  May,  1951,  Addenda,  14-15. 

"  William  Green,  "The  Conspirators."  The  American  Federationist  rMarrh  1951),  17-18.  AFL,  1951, 
Copygntipn  PrOCggdings,  297-300,  510.  AFL,  1952,  Convention  Proceed  in     49-50,  532-533.  Green's 
article  demonstrated  how  inflated  AFL  rhetoric  sometimes  was.  He  argued  that  Kremlin  leaders  were 
seeking  to  take  over  the  world  as  soon  as  possible.  "The  Kremlin,"  Green  wrote,  "plans  to  seize  control 
over  all  peoples  who  do  not 'peacefully' yield."  With  millions  of  "termites"  sheepishly  following 
orders.  Green  continued,  communists  plan  to  gain  control  over  "strategic  industries,  strategic  groups  of 
people,  strategic  powers  of  government  and  strategic  informational  and  cultural  agencies."  And  at  the 
forefront  of  such  efforts  was  the  CPUSA,  whose  leaders  sought  "conquest  by  treachery,  subversion  and 
force."  We  must,  Green  concluded,  deal  with  the  CPUSA  as  an  "illegal  conspiracy  and  outlaw  the  tactics 
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communists  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  nation's  schools.  "Academic 
freedom,"  Green  argued  in  1952,  is  concerned  with  the  search  for  truth,  not  with  the 
advocacy  of  partisan  causes."^^ 

The  Long  Shadow  of  Jav  Lovestone 

By  not  speaking  forcefully  for  civil  liberties,  AFL  leaders  tarnished  the  moral 
authority  of  the  anticommunist  movement  and  breathed  life  into  McCarthyism.  Instead 
of  fighting  to  maintain  the  legitimacy  of  liberal  anticommunism,  they  adopted  the  same 
type  of  bellicose,  intolerant  anticommunism  that  galvanized  Republican  politicians.^^ 
The  willingness  of  AFL  leaders  to  do  this  reflected,  in  part,  their  historical  opposition  to 
commimism,  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  American  people,  and  the  profound  sense  of 
crisis  and  frustration  that  gripped  political  leaders  in  1950.^  But  it  also  reflected  Jay 
Lovestone' s  rising  influence  within  the  Federation. 

Lovestone  was  not  the  creator  of  AFL  Cold  War  anticommunism.  David 
Dubinsky  had,  after  all,  brought  him  into  the  AFL  precisely  because  he  was  so  militantly 
anticommunist.  And,  for  the  very  same  reason,  George  Meany  and  the  AFL's  other  top 
leaders  accepted  him.  Nevertheless,  Lovestone  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
creating  the  AFL's  anticommunist  idiom.  In  numerous  policy  papers,  he  advised 
Executive  Council  members  that  communists  did  not  deserve  freedom  because  they 

of  conspirators."  At  the  time  that  Green  was  writing  this,  the  CPUS  A  was  a  mere  shell  of  what  it  used  to 
be.  Kremlin  leaders,  in  turn,  simply  did  not  have  the  ability  to  "seize  control  of  all  people." 

"  William  Green,  "Academic  Freedom,"  The  American  Federatinnist  (March,  1952),  19. 

"  See  Gid  Powers,  Not  Without  Hnnnr  on  how  McCarthyism  corrupted  anticommunism. 

"  See  chapter  3  for  a  discussion  of  the  historical  roots  of  AFL  anticommunism. 
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sought  to  destroy  democracy. Communists,  he  pointed  out  in  one  paper,  are  part  of  the 
"Kremlin's  worldwide  fifth  column"  and  operate  through  "espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversive  agencies  to  rip  up  the  social  fabric."  As  such,  he  concluded,  it  would  be 
"sentimental  folly  and  false  liberalism"  to  allow  them  to  use  "the  rights  of  democracy  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  democracy  and  replacing  it  with  some  special  form  of 
totalitarian  tyranny."  "Even  in  peacetime,"  Lovestone  continued  "these  subversive 
wretches  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  democracy,"  and  all  patriotic  Americans 
should  "lose  no  time  in  uprooting,  eliminating,  and  wipmg  out  the  enemy  from  within."^^ 

While  insisting  that  AFL  leaders  support  restrictive  legislation,  Lovestone  also 
urged  them  to  adopt  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  McCarthy.  "Some  of  our  legislators," 
he  wrote,  "in  the  heat  of  party  conflict  and  the  drive  for  election  victories,  have  made 
errors  in  method  rather  than  aim  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  against  the  fifth  column." 
Senator  McCarthy,  he  continued,  was  one  such  legislator.  Nevertheless,  "there  is  even 
less  doubt . . .  that  the  threat  of  Communist  infiltration  and  espionage  is  there,  and  is 
extremely  serious."^^ 

For  Lovestone  there  was  no  such  thing  as  too  much  anticommunism,  or  too  much 
patriotism.  He  insisted  that  Americans  who  urged  a  more  positive  domestic  and 

See  Lovestone's  "Suggestions  for  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  Convention,"  July  3 1 ,  1 950  in 
LPMA,  box  37,  file  9.  Lovestone  urged  that  "our  government  take  all  necessary  measures"  to  prevent 
communists  "from  hypocritically  exploiting  our  democratic  rights  for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  our 
American  way  of  life."  In  a  draft  of  notes  for  the  convention,  Lovestone  also  proposed  that  "every 
Communist  is  automatically  an  informer  or  a  spy."  See  "Draft  of  Notes,"  in  LPMA,  box  47,  file  20. 

Jay  Lovestone,  "One  Column!",  July  16,  1952  in  LPMA,  box  47,  file  19. 

"  Jay  Lovestone,  "For  Sanity  and  Security,"  April  3,  1950  in  LPMA.,  box  47,  file  19. 
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international  agenda,  one  that  focused  less  on  the  evils  of  Stalinism  and  more  on  the 
virtues  of  democracy,  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  leaders.  "As  soon  as  I  can 
find  some  time,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Irving  Brown  in  the  summer  of  1952.  "'1  will  work 
up  a  series  of  articles  on  this  question  of  the  negative  approach  and  its  sinister  meaning 
and  also  on  all  this  noise  about  too  much  anticommunism.  1  think  we  must  hit  back  very 
hard  on  that."^*  To  Lovestone,  the  Cold  War  was  "a  battle  between  the  relatively  perfect 
and  the  absolutely  anti-perfect,"  a  statement  that  African-Americans,  struggling  to  gain 
their  civil  rights,  would  have  found  hard  to  digest. 

By  1950,  the  former  communist  leader  who  once  detested  capitalism  and  the 
American  political  system  now  hailed  both.  "America's  devotion  to  freedom  and  human 
values,"  he  argued,  "is  not  something  past  but  [is]very  active  today."  After  all,  "in  a 
world  of  centralization,"  Americans  had  "managed  to  maintain  the  self-reliance  of  the 
individual  and  the  autonomy  of  the  local  community."  Moreover,  "we  have  managed  to 
maintain  a  separation  of  our  political  from  our  economic  power."  Our  "economic  lines  are 
fluid"  and  we  "have  learned  to  eliminate  class  envy."^^  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast, 
there  was  "no  end  in  sight  to  the  savage  terror  under  which  the  Soviet  peoples  exist  and 
toil."  Soviet  people,  Lovestone  wrote  in  1953,  live  in  constant  fear,  workers  have  no 


Lovestone  to  Brown,  July  1 1,  1952  in  the  Irving  Brown  Papers  at  the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives 
(henceforth  BPMA),  box  29,  file  14.  In  a  letter  to  Philip  Heller  of  the  National  Security  Agency, 
Lovestone  also  wrote  that  "we  think  those  who  see  an  antagonism  between  these  two  tasks  or  those  who 
think  the  struggle  against  Communism  is  merely  negative  are  objectively  or  sometimes  deliberately 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin."  See  Lovestone  to  Philip  Heller,  June  13,  1952,  BPMA  box  ''9 
file  5. 

"  See  Jay  Lovestone,  "Remarks  of  Jay  Lovestone  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Public  Education  in 
Indiana,"  November  22,  1954,  LPMA.  box  47,  file  23. 
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rights,  and  authorities  quickly  destroy  any  form  of  democracy  7°  Not  so  in  America. 
After  a  trip  to  Tennessee,  Lovestone  boasted  that  "I've  seen  factories  and  Tve  seen 
public  institutions,  and  I  tell  you  I've  seen  a  democratic  spirit  of  a  kind  you  will  not  find 
in  any  other  pan  of  the  world."^' 

As  Lovestone  prodded  AFL  leaders  to  adopt  a  bellicose  stance  towards  the 
CPUSA,  he  also  encouraged  them  to  accept  a  doctrinaire  foreign  policy.  He  firmly 
believed  that  the  free  world  rested  precariously  upon  the  will  and  determination  of  those, 
like  himself,  who  truly  knew  what  the  Russians  were  up  to.  And  so  too  did  he  believe 
that  only  the  most  uncompromising  positions  could  stop  the  Russian  drive  for  world 
domination.  Thus,  in  speech  after  speech  and  article  after  article,  Lovestone  attacked  the 
Soviet  system  and  all  its  supporters  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  pressed  human 
rights  issues  before  the  United  Nations.  He  alerted  U.S.  diplomats  and  Congressmen  to 
the  latest  forms  of  communist  treachery,  and  he  urged  loyal  Americans  to  not  be  deceived 
by  Soviet  diplomatic  maneuvering.  Lovestone  also  drew  the  AFL  into  an  even  closer 
collaboration  with  the  state  than  anything  warranted  by  efforts  on  behalf  of  liberalism. 
He  strongly  supported  drastic  increases  in  the  U.S.  government's  military  budget  and, 
most  importantly,  he  established  a  close  alliance  with  the  CIA. 

The  origins  of  the  AFL-CIA  relationship  in  the  1950s  stemmed  from  a  financial 
crises  within  the  FTUC  that  had  grown  ever  since  its  founding  in  1944.  Throughout  the 
late  1940s,  while  Brown  and  Lovestone  worked  day  and  night,  most  AFL  leaders  were 

Jay  Lovestone,  "Moscow's  Aim  and  Game,"  International  Free  Trade  Union  New;  (June,  1953),  1-8. 
"  Jay  Lovestone,  "Remarks  of  Jay  Lovestone  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Public  Education  in  Indiana." 


unwilling  to  open  up  their  union  treasuries  to  finance  the  FTUC.  Brown  constantly 
complained  about  a  lack  of  resources,  and  he  once  threatened  to  quit  because  of  the 
FTUC's  financial  problems.  "I  do  not  intend,"  he  wrote  in  April.  1947.  "to  continue  in 
what  is  a  pretty  risky  and  thankless  job"  without  proper  funding.^"  Despite  Brown's 
protests,  little  changed.  "You  have  no  idea,"  Lovestone  wrote  Brown  in  the  winter  of 
1947,  "how  much  chasing  around  I  have  to  do  in  order  to  meet  money  matters 
transacted."^^  We  are,  Brown  affirmed  in  May,  1947,  "trying  to  run  an  international 
business  on  a  five-and-ten  cent  store  basis."^'* 

Repeatedly,  Lovestone  attempted  to  reassure  Brown.  In  one  letter  he  consoled 
Brown  to  "continue  as  best  you  can. ...  All  I  can  advise  you  is  that  the  financial  situation 
here  is  so  tight,  that  the  treasury  is  so  low,  that  it  is  important  that  we  operate  on  the 
most  economical  basis."^^  In  another  letter,  Lovestone  urged  Brown  to  "keep  your  shirt 
on.  keep  cool  and  keep  working."^* 

But  Lovestone  was  too  troubled  by  the  FTUC's  lack  of  resources  to  continue  to 
try  and  raise  money  from  stingy  union  leaders.  By  early  1 949,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  FTUC  wanted  to  maintain  its  role  in  combating  communism  it 
would  have  to  fmd  alternative  sources  of  funding.  Thus,  when  CIA  officials  approached 

Brown  to  Lovestone,  April  23,  1947,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  7. 
"  Lovestone  to  Brown,  February  21,  1947,  LPMA,  box  1 1,  file  7. 

Brown  to  Lovestone,  May  17,  1947,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  7. 
"  Lovestone  to  Brown,  March  28.  1947,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  8. 

Lovestone  to  Brovra,  April  30,  1947,  LPMA,  box  11,  file  7 
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AFL  leaders  and  offered  to  support  the  FTUC's  activities,  Lovestone.  with  Meany's 
and  Dubinsky's  approval,  jumped  at  the  chance.  CIA  money  kept  the  FTUC  afloat.  In 
the  early  1950s,  the  agency  furmeled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  FTUC  so 
that  Lovestone  could  print  propaganda,  pay  FTUC  operatives,  and  support 
anticommunists  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Nevertheless,  the  relationship  between  the  AFL  and  the  CIA  was  always  rocky. 
Lovestone  had  little  respect  for  the  CIA's  agents.  In  his  coded  letters  he  referred  to  them 
as  "fizzers"  or  "fizz  kids"  who  lived  in  a  strange,  far  away  place  called  "Fizlandia."  He 
scoffed  at  their  Ivy  League  education,  believed  they  had  little  understanding  of 
communism,  and  felt  they  lacked  respect  for  the  labor  movement.  So  too  did  Lovestone 
infuriate  CIA  leaders  by  refusing  to  report  to  them,  and  by  neglecting  to  explain  how  he 
was  spending  their  money. 

The  AFL's  collaboration  with  the  CIA,  moreover,  hardly  lessened  the  concerns  of 
AFL  leaders  over  the  growth  of  communism.  Indeed,  soon  after  establishing  the 
relationship,  Lovestone  and  his  agents  began  worried  about  the  lack  of  commitment  to 
anticommunism  on  the  part  of  European  laborites.  At  times,  it  even  seemed  that 
Lovestone  and  his  agents  were  more  troubled  with  the  apparent  softness  of  Europeans 
than  they  were  with  the  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  Irving  Brown's  reports  from 
Europe  and  Richard  Deverall's  from  Asia,  for  example,  were  full  of  discouraging 
statements  about  the  spread  of  "neutralism."  After  one  tour  of  Sweden  in  May,  1952,  for 
example.  Brown  expressed  grave  concern  over  Sweden's  "neutralistic  attitude." 
America's  growing  strength,  he  asserted,  permitted  Swedes  as  well  as  other  Europeans  the 
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luxury  of  demanding  "more  butter  and  less  guns"  and  in  dabbling  in  silly  talk  "about  a 
third  force."  Never,  he  wrote,  had  he  ever  never  been  "so  shocked  by  the  lack  of 
intellectual  sharpness"  as  he  was  while  among  the  Swedes.^^ 

Due  to  such  concerns,  AFL  leaders  grew  weary  of  channeling  work  through  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU),  an  institution  which  they  had 
helped  to  create  in  1949  as  an  anticommimist  alternative  to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTU).  "Anyone  who  sees  this  as  we  do  . . . ,"  Irving  Brown  noted,  would 
realize  that  the  FTUC  can  not  "give  up  its  independence  in  international  affairs.  Yes. 
keep  ...  the  shadow  ICFTU— but  don't  give  up  the  substance,  an  independent  American 
trade  union  policy  and  operation  relative  not  only  to  our  American  government  but  to  all 
other  governments  plus  the  European  unions."^*  At  times,  AFL  leaders  even  wondered 
whether  they  should  withdraw  from  the  ICFTU. 

Convinced  that  they  alone  knew  the  truth  about  world  politics,  Lovestone  and  his 
operatives  went  on  the  offensive  against  laborites  who  did  not  share  their  unapologetic 
hatred  of  communism.  When  the  ICFTU's  Director  of  Regional  Organization.  Charles 
Millard,  refused  to  take  a  clear  side  in  the  Cold  War,  Lovestone  argued  that  "I  think  the 

"  Brown  to  Lovestone,  April  3,  1952,  LPMA,  box  1 1,  file  15.  For  a  typical  example  of  the  strained 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  AFL  see  Jay  Lovestone  to  Irving  Brown,  March  26,  1951,  BPMA, 
box  29,  file  1 1.  In  his  letter,  Lovestone  observes  how  much  CIA  leaders  dislike  the  AFL's  operation. 
"The  Fizz  kids,"  he  wrote  after  one  encounter,  "resented  the  way  you  spoke  to  them:  the  'roughness"  with 
which  you  handled  them;  the  brusqueness  with  which  1  treated  them."  In  another  letter,  Lovestone,  while 
still  taking  CIA  money,  complained  that  CIA  leaders  "have  done  labor  in  general  and  the  A.F.L.  in 
particular  an  enormous  amount  of  damage."  See  Lovetone  to  Brown,  May  24,  1951.  BPMA,  box  29,  file 
1 1.  By  1953,  Lovestone  was  insisting  that  "for  my  two  cents  they  can  all  go  to  hell  and  the  sooner  the 
better."  See  Lovestone  to  Brown,  January  12,  1953,  BPMA,  box  29,  file  12. 

Report  ft-om  Irving  Brown  to  George  Meany,  September  8-15,  1956,  GMP,  box  56,  file  14. 
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man  is  insane."  In  another  letter,  Lovestone  referred  to  Millard  as  a  '"menace'"  who  would 
not  resign  "until  the  undertaker  takes  him.  Let  him."*°  About  Jacob  Oldenbroek,  the 
ICFTU's  General  Secretary,  Lovestone  snarled  that  he  has  a  "facial  contortion  which  is 
but  a  replica  of  the  cautious  hyena."*'  And  about  Jay  Krane,  an  important  ICFTU  staff 
member  who  had  close  ties  to  the  CIO,  Lovestone  wrote  that  he  "only  proves  the  fact 
that  there  are  rodents  on  two  feet  as  well  as  four."*^ 

No  other  individual,  however,  more  venom  from  Lovestone  than  UAW  president 
Walter  Reuther.  He  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  "red  head"  who  he  considered  too 
accommodating  to  European  neutralists.  Reuther,  Lovestone  argued,  was  simply  ignorant 
of  Soviet  realities.  He  failed  "to  see  that  Communism  represents  today  the  most  ruthless 
anti-human  degradation,  exploitation,  and  oppression  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people- 
and  that  communism  is  a  grave  menace  to  human  decency  and  freedom  everywhere." 
Further,  Reuther  was  entirely  too  sympathetic  to  the  complaints  of  underdeveloped 
nations.  "The  American  people,"  Lovestone  wrote,  "deserve  much  more  than  the  abuse 
we  have  time  and  again  received  at  the  hands  of  the  recipients  and  beneficiaries  of  our 
assistance."*^ 


Lovestone  to  Deverall,  October  27,  1958,  DPCU,  box  8. 

"  Lovestone  to  Deverall,  December  31,  1957,  DPCU,  box  8. 
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The  Consequences  of  Labor's  Cold  War 

Looking  back  from  2000,  a  decade  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  we  are  certainly 
free  to  label  the  anticommunist  politics  of  the  1950s  as  being  "hysterical."  Some  of  it 
was.  But  to  those,  like  Jay  Lovestone  and  George  Meany,  who  lived  through  the 
troubled  postwar  years  and  who  could  not  predict  what  was  to  come,  deep  concerns  and 
even  fear  were  reasonable  responses  to  the  events  of  the  day.  Lovestone  and  Meany 
were,  after  all,  right  about  thet)rutal  and  expansive  nature  of  communism.  So  too  were 
they  right  about  the  servility  of  the  CPUSA  to  the  Kremlin. 

The  McCarthy-era  and  labor's  role  in  it,  in  sum,  is  not  a  simple  story  of 
corruption  and  decline.  The  era  did  not  constitute  a  grave  disaster  for  the  labor  movement 
or  for  liberalism.  Indeed,  it  was  during  the  1950s  that  union  membership  stood  at  record 
levels.  In  1952,  membership  within  the  Federation  reached  its  highest  point  ever,  over  8 
million.^''  At  the  same  time,  American  productivity  soared,  and  workers  wages  and 
benefits  rose  dramatically.  Thanks  to  collective  bargaining,  workers  also  gained  a  measure 
of  power  and  dignity  within  the  workplace  that  had  been  so  visibly  absent  before  the 
1930s.  Looking  back  upon  the  1930s  and  the  1940s,  one  worker  recalled  that  "the 
workers  of  my  generation  from  the  early  days  up  to  now  had  what  you  might  call  a  labor 
insurrection  in  changing  from  a  plain,  humble,  submissive  creature  into  a  man.  The  union 
made  a  man  out  of  him  I  am  not  talking  about  the  benefits  I  am  talking  about  the 
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working  conditions  and  how  they  affected  the  men  in  the  plant. . . .  Before  they  were 
submissive.  Today  they  are  men."^^ 

The  McCarthy  era's  effects  on  other  aspects  of  American  Hfe.  moreover,  were  not 
as  bleak  as  historians  have  made  it  out  to  be.  American  culture  suffered  somewhat  but 
such  novelists,  poets,  playwrights,  artists,  actors,  musicians,  and  intellectuals  as  Jack 
Keroucac,  John  Updike,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Allen  Ginsburg,  Sylvia  Plath,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Teimessee  Williams,  Arthur  Miller,  Jackson  Pollack,  Marlon  Brando,  James 
Dean,  Elvis  Presley,  John  Coltrane,  Billie  Holiday,  Hannah  Arendt,  Friedrich  von  Hayek, 
C.  Wright  Mills,  William  F.  Buckley,  and  Richard  Hofstadter  insured  it  remained  rich, 
varied,  and  vibrant.*^  In  addition,  American  democracy,  though  tarnished,  survived. 
Government  officials,  school  administrators,  and  Hollywood  executives  (among  others) 
did  dismiss  Americans  from  jobs  because  of  some  type  of  affiliation  with  the  Party.  But, 
at  most,  only  ten  thousand  Americans  lost  jobs.  As  inexcusable  as  this  was,  civil 
libertarians  could  at  least  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  never  outlawed 
the  CPUS  A  and  membership  in  the  Party  did  not  constitute  a  crime. 

Still,  the  1950s  was  a  troubled  era  for  AFL  laborites.  However  right  they  were  in 
their  analysis  of  Stalinism  and  the  CPUSA,  their  anticommunism  ultimately  did  more 
harm  than  good  for  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  and  for  the  causes  of  civil  liberties  and 

85 
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liberalism.  In  the  1950s,  AFL  leaders  failed  to  provide  the  visionary  leadership  that 
Arthtir  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  called  for  in  his  1949  liberal  anticommunist  manifesto.  The  Vital 
Center.  Though  Schlesinger  urged  liberals  to  fight  communism,  he  also  insisted  that  they 
uphold  civil  liberties.  A  democratic  society,  he  wrote,  was  a  "society  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  conscience,  expression  and  political  opposition."  To 
Schlesinger,  however,  it  was  evident  that  too  many  liberals  failed  to  realize  this,  a  fact  that 
was  "threatening  to  turn  us  all  into  frightened  conformists."  What  America  needed,  he 
argued,  was  "courageous  men  to  help  us  recapture  a  sense  of  the  indispensability  of 
dissent,  and  we  need  dissent  if  we  are  to  make  up  our  minds  equably  and  intelligently."*^ 

During  the  McCarthy  era,  AFL  leaders  never  provided  the  courage  that 
Schlesinger  deemed  necessary.  They  failed  to  realize  that  the  CPUSA,  after  1948,  was 
essentially  ruined.  Its  main  espionage  activities  had  ended  during  World  War  II.  its 
leadership  was  in  disarray,  and  it  posed  no  great  threat  to  democracy.  AFL  leaders, 
however,  were  convinced  that  American  communists  retained  the  ability  to  inflict  great 
harm  and,  as  such,  they  opted  to  either  remain  silent,  or  even  lend  encouragement  to  the 
destructive  and  obsessive  politics  of  McCarthyism.  It  was  not  until  the  AFL's  1954 
convention,  for  example,  that  they  officially  sanctioned  McCarthy.  Even  more,  the 
sanction  was  a  formality.  Indeed,  during  his  opening  speech  to  the  convention,  George 
Meany  did  not  say  one  word  about  McCarthy  or  McCarthyism!  And  even  after 
repudiating  McCarthy,  AFL  leaders  kept  urging  Americans  to  wake  up  to  the  threat  of 

"  Schlesinger,  The  Vital  Center:  Our  Pumoses  and  Perik  nn  the  Tightrnne  of  American  I  .iher^li.n| 
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domestic  sabotage.  Thus,  at  his  December,  1955  speech  before  the  National  Religion  and 
Labor  Foimdation,  Meany  listed  as  one  of  three  major  priorities  the  "defense  of  freedom 
and  the  free  state  against  [the]  fifth  column  at  home."*^ 

In  addition  to  their  failure  to  fight  for  civil  liberties,  AFL  leaders  were  unable  to 
significantly  expand  the  horizons  of  liberalism.  True,  some  advances  were  made.  In  the 
1950s,  AFL  leaders  helped  to  secure  modest  improvements  to  existing  unemployment 
insurance  and  public  housing  programs.  They  also  helped  broaden  the  social  security 
system  and  boost  the  minimum  wage.^*'  Moreover,  labor  and  liberalism's  greatest 
achievements,  the  1935  Wagner  Act  and  the  1935  Social  Security  Act,  remained  firmly 
ensconced  in  the  nation's  political  and  economic  system.  Even  President  Eisenhower 
admitted  that  "Should  any  political  party  attempt  to  abolish  Social  Security  and 
unemployment,  and  eliminate  labor  laws  and  farm  programs,  you  would  not  hear  of  that 
party  again  in  our  political  history."^' 

AFL  leaders  also  continued  to  espouse  broad  policies  of  liberal  reform  within  an 
expanding,  capitalist  economy.  They  championed  equitable  tax  legislation,  better  housing, 
nationalized  health  insurance,  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley,  and  more  federal  support  for 
education.  "We  call  for  a  more  comprehensive  social  security  program,"  they  proclaimed 
in  April,  1952.  "This  should  include  higher  benefits,  broader  coverage  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  federal  system  of  insurance  against  the  high  costs  of  medical  care."^" 
"We  renew  our  demands,"  they  protested,  "for  the  enactment  of  a  billion  dollar  program 
of  federal  aid  to  education  to  raise  schools  and  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  every 
American  child  regardless  of  race,  sex,  creed  or  national  origin."  "We  insist,"  they 
annoimced,  that  housing  programs  be  expanded  "to  provide  low  rent  housing  facilities  for 
those  ip  the  low  income  brackets  now  forced  to  live  in  slums  and  hovels."^^ 

To  support  their  agenda,  the  AFL  embraced  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1952,  over 
the  objections  of  the  Carpenters  Union,  AFL  leaders  abandoned  the  last  vestiges  of 
Gomperism  by  endorsing  Democratic  presidential  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson.^''  In  a  radio 
address  in  October,  George  Meany  proposed  that  Stevenson  was  a  true  liberal  who  "fully 
endorsed  the  economic  policies  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman."  In 
contrast,  the  Republican  candidate.  General  Dwight  Eisenhower  opposed  all  that  labor 
held  dear.  He  was  against  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  he  favored  the  "Taft- 
Hoover  line"  of  economic  policy  which  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.^^ 

But  no  matter  how  hard  AFL  leaders  tried,  or  how  politically  active  they  became, 
they  could  not  secure  any  important  legislative  advances  in  the  1950s.  AFL  leaders  were 
dissatisfied  with  both  the  complete  lack  of  progress  in  advancing  universal  health  care  and 
the  minimal  progress  on  federal  housing  programs  and  unemployment  insurance.  In 

"Major  Campaign  Issues,"  AFL  News  Reporter  (April  23.  1952),  5. 
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addition,  neither  the  Democratically  controlled  Eighty-first  or  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
repealed  or  even  modified  Taft-Hartley,  a  fact  which  encouraged  numerous  states  to  pass 
right  to  work  laws.  Similarly,  AFL  leaders  bemoaned  the  lack  of  progress  on  civil  rights. 
Recalling  the  1950  campaign  against  Senator  Claude  Pepper  in  Florida,  a  January  9,  1952 
article  in  the  AFL's  weekly  paper  noted  that  "Pepper  was  a  strong  fi-iend  of  the 
workingman,"  but  a  host  of  bankers,  and  corporate  executives  attacked  him  "as  some  sort 
of  monster  because  of  his  belief  in  civil  rights."  AFL  leaders  wondered  "if  reactionaries 
everywhere  won't  stop  to  think  whether  stirring  up  race  hatred  in  order  to  win  an  election 
is  worth  the  damage  it  helps  to  cause."^^  Several  months  later,  they  faulted  "the 
reactionary  coalition"  in  control  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  for  failing  "to  make  a 
serious  move  toward  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  racial  and  religious  minorities."^^ 

Even  more  aggravating  to  AFL  leaders,  who  had  never  made  civil  rights  a  priority 
in  any  event,  was  the  government's  reliance  on  business  leaders  in  managing  Korean  war 
agencies.  In  December,  1950,  President  Truman  appointed  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  to  head  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (ODM). 
As  the  ODM's  director,  Wilson  had  the  final  say  on  such  issues  as  production,  wages, 
and  prices.  And  he  was  determined  to  keep  labor's  voice  from  being  heard.  "In  every 
key  spot  in  the  defense  machinery,"  Meany  pointed  out,  Wilson  had  appointed  anti-labor 
business  executives,  from  "the  owner  of  a  restaurant  chain  regulating  restaurant  prices;  the 
president  of  a  steel  company  in  charge  of  the  metals  branch  of  the  Office  of  Price 

"Politics,  Minorities,  Murder,"  AFL  News  Reporter  (January  9,  1952),  8. 
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Stabilization  . . .  and  so  on  right  down  the  line  through  every  division  of  every  agency  in 
the  defense  program."^^  Throughout  1951,  AFL  Executive  Council  members  echoed 
Meany's  and  insisted  that  labor  be  given  better  representation.^  Though  the  Truman 
administration,  in  the  face  of  such  criticism,  did  make  some  changes  in  the  make-up  of 
government  war  agencies  which  permitted  greater  labor  representation,  and  though  the 
government  did  adjust  its  wage  policies  to  help  workers  keep  pace  with  inflation,  big 
business  clearly  had  far  greater  political  influence  throughout  the  Korean  war.'°° 

Laborites'  unhappiness  with  their  lack  of  representation  on  government  war 
agencies  was  particularly  irksome  smce  both  the  AFL  and  CIO  had  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  campaigning  for  Truman  and  fighting  his  Republican  enemies.  But  with 
the  war  raging  in  Korea  and  McCarthy  repeatedly  gaining  national  attention,  the  labor 
movement  had  lost  control  of  the  nation's  political  agenda,  and  some  of  the  blame  for  this 
fact  clearly  belongs  to  AFL  leaders.  The  conservatism  that  they  complained  about  was 
given  life  by  the  same  brand  of  anticommunism  they  espoused. 

In  1952,  little  changed  when  Eisenhower  won  the  Presidency.  To  stock  his 
cabinet,  Eisenhower  picked  such  business  notables  as  Charles  Wilson,  a  former  General 
Motors  executive  (with  no  relation  to  General  Electric 's  Wilson),  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  George  Humphrey,  a  former  corporate  banker,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  one 
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labor  representative  in  the  President's  cabinet,  Martin  Durkin,  soon  resig  ned.'°'  "We  are 
facing  an  administration,"  George  Meany  told  delegates  at  the  1953  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  convention,  "where  even  the  President  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
control  the  reactionary  forces  who  feel  this  is  their  day,  that  this  is  the  thing  they  have 
been  waiting  for,  and  they  are  going  to  push  everybody  around  who  has  been  in  their 
way."'°^  AFL  leaders  considered  the  reforms  that  did  come  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  woefully  inadequate. 

The  performance  of  the  GOP  controlled  Eighty-third  Congress  was  equally  poor. 
During  the  summer  of  1953,  California  Republican  William  Knowland  became  the  leading 
Senate  conservative  after  the  death  of  Robert  Taft.  Knowland,  however,  was  more 
conservative  than  Taft,  and  his  assumption  of  power  reflected  a  shift  from  moderate 
Republicans  to  the  GOP's  right  wing.  Indeed,  a  few  months  after  Taft's  death,  the 
LLPE's  new  head,  James  McDevitt,  complained  to  the  AFL's  Executive  Council  that 
"there  has  been  no  action  on  Taft-Hartley  or  on  Social  Security.  The  Public  Hosing 
Program  has  been  stopped  . . .  [and]all  action  on  taxes,  foreign  trade  and  farm  policies  has 
been  postponed  until  next  year."'°^  Surprisingly,  however,  labor's  situation  did  not 
improve  when  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  Congress  in  1954.  In  fact,  for  the 
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remainder  of  Eisenhower's  Presidency,  Congress--with  the  exception  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Act  of  1956~passed  no  significant  pieces  of  legislation."^ 

Conclusion 

To  AFL  leaders  communism  was  an  evil  that  required,  on  behalf  of  democratic 
values  and  liberalism,  large  scale  and  coordinated  resistance.  "I  always  thought."  Meany 
told  his  official  biographer,  "that  liberalism  had  to  do  with  defense  of  freedom— and  that 
the  defense  of  freedom  did  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge."'""^  Meany  and  other  AFL 
leaders  were  right  in  wanting  to  oppose  communism,  but  their  all-or-nothing  approach  led 
them  to  favor  the  curtaihnent  of  civil  liberties  at  home,  and  pushed  them  to  support  a 
foreign  policy  that  hampered  the  effectiveness  of  international  cooperation  abroad.  They 
had  little  room  for  debate  and,  too  often,  they  rudely  labeled  those  who  disagreed  with 
them  (but  whom  were  still  anticommunist)  as  being  appeasers  or  closet  communists. 
This  unfortunate  trend  only  grew  in  the  1960s  as  the  AFL  became  increasingly 
bureaucratic  and  as  Meany  tightened  his  grip  over  the  Executive  Council  and  ridiculed 
those  who  did  not  share  his  hawkish  views  on  the  Vietnam  war.  In  doing  this.  Meany 
and  other  AFL  leaders  undercut  the  very  democratic  values  they  were  trying  to  protect. 

European  laborites,  in  turn,  grew  tired  of  the  AFL's  dogmatism.  They  particularly 
detested  Lovestone  who  they  perceived  as  a  cloak-and-dagger  operative  with  little 
appreciation  for  Europe's  unique  political  and  historical  circumstances.  In  a  1956  letter 
to  George  Meany,  Richard  Deverall  acknowledged  that  Europeans  believed  that  the 

Patterson,  Great  Expectations.  272-273. 
Robinson,  George  Meany  and  His  Times  398. 
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American  labor  movement  was  "infiltrated  by  racketeer  and  labor  bosses."  To  them,  "the 
only  progressive  and  recommended  labor  leader  is  Walter  Reuther."  Deverall  even 
admitted  that  Europeans  thought  Meany  was  a  "horrible  person."'^^ 

Clearly,  during  the  1950s,  the  anticommunism  of  AFL  leaders  became  too  rigid 
and  ultimately  led  to  their  disastrous  support  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a  war  which  limited 
domestic  reform  and  divided  Americans.  Further,  as  AFL  and  AFL-CIO  leaders  were 
devoting  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  resources  to  the  fight  against  communism  in  the 
1950s,  they  failed  to  prepare  for  the  great  economic  and  political  events  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  As  the  AFL-CIO' s  president,  Meany  drastically  increased  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  foreign  affairs,  but  he  disdained  involvement  in  large-scale  organizing  efforts. 
From  July  1,  1962  to  June  30,  1963,  for  example,  the  expenses  of  the  AFL-ClO's 
International  Affairs  Office  amounted  to  $720,000.  In  contrast,  the  expenses  for  the 
Organizmg  Department  were  only  $148,000.  During  the  same  period.  Executive  Officers 
received  $340,000  in  salaries. Meany  believed,  with  some  reason,  that  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  spend  money  on  organizing  when  the  legal  and  economic  climate  was 
unfavorable,  but  it  was  arguably  more  foolish  to  spend  money  on  foreign  affairs  when 
labor's  ability  to  influence  events  abroad  was  minimal.  In  addition,  the  successful 
organizing  efforts  of  such  public  employee  unions  as  the  American  Federation  of  State 
County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME)  in  the  1960s  contradicted  the  notion  that 
money  and  effort  thrown  into  organizing  was  wasted.  Finally,  Meany 's  increasingly 

'°*  Deverall  to  Meany,  December  28,  1956,  DPCU,  box  1. 
AFL,  1963,  Executive  rouncil  Report  19-22. 
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blase  attitude  towards  organizing  was  a  great  hindrance  to  those  who  campaigned  to 
reverse  the  downward  decline  of  the  labor  movement  that  became  noticeable  in  the  1 970s. 
In  February,  1972,  Meany  even  stated  that  he  did  not  know  or  care  why  so  few  workers 
were  being  organized.  Asked  Meany,  "Why  should  we  worry  about  organizing  groups  of 
people  who  do  not  appear  to  want  to  be  organized?  If  they  prefer  to  have  others  speak 
for  them  and  make  the  decisions  which  affect  their  lives,  without  effective  participation 
on  their  part  that  is  their  right.""'^ 

However  destructive  AFL  anticommunism  was  of  labor's  broader  agenda,  its 
post- 195  5  decline  should  not  be  blamed  solely  on  its  obsession  with  commimism; 
constraints  both  internal  and  external  to  the  labor  movement  were  ultimately  more 
important.  Workers  were  sharply  divided  by  race,  class,  and  gender,  and  few  labor 
leaders  could  find  ways  to  bridge  these  enormous  gaps.  Even  more,  while  the  American 
economy  became  globahzed  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  big  business  amassed  its  power  to 
cripple  unions  every  time  they  tried  to  improve  their  fortunes. '^^  Businesses  shipped 
jobs  to  non-imion  parts  of  the  country  or  out  of  the  country  to  anti-union  nations  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Anticommunism,  moreover,  was  often  a  powerful  force  that 
motivated  labor  leaders  to  fight  on  behalf  of  liberalism  and  progressive  reform.  It  was 
also,  above  all  else,  a  humane  reaction  to  the  brutalities  of  Soviet  communism.  AFL 
leaders  correctly  argued  that  communism  was  destructive  of  democratic  values.  And  they 

Herling's  Labor  Letter  February  26,  1972. 

Elizabeth  Fones-Wolf,  Selling  Free  F.nterprise:  The  Business  Assault  on  Labor  and  Liberalism.  1Q4S- 
im.  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1994).  Also  see  William  Gould,  "A  Powerful  Indictment 
Lacking  Balance,"  New  Politics  (Winter,  2000),  83-86. 


always  hoped  that  one  day  freedom  would  triumph  and  communism  would  be  defeated 
In  1989,  their  hopes  were  answered  when  Germans  destroyed  the  Berlin  Wall  and  in  a 
very  vivid  and  memorable  manner,  brought  an  end  to  the  Cold  War.  Still,  it  remains  a 
bitter  irony  that  as  anticommunism  was  destroymg  Soviet  communism,  the  American 
labor  movement  was  falling  apart. 


CHAPTER  7 

UNBLINKERED  OBSERVERS  AND  OVER-FED  FAT  CATS 


In  1995,  when  John  Sweeney  was  campaigning  for  the  presidency  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  against  president  Lane  KirkJand's  hand  picked  successor,  Thomas  Donahue,  he 
rebuked  the  Federation's  previous  leaders  and  promised  to  revitalize  the  labor  movement. 
After  winning  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  criticize  his  predecessors.  In  his  book, 
America  Needs  A  Raise  (1996),  Sweeney  wrote  that  Kirkland  and  Kirkland's 
predecessor,  George  Meany,  had  lost  "sight  of  the  need  to  maintain  and  build"  labor's 
power.  They  seemed,  he  continued,  "increasingly  removed  from  the  daily  struggles  of 
American  workers."  Instead  of  fighting  hard  for  workers,  they  were  "content  to  generate 
position  papers."'  Sweeney  wanted  to  chart  a  new  course  for  the  labor  movement  and 
since  1995  he  has  made  significant  progress.  He  has,  for  example,  re-committed  the  labor 
movement  to  organizing.  In  1999  alone,  unions  organized  over  600,000  workers,  the  most 
in  over  two  decades.^  Sweeney  has,  as  well,  put  more  strength  into  the  Federation's 
political  apparatus.  In  1996  and  1998,  the  AFL-CIO  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
Democrats  gain  Congressional  seats,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  1993  when  Congress 

'  John  Sweeney,  America  Needs  a  Raise:  Fighting  for  F.cnnnmic  Security  and  Social  Iiistire  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1996),  88. 

^  Steven  Greenhouse,  "Growth  in  Unions'  Membership  in  1999  Was  the  Best  in  Two  Decades,"  The  New 
York  Times  (January  20,  2000),  10. 
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passed  the  North- American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  labor  rallied  its  troops  and 
defeated  proposed  "fast-track"  legislation.^ 

Sweeney  has  also  purged  the  AFL-CIO's  International  Department  of  Kirkland's 
Cold  War  compatriots  and  in  their  place  he  appointed  a  woman,  Barbara  Shailor.  as  its 
director.  Shailor  has  brought  a  new  commitment  to  international  solidarity.  "The  simple 
truth,"  she  has  written,  "is  that  the  global  economy  cannot  grow  if  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  are  losing  jobs  and  income,  and  workers  in  Indonesia  or  Nigeria  or 
Guatemala  or  China  or  Romania  are  repressed,  paid  poverty  wages,  forbidden  to  form 
unions,  and  imable  either  to  purchase  the  products  they  make  or  to  support  their  own 
families."^ 

In  addition  to  giving  the  AFL-CIO  a  global  agenda  and  more  political  and 
organizing  muscle,  Sweeney  has  attempted  to  reach  out  to  groups  that  labor's  previous 
leaders  ignored  or  neglected.  His  administration  has  created  the  "union  summer"  program 
to  mobilize  and  train  college  students  and  recent  college  graduates.  At  the  October,  1996 
"Teach-In  with  the  Labor  Movement"  held  at  Columbia  University,  he  appealed  to  left 
wing  intellectuals  and  activists  to  help  build  a  "bigger,  stronger  labor  movement"  to  serve 
as  "the  core  and  catalyst  for  a  new  social  movement  extending  well  beyond  our  ranks,  a 
movement  that  will  push  for  public  policies  promoting  economic  security  and  social 


'  For  a  good  analysis  of  Sweeney  see  Harold  Meyerson,  "Rolling  the  Union  On,"  Dissent  (Winter,  2000) 
47-55. 

"  Barbara  Shailor,  "A  New  Internationalism:  Advancing  Workers'  Rights  in  the  Global  Economy,"  in  Jo- 
Ann  Mort,  ed..  Not  Your  Father's  Union  Movement-  Inside  the  AFI  -C^O  a  nnHnn-  Verso,  1998),  151. 
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justice."^  Both  Lane  Kirkland  and  George  Meany  would  have  dismissed  the  "Teach-In" 
as  hopeless  and  even  insulting  to  union  members  who,  they  felt,  did  not  need  any 
guidance  from  ivy  league  radicals  with  no  real-world  experience.  Sweeney,  however,  has 
persisted  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  labor  movement  more  inclusive  of  other  groups.  In 
December,  1999,  on  the  streets  of  Seattle,  Sweeney  and  fellow  labor  leaders  George 
Becker,  president  of  United  Steelworkers,  James  Hoffa,  president  of  the  Teamsters,  and 
Stephen  Yokich,  president  of  the  United  Autoworkers,  locked  arms  with 
environmentalists  and  consumer  groups  to  demand  that  the  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO)  protect  everything  from  workers'  rights  to  sea  turtles.  Finally,  in  February, 
2000,  the  AFL-CIO's  Executive  Council  voted  to  support  the  granting  of  legal  status  to 
illegal  aliens  and  called  for  the  repeal  of  laws  that  bar  employers  from  hiring  them.  Writing 
in  The  Nation.  David  Bacon  applauded  the  AFL-CIO's  attempt  to  reach  out  to 
immigrants.  Labor,  he  wrote,  "took  a  big  step  toward  its  progressive  roots,  embracing  the 
immigrants  whose  energy  and  radicalism  have  contributed  to  its  best  traditions."^ 

Most  scholars  have  welcomed  the  changes  that  Sweeney  has  brought  to  the  labor 
movement  and  accept  his  analysis  of  the  Meany-Kirkland  years.  Indeed,  as  I  argue  in 
chapter  1,  most  labor  scholars  would  be  far  more  damming  in  their  criticisms.  For 
example,  in  his  recent  book.  Taking  Care  of  Business  (1999).  Paul  Buhle  writes  that  the 
AFL's  past  presidents,  Samuel  Gompers,  William  Green,  Meany,  and  Kirkland,  were  the 

'  John  Sweeney,  "America  Needs  a  Raise,"  in  Steven  Fraser  and  Joshua  Freemen  ed..  Audacious 
Pempcracv:  Labor.  Intellecnials.  and  the  Social  Reconsmjction  of  America  (New  York:  Mariner,  1997),  19. 

*  David  Bacon,  "Labor's  About  Face,"  The  Nation  (March  20,  2000),  6-7. 
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lackeys  of  business  leaders  and  the  servants  of  anti-radical  and  anticommunist  political 
leaders.  "Unblinkered  observers,"  vmtes  Buhle,  realize  that  they  were  disasters  for  the 
working  class.  Their  leadership  suffocated  genuine  radical  alternatives,  welcomed  a 
complacent  bureaucracy,  and  advocated  an  hysterical  anticommunism.  They  were,  Buhle 
continues,  "over-fed  fat  cats."^ 

The  central  contention  of  this  dissertation  is  that  the  AFL's  critics  have 
overstated  their  case.  True,  AFL  leaders  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Cold  War  failed  to 
make  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  a  priority.  Their  cooperation  with  such  congressional 
bodies  as  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (HUAC),  their  failure  to  fight 
McCarthyism  consistently,  and  their  tepid  support  for  civil  rights  made  it  impossible  for 
AFL  leaders  to  claim  the  moral  high  ground  on  Cold  War  issues  and  hurt  the  labor 
movement  by  galvanizing  conservative  forces.  Similarly,  their  intense  focus  on 
anticommunism  made  it  easier  for  them  to  neglect  the  organization  of  new  workers  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  led  them  to  support  a  foreign  policy  that  alienated  European  laborites 
and  helped  produce  America's  disastrous  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Cold  War  AFL  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  flawed  institution.  It  was  torn  by  inner  tensions,  and  it  housed  conservatives  such 
as  Carpenters  leader  Bill  Hutchinson,  Metal  Trades  head  John  Frey,  and  many  others 
were  not  New  Deal  liberals. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  most  scholars  today,  the  AFL's  record  does  look 
weak.  But  AFL  leaders,  and  all  historical  actors,  should  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 


Paul  Buhle,  Taking  Car?  of  Business:  Samuel  Gomners.  Georee  Meanv.  Lane  KirklRnd  and  the  Tragedy 
of  American  Labor  fNew  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1999),  16. 


their  own  day.  The  important  questions  to  ask,  therefore,  are  in  what  direction  was  the 
AFL  changing  and  what  obstacles  prevented  it  from  taking  more  progressive  stances? 

In  answering  these  questions,  a  very  different  portrait  of  the  AFL  emerges.  From 
the  1930s  through  the  1940s,  the  AFL  was  becoming  distinctly  more  liberal.  Indeed,  in 
the  1 940s,  it  was  a  central  component  of  the  New  Deal  liberal  establishment  and  its 
leaders  fought  for  a  range  of  issues—from  national  health  care  to  public  housing,  and  an 
expanded  social  security  system—that  encountered  fierce  resistance  from  conservative 
politicians,  big  business,  and  a  significant  portion  of  the  public.  AFL  political  power,  in 
turn,  helped  elect  Harry  Truman  in  1 948  and  prevented  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats  from  curtailing  the  most  essential  gains  of  the  New  Deal. 

AFL  leaders  and  AFL  unions  were,  as  well,  remarkably  successfiil  in  negotiating 
contracts  that  guaranteed  steadily  rising  wages  and  a  host  of  benefits,  from  health 
insurance  to  pensions,  to  sick  leave,  and  vacations.  Labor's  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  in  fact,  were  of  great  significance  for  workers  who,  for  far  too  long,  had  lived 
a  bare-bones  existence.  The  grievance  procedures  contained  in  union  contracts,  moreover, 
created  workplace  rules  that  diminished  the  power  of  foremen  and  corporate  heads.  More 
so  than  ever,  workers  were  liberated  from  the  arbitrary  and  abusive  treatment  of  their 
bosses.  To  millions  of  union  workers,  the  1950s  was  not  a  dark,  repressive  era.  It  was, 
instead,  an  era  of  liberation  and  great  promise.* 

*  On  this  point  see  Jack  Metzgar,  "When  the  Union's  Inspiration  .  .  .  Striking  Steel:  Solidarity 
Remembered,"  Di55£nL(Spring,  2000),  82-87.  Metzgar  writes  that  "though  it  didn't  happen  all  at  once, 

the  union  eventually  stripped  not  only  the  foreman  but  even  the  company  itself  of  arbitrary  power  The 

grievance  procedure  . . .  didn't  take  away  much  of  the  foreman's  formal  power,  but  it  meant  that  a  union 
griever  could  go  over  his  head  to  a  superintendent,  and  then  the  union  could  go  over  a  department 
superintendent's  head  if  a  complaint  seemed  justified.  This  immediately  eliminated  the  worst  excesses  of 
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Labor's  gains  during  the  Cold  War  are  made  more  remarkable  when  considering  the 
tremendous  obstacles  in  its  way,  obstacles  that  prevented  labor  leaders  from  adopting 
more  militant  policies.  Because  of  fiercely  anti-labor  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats,  a  reinvigorated  business  community,  and  a  conservative  and  individualistic 
public,  laborites  could  scarcely  hope  to  create  the  idealized  type  of  social  democracy  that 
most  scholars  wished  it  had.  Union  workers  themselves  largely  embraced  the  Democratic 
party  and  eschewed  the  radicalism  of  the  AFL's  left  wing  critics. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  AFL  leaders  were  undoubtedly  justified  in 
espousing  anticommunism.  They  attacked  the  American  Communist  Party  (CPUSA)  for 
its  servility  to  Moscow  and  criticized  Soviet  communism  and  communism  in  general  for 
being  repressive  and  degrading.  Indeed,  on  the  issue  of  communism,  a  central  issue  of 
modem  history,  AFL  leaders  were  more  correct  in  their  analysis  of  the  communist 
movement  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  are  their  later-day  critics.  Recently  released 
evidence,  moreover,  has  only  confirmed  what  they  and  many  other  anticommunists  knew. 

In  sum,  the  Cold  War  AFL's  record  was  significantly  better  than  what  most 
scholars  contend.  True,  the  changes  that  John  Sweeney  has  brought  to  the  labor 
movement  certainly  have  been  needed.  But  they  are  changes  that  grew  as  much  from 
larger  national  and  international  pressures  as  from  the  failures  of  Sweeney's  predecessors. 
The  Cold  War  is  over  and,  in  comparison  to  1950,  the  AFL-CIO  operates  in  a  truly  global 


foremen."  Metzgar  also  writes  that  "if  what  we  lived  through  in  the  1950s  was  not  liberation,  then 
liberation  never  happens  in  real  human  lives." 


economy.  To  survive,  Sweeney  realizes  that  today's  labor  movement  must  change,  just 
as  the  AFL  changed  and  adapted  to  its  larger  environment  in  the  1930s  and  the  1940s.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  labor  movement  will  ever  command  the  power 
it  did  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War. 
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